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LEGISLATURE, 1853. 



GOVERNOB'S MESSAGE. 

Fellow cUizens of ike Senate^ 

and House of Representatives : 

During the past year, the people of this State Have been most sig- 
nally blessed with the enjoyment of an unusual degree of prosperity. 
For this, our profound gratitude is due to the Great Ruler of the 
Umrerse, who so wisely orders and ordains all things. 

The State is growing rapidly in nearly all the elements of greatness. 
Few of the Stales of the Union possess as many fine natural adran- 
tages. The facilities for communication between important points fai ^ 
^ur own and other States are fast increasing. Our educational pros- 
pects, continue to improve. Every branch of productive industry is 
prospering, and otir citizofis are contented and happy. ITnd6r such 
favorable auspices, I am pleased to meet you, and give information of 
the condition of the State, accordmg to the injunction of llie constittt- 
tioa, and to recommend such meaaures as, in my jttilgmimt,aiajrtend 
to its piermaneiit advancemmii 

The new cdnstitation is now the sups^me law of die State. 
AlAottgliia undoubtedly contains ezoeptkmable featnret, 7«t itk onr 
solemn duty to endeavor, in good &ith, to give full aad complote effect 
to all its various provisions. 
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A strict and rigid economy should be observed: every act appro- 
priating money or imposing burthens upon the people, should be 
closely scrutinized ; an extravagant and wasteful expenditure should 
be discountenanced; and yet, with this, a certain degree of liberality 
is not incompatible. Extreme parsimony, sordidness, and every thing 
of a like character, that detracts from the reputation and dignity of 
the State, it is wise to avoid. 

The official term of one of our Senators in Congress, expires on the 
third day of March next It will be your duty to elect a successor 
during the present session. 

Heretofore the Legislature has postponed the passage of general 
Impropriation bills to the close of the session, owing to the necessity 
of making provision for numerous small items and private claims that 
could not be ascertained and judiciously acted upon until then. As 
no law can now embrace more than one object, and the Legislature 
cannot audit or allow any private claim or account, would it not ex- 
pedite your business to act promptly upon and despatch them, whilst 
other more complex and intricate matters are being matured ? The 
estimates will be presented by the proper officer, ready for examina* 
tion and legislative action. 

The general laws of the State require but slight amendment. The 
fewer changes made, unless imperatively demanded, the better. It 
is less injurious^ and far less vexatious, to accommodate ourselves to 
small imperfections in the laws, when discovered, than to be constant- 
ly involved in that legal uncertamty which has heretofore tantalised, 
the people. Not much complaint is made against our statutes ; liti- 
gation is diminishing ; the laws are more thoroughly understood, and 
there is not so much doubt as to their true meaning and effect as 'for- 
merly. We have had too much unwise imd improvident legislation. 
It is time to check its evils. 

The financial ccmdition erf Hhe State was never more healthy and 
encouraging. No State pays the interest on itsjindebtedness, t^ all 
bona fide claima upon thetreasury, with greater punctuality. With 
economy and judicious legislation, a few years will enable us to liqui- 
date our puhtie debt» and relieve the people entirely from atate taxar 
tion. 



Til am^oAt m fti9 Treasury Nov. 30, 1 850, was •35,360,27 

Reciepts4ttnng ike fiscal year. 414,390,18 

Available means _ :.. (449,760,45 

The expenditures for the same period ...- _ 362,607,82 

Balimoe ]& Treasury Nov* 30, 1851..^ ..^ $97,243,23 

Reeeipte during the last fiscal year 451,082,97 

Available means $648,326,20 

The expenditures for the same period 481,918,97 

Bdance in Treasury Nov. 30, 1852 1 1 16,407,23 

The receipts and expenditures embrace all the funds of the Stite^ 

and sbow all its fioancial transactions for the two last fiscal years* . 

The funded and fundable debt of the State was, Nov. 

30,1851, ...$2,668,269 la 

Do do do do Nov. 80, 1852, 2,307,850 19 

The specific taxes for 1851 were.* 27,717 30 

a u 1852" 85,854 71 

9274,000 of bonds, including all the outstanding internal improve- 
ment warrant bonds, have been advertised for, and tbe interest there* 
on stopped. $176,500 of them have been paid and cancelled, leav- 
ing 908,500 yet to be presented and liquidated* The surplus in the 
Treasury is abundantly sufficient for this. In addition to this sur* 
plus, tiie specific taxes soon payable by the Bail Boad Oompanies will 
probably exceed $65,000. 

The annual expenses of the State government foV the year 1861, 
were $90,898 35; for 1852, 958,207 23. The estimated expenses 
for 1853 are $65,000 00; for 1854, $40,000. The amount to be 
raised by durect taxation for the ensuing year, w31 be about $30,- 
000, or less than one mill on the dollar of the present valuation of 
taxable property, and only one-third of a mill on the dollar of the 
real valuation. This estimate is based upon the assumption of a 
funding system bebg established pursuant to the imperative require- 
ments of the constitution. The calculation for the year 1854 must 
be hypothetical, depending on the amount of the part paid bonds 
wbich may in the interim be funded, and thenceforward draw from 
ike Treasury semi-annual interest 
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A change is reqiiired in the la«r rektire lo tte icoidiiig of ^Hifrpaft 
paid hoods* so as to auttimse the payment of the adjiuctid^iaads 
hf«3esA«r issued, previous to matoritj, at the option of Uie .State. 
This will afford an opportonitj of advantageous^ disposing of any 
sufphis Ihat-may be in the treasury* 

Hy predecessor pressed upon the lajst Legislatur&^lhe neeessitjr of 
providing by law a dntdng fund, in accoxdance with theprofifliims of 
tl^ canstitution; but his recommendatioi^ was not adopted. It b^tcomes 
your dttty to carry it into effsct, and sound policy and political integ* 
rity yafg& and require it. 

Some defects still exist in the acts regulating the assessuiwit of 
taxable property. The constitution and the law requive that itidiould 
be assessed at its cash value, but it is not. In the year 188#, the 
aggregate valuation of tiie taxable property of the State was #45,* 
302,702 29, when the great pressure in monetary affairs, and the 
de^ession and financial |Hfostration of the countiy so largely depre- 
ciated the cash valueof every kind of propety. Ill the year 1861, the 
a^rregate was only $30,976,270 08, when property had advanced 
rapidly in price, and mcreased in quantity and quality, nearly four 
fold, and our populati<m had doubled. The Board of Equahsation, 
at their session in 1851, in order to correct this evil, recoomMmded 
the pr(^riefy of providing by law for assessing prc^rty at its ae^g 
value ; I am inclined to tiiink the suggestion a good one : theobje^^ 
is to have property assessed at its true cash vahie, mid some sottaUa 
method should be devised for this purpose. The ncm- resident is pet' 
plexed at hearing our citizens estimating our taxable property at one- 
hundred millions, when the assessment rolls show it to be only.about 
thirty milljlons. We kn(^, by the most co^cliuive data, that the Ibr- 
mer estimate approximates tp the truth* The census retumSv of M50 
make it about one bun4red millions, i^nd with such wide6preiidpro9- 
peritjT as has prevailed since, th^re must have been a large accesnion. 
The cause of the disparity is traceable tp the fact, that formerly each 
county paid a State tax proportionate to the aggregate of the assess- 
able property of the county; hence the lower the assessment the smaller 
the tax. The establishment of a State Board of Equalization prevents 
the mequalities of taxation in the different counties heretofore com- 
pluned of, and there exists no longer the slightest pretext for disre- 



gU'^Bgthe existing enactments. The practice, lioweyer, still preTaib; 
and somethmg shoold be done to correct it. Those ignorant of the 
ftcts look only to the aggregate of the assessmentsi which exhibits a 
state of things thai does not actually exist This not only operates 
nnequaUy and injuriously on <mr own citizens, but disinclines and deters 
the ens^prant in mukj cases fipom taking up his abode amongst ua 
There are few t^ngs about which those seeking a new home are 
more inquisitiye than the rate of taxation. Ours appears to be quad- 
ruple what it really is— because the tax is ostensibly levied on thirty 
auffioas of property, when it is actuaHy assessed on about one hun- 
dred-and twenty miUiixis. If a £ur vahuUion was made, the burthen 
woold not be heary ; in truth, a just comparison with the other states 
showa Aat our taxes are light. 

Mudt difficulty is experienced in collecting thie specific taxes; 
corporations and others frequently make imperleet retuinsi and in 
some cases pay what they see fit, leaying the State to resort to the 
slow pro(»s3 of the law to obtain what is legally due. Why should 
not the same susunary proceeding be allowed against them as in 
case of prirate iadividuals? Ilie specific taxes should be careAi% 
hoabanded. If properly attended to, they will soon defray all the 
expenses of the Sti^ goyemmet^, asid yield a handsome income to 
the educational funds. 

Olie Fanners' and Mechanics' Bank is boimd to pay one per cen^ 
on its capital stock, deducting the yalue of real estate owned in fee 
by the Bank, as assessed by the proper town officers, or estimsted by 
the State Treasurer. The capital of the Bank is represented to 
be 9400,000. By the Auditor General's report, it appears thst 
a tax was paid last year on only $44,807, and this year on 
-:: 77,287. Statements materially different, of the yalue of the real 
estate, are said to haye been made by the Bank.officers — which haye 
improperly reduced the amount of taxation and need explanation. 
The only true rule is to deduct the assessed yalue of the real estate 
lying in this State, of which the officers can readily procure and pro- 
duce .youchers. Lands without the limits of the State should not be 
tebraq^ in the deduction; nor are they> acccMrding to the spirit and 
■H^M^nk^g of the act of incorpc»*ation. 
Tbe stocks depouted by s<nne'of the Banks, for which they receiye 
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bills or notes countersigned by the Treasurer, largely exceed the 
amount of their capital stock, as reported by their officers, and they 
have merely pud tax on that capital stock. They may report a cap- 
ital of $50,000, and in this way do a banking business on a million 
of dollars, and pay a specific tax on the former sum. There is no 
justice in, or plausible pretext for, this. The Banking capital, so fa^ 
at least as concerns the State, is the amount of stocks deposited, and 
bills or notes countersigned and delivered; and this is, after deduct- 
ing real estate owned by the institution within our own limits, at its 
assessed value, what is justly taxable. Otherwise a mammodi 
Bank may be established, with a reputed capital of $50,000, which 
may carry on business to the amount of millions, and pay the State 
for the extraordinary privileges and immunities which it enjoys, a f^t- 
ifiil tax; But it is said the Bank may be indebted for this excess of 
stock, and its indebtedness would thus be taxed, which would be il- 
liberal and unjust. The same reasoning would apply to piroperty 
mortgaged, and in other conditions. But with the Banks, there is lit- 
tle danger of over-taxation. They should pay to the full extent ei 
the exercise of the priviliges granted. They will not suflfer. At al^ 
events it is not the policy of the State to encourage banking op bor. 
rowed capital. The Treasurer should, therefore, either be restricted in 
countersigning bills or notes to the reported capital, or the Bank should 
AS previously suggested, be taxed to the full amount of the stock de- 
posited. 

The Brokers pay comparatively no tax for the privileges they en- 
joy. The present law requires them to pay to the State Treasurer, 
at the rate of one and one-half per cent, on the amount of the capital 
stock to be used in their business. For the purpose of obtaining a 
license, they must file with the Treasurer a certificate, specifying 
among other things, '' the actual amount of capital to be invested in 
the business of the concern." As this amount, so certified, is the 
capital stock to be taxed, by resorting to ingenious expedients, they 
transact in many instances a very large business on a very small cap- 
ital. By the provisions of the revised statutes, everything is left to 
the probity and integrity of the Brokers themselves, andnog«ards of 
any importance are thrown around Qie law. A revision of the pres. 
ent system is abscdutely necessary, and I can conceive of no better 
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fliethod than to make each pay a fixed fmfn, whiek» of oonisey ehoold 
not release, any of their property from ordmary taxation. This may 
be liable to the objection that it may operate mnequally, but so do ma- 
ny other species of taxation practically. The same ipivileges are 
. offered to e^ery one, and if not equally enjoyed, it is not the fault of 
the State. Ample provision should be made for the rigid enforce- 
ment of any act you may pass. 

Foreign corporations transacting business in this State, are not, un- 
der existing laws, subjected to taxation, but should be, for the exercise 
of their franchises within our limits. Such is the practice in other 
States, and it should obtain here. 

One-half of the taxes received into the Treasury from mining cor- 
porations, in the Upper peninsula, paying an annual State tax of one 
per cent, is to be paid to the Treasurers of the respectire counties, 
from which it is receded, to be applied for township and county pur- 
poses^ as provided by law. The last Legislature failing to pass any 
law relative to it, I directed the payment of one-half of Ihe taxes 
thus received to the proper counties, believing the provinon of the 
•oonstittttion ample for thifr purpose. It will be proper for you to i^- 
iUlate the legitimate application of the money. 

The Treasurers of counties are often slow in paying over to the 
State Treasurer taxes and moneys received. In all such oases turn. 
mary ^oceedings should be authorized against them and their bail. 
It is questionable whether the exbtinglaw relative to defolcationa 
and other mal-practices of these officers, is sufficiently plain, simple 
^nd efficient. 

Some of the Banks do, and under a general banking law all would, 
deposit stock with the Treasurer. I would not recommend an in- 
crease of his securities on that account; but it is proper that some 
record should be kept of them, and such other guards be thrown 
^ound the depository, as to identify and secure their paymrat, provi- 
ded they are stolen or destroyed. Whether the State is responsible for 
their safe keeping, would probably depend much on the prudential 
measures adopted and observed for that purpose. 

The State prison has not yet become a self-sustaining machine, 
nor can it, until aU the necessary buildii^s are constructed. I be- 
lieve all its affairs are well conducted, and every&ing done with aa 
'Sye to the most rigid economy, and the best interests of the State. 



IkmnjagA^msmik of Sk pfc ciib c r laat». a pogHmot tbe wo/itimfB 
wm dtfitrojad hj fire» conmuQioatodt a« is 8B|>pg«ed» by aoine o<m- 
fiet Before kcoiild be sabdnod* aboni two hundred and ten fee^ 
e{ the west raigo was consamed. The direct and indirect loss to 
the Stote was estimated at $1^560. The InspeetoiB of the Prison^ 
after due deSberation, recommended the re-building at once ^ two 
stoiy shops instead of one, as before. This was readied necessaiy 
bjr the laige increase oi coiiTicts, and to some extent would have 
been indiq^ensablei if the casualty had not happened The building 
has been reconstructed and completed in a good^ substantial noianner, 
and is now occupied by the contractors. 

Fifly new cells ha^e also been added for the accommodation of the 
convicts* These improvements demanded a larger draft upon the 
Treasury than would otherwise have been made. 

On ib^ 3Qth day of November^ 1850, there were in the prison. 
181 con,viotSy and 84 were added during the fiscal year, making !^15. 
Of these, 33 were discharged by the expiradon of their sentence, one 
by paidioiit and five died, making 39; and leaving, at the end of the 
fiscal yee^, 176. Of this number, 144 were in the empk>ymentof 
contractors, 21 in various occi^>atbns about (he prisoUi 4 sick, 4 In 
solitary: confinement^ and 3 superannuated and infirm. The daily 
average number of convicts was 141. 

The sums received by the Agent of the prison during the yeiur, 

were, from State, $6^500 00 

From convjct labor, ^ 10,741 S2 

" property sold, rent, visitors, <kc., 1,477 66^ 

Total, Iia 719 37 

Expenditures during same period: Cash on hand, officers, ^c, 

salaries, guards wages, isc, #9,041 76 

Building and repairs, 1,694 33 

Rations, clothing, fuel, <fec., 7,885 46 

Total, <18,d21 64 

Then were received into the prison during the fiscal year ending 
SOdi Ilovember last, 87 convicts, which, with the 176 there, made 
468. Of these, th^w were disehaiged during the same year, by ex- 
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piittlkA of venteaee, 39, by panl<»i» 9, (mie ft United States* oraTieft, 
being pardoned by the President^) by leTenal of sentence, % three 
diedy ftnd ooe escaped, makmg 54, and leaving 200. Of this nnin- 
ber, 176 were in the employment of contractors, 25 in that of the 
prison, 4 were superannuated and infirm, 2 in solitary confinement^ 
and 2 were insane. The daily average number of convicts was 186i, 
being an increase over last year of 45^. 

During the fiscal year just past, there was received by the Agent 

of the prison, cash in hand, $197 83- 

Cash from State, 9,000 00 

•• prison resources, 15,119 SS- 

Total, -$24,317 18 

% 

Expenditures for same period were, ordinary support, pay of offi-- 

cers, guards, Ac, 917,735 97 

Permanent fixturesfor Agent's house, 200 00* 

Building 50 cells and appurtenances, re-building sh<^, 

<kc„ 6,303 BT 

Total, ; $24,289 84 

Leaving a balance in the hands of the Agent on the «30th of No* 
vember, 1852, of $17 34. 

The difference between the ordmary expenditures, $17,735 07, and 
receipts, 915,662 27, mcluding a balance still due from contractors, 
is $2,073 70. The Agent is of. the opinion that this would not have 
exceeded $1,500, had no misfortune occurred, or new buildings or 
cells been erected, and the convicts could have gone on without in- 
terruption with their usual labors. 

According to the present law, the Agent setdes his account witbi 
the Auditor Qeneral, on his vouchers. They should first pass under 
the supervision of the Inspectors, who are more thoroughly conver- 
sant with the affairs of the prison, and could examine more critically 
the acjcounts presented. An increase of proper checks could do>»no- 
harm. 

Capital punishment has been abolished in this State, and solitary 
confinement substituted in its place. Although the pn^riety of the- 
change is doubted^ yet I desire to see the principle and the law fully 
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x;arried out and fairly tested. The present structures will not admit 
of it. There are no cells for purposes of solitary confinement. Most 
of those under such sentence are employed in the same manner as 
other convicts. This is done by direction of the Inspectors, and 
from the purest and most philanthropic motives. To immure them 
in the narrow cells provided for all the convicts, without out-door 
exercis'e, would tend to destroy both mind and body. The impairing 
of the mental faculties is a strong objection urged by many to solita- 
ry confinement in any form. But on the other hand, the murderer 
should not be placed in the ordinary labors of the prison, side by 
side with those guilty of petty offences. The Inspectors, fully aware 
of this, and of its most pernicious consequences, have recommeaded 
the construction of proper and commodious cells, with a view to ex- 
-ecute the law according to its obvious design, and I concur in their 
recommendation. 

Many boys of a tender age have been sent to the prison. It is no 
fit nursery for them. A milder and less infamous punishment should 
be provided. A house of correction, conducted as some of (hem 
are in other States, would be more suitable^ and its moral infltteaces 
far more salutary. If an effort were made to reform them, many, 
with proper care and culture, might be restored to a virtuous life, and 
made honest, industrious, and worthy citizens. 

In conformity with the requirements of the constitution, there ac- 

-companies this message, a statement of the number and names of 

the convicts pardoned during the past year, ai|d the reasons therefor. 

There were thirty-eight applications, of which eight were granted, 

1 have adopted the rule to consult in every case the Judge before 

whom the convict was tried, and the Attorney who prosecuted 

iiim. This generally leads to a full and fair investigation of 

the facts, and prevents the deception sometimes practised* and the 

"injustice done by exparte statements. In exercising the power, I 

*l&ave been as liberal as, in my opinion, the interest and welfare of the 

^bltc would permit. 

The sales of public lands amounted, for the year 185], to 9148,- 
119 48; for 1852, to td0,055 80. The receipts during the same 
^periods to 9137,429 18, and $186;844 26. 

The whole amount of primary school lands sold up to the end of 
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the last fiscal year, was 161,928.69 acres, unsold estimated At about 
890,000 acres. The Congressional grant for university purposes was 
two townships, or seventy-two sections of land^ Of this, only 44,- 
416.31 aores were selected, leaving a balance unselected of 1,663.69 
acties. Why these were never selected, I have not yet been able to as- 
certain, but have aj^lied to the proper quarter for information. The 
total amount sold, up to November 30, 1852, was 23,647.25 acres, 
leaving unsold of those selected, 20,869.06 acres. The reduction of 
the price of th6 university lands may be asked for and urged. They 
are now unproductive. Many of you are acquainted with their looa- 
tion and value, and know whether it is expedient to reduce tiieir price. 
Whatever is done, should be done advisedly, with due regard to the 
best interests of the university fund. 

The registers of the United States Land Offices at Katamaaoo, 
Qenesee and Ionia, have made the necessary annotations upon the lists 
of swamp lands, transmitted to them for the purpose by the Survey- 
or General, under the act of Congress granting them to the State. 
The Registers of the Land Offices at Detroit and the Bant, hare 
felled to do so, but it is hoped soon will. Many of these lands 
amounting perhaps to thirty-five thousand acres, have, since the pass- 
ing of the act, been sold or entered under land warrants, at the gra- 
eral government land office. On my communicating the fact to the 
Commissioner of tlie general land office, in Washington, he advised 
me that in case of sales, they would be declared void, and the pur- 
chase money refunded to the purchasers; or, if the State w31 convey 
such lands to the purchasers, and take from them assignments of 
their rights, the purchase money will be refunded to the State, as the 
assignee of the purchasers; and if any of the lands have been loca- 
ted by bounty land warrants, the locations will be declared void, and 
the land certified to the State; but, if the State will make a title to 
the person locating such warrant, the new location of such warrant, 
made by the State, or the assignee of the State, according to law, 
will be respected and patented. If the State insists upon the sales 
and locadons being annulled, great injustice may be done to inno- 
cent purchasers. The State would probably be the gamer by quiet- 
ing the titles. 

As little id known about the swamp lands, and hoy much maf Im 
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raquiMd to drain diem effeetiialljy it might be judidona to bM«>tke 
Oomimwioner of the State Land Office inquire into and ascertain, afr 
near as may be, th§ir condition> and report to the next Legislature 
some plioi relative to the grant, and the accomplishment of its object 
As the whde may not be required for the purposes of drainage, I 
would suggest whether at least a portion of the proceeds might not 
be wisely applied to those of the educational funds which are most in. 
need. The improTcment and culture oi the mind is an object of as 
great importance as the preservation of health or the improvement 
and culture of the soil. At all events I would most earnestly im- 
press upon you the propriety and necessity of guarding and protect- 
ing this grant from being so improvidently disposed of as was that 
of the 500,000 acres of land heretofore granted by Congress. 

It is the (pinion of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, that 
the laws now in force are nearly, if not quite, sufficient to cany into 
effective operation the provisions of the constitution relative to prima- 
ry schools. 

Since the last session of the Legislature, there has been published, 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, amostable,interestittg 
and instructive history of the rise, progress and condition of the ed- 
ucational system of this State. His report constitutes a portion of it, 
and is leplete with excellent jntu^tical instructions and suggestions. 
I would most earnestly solicit your attention to the views expressed 
in that, and his more recent report 

It is a matter of sincere congratulation that our system of primary 
schools has received the sanction of the best and most scientifie ed- 
ucators in the country. There is no subject of more importance to 
the welfture of our State, and to the purity and preservation of alt our 
institutions. 

The Board of Education was authorized, by an act appioved March 
25, 1860, relative to the State Normal Sdiool, to leceive such sum 
or sums as were denoted by dtiEens of Tpsilanti and its vicimty« and 
to apply the same to the erection and ccHnpletion of tfafc necessary 
bnikUngs, the purchase of &» necessary books, apparatus, furniture 
and fixtures, aaid for various other incidental expenses to be incuned 
in pursuance of the provisions of the act, and any deficit which 
oliight arise in the erection and completion of such buildings and pur- 
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ehmm^wu to be ftii out of tiM piiaoipftl to be reeeived on the 
tale itt hmk grailed, not to exoeM tbe sma of $10,000. The 
ifii^foMHiiiat deoftted by dtbeiw of YjiiilAiiti hM been mede ayeilA- 
ble, viz: #13,500, and tbe requisite N<«iiial School buldug, wtth 
roimoifer ihe model achool and other departmental has been oon* 
pleled Mftd imiialied» r^j for the aooommodation of pnpib. In 
aooordanoe wiUb. the provisions of tbe aot recited* this has been ae- 
<;oaiplished with the addUiMial expense of nearfy $6,000 for bnil(ting 
purposes, drawn from the principal of the N^mnal School fiind» aa 
provided in tbe act, thnsAimishing, with oomparatirelj small coat to 
the ' fund, an inistitation now ready to reoeiTe and prepare tor (he pri- 
mary and imioa scbools, a simply of well qualified and thoroi^h'fy 
edoMitedleafthers^-a desideratum which ought not to fail of marking 
a aewtesa in our educational system and affairs. 

The Normal schod has been placed under the charge of an able 
and competent superintendent Tbe building for the school hanng 
been, finished, was dedicated with approimate ceremcmies, and a 
Teacher's Institute established on the 5th day of October last Two 
hiradred and fifty teachers enroled their names as members of the 
Institute, which was held kk three subsequent weeks. More than one 
httttdredlectures, familiar or writt^, were delivered before t^ Insti- 
tute, on suli^'ects connected wi& the teadier's vocatbn. The plan 
pursued was unanimously approved by the teachers. It has been 
decided by the Board of Education^ that the school shall be opened 
in April next, for those who may wish to prepare thMnselves to take 
chnrgeiof the pimary andumon sdbools, anda thorough Bngfish 
sod acientffic course ior all pu^k. 

39ie act establislmig Hds school contem^ates inskmction hi the 
arts of rbufibandry and agriaultural chemistry. In Ais^there is greal 
propriety, and from it the most beneficial results may flaw. - A 
knowledge. of m«iy tbiiigsuseldl to theftrmer might be tiaught^ and 
diiusfld by ^e teaohers throughout the State, m an ecsonomieid and 
yet imeateficient manner. 

The Ittads of the school are not suffident to accon^^h the ea^ 
designed* All are deeply mtcpiested in its progress and n^iid ad- 
vsneemeni It is the stirest, the cheapest and the best way in which 
the general intelligence of the people can be increased. If the isten* 
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tion of the Legislature which projected it, be fiiithfiilly carried i^o 
effect, it frill be a fine school for the education of teachers, and afford 
to some extent, that instruction to our husbandmen, which should be* 
provided for them by the State. 

The constitution requires the election by the people of Regents 
of the CFnlversity, the reduction of their number, and a reeonstrsc- 
tion and reorganization of the Board, making the President of the 
TTniTersity their presiding officer. This requirement has been fulfill- 
ed, and it is believed the change will prove advantageous. The ac- 
cademic department has also been reorganized, and at the present 
time consists of a President and six Professors. Judging from the 
distii^ished reputation of the President, and the high character of 
the professors, I doubt not the institution will now rapidly progress. 
If properly appreciated and cherished, and that aid which it eminent- 
ly deserves is extended to it, it may be made equal to any in the 
country. This is an object of prime importance and should be our 
constant aim. Its prosperity and elevated standing will reflect great 
honor on the State, and bestow large benefits on the people. Our 
young men should have as fine advfmtages here as elsewhere, smd 
if so, few of them would be induced to go abroad. There are now 
sixty students in the under-graduate classea The want of prepara- 
tory schools is seriously felt; but if the project of establishing union 
schools succeeds, that which is so much desired will be in a great 
degree supplied. The library is small and deficient, and suitable ap- 
paratus much needed. 

The Medical Department continues to flourish, and has already at- 
tained an enviable reputation. There are few institutions of the kind 
that offer so many advantages to the medical student The course 
occupies seven months, and that of others only four. It numbers 
one hundred and sixty students. 

A comparison is apt to be instituted between the two departments, 
based upon numbers^ but it cannot be fisurly made, although the prere- 
quisite attainments in the medical department are greater than usual, 
yet equal literary and scientific acquirements, and the same time, are 
not essentially necessary for graduation. The one leads directly to 
business, fflm»> and gain, whilst the other is only a preparatcnry step 
to«Kher. 
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The University labors under financial difEiculdes from which it. 
should be relieved. It has received a new impetusy and the prospec^t 
is bright and en(iouraging. This is not the time for the State to 
hesitate or falter, when the institution has been re-invigorated, and 
every assurance of success is given. 

The Capital is permanently fixed, and the State is the owner of 
real estate estimated at €106,995 63, in the village of Lansing. 
Tou should, therefore, be liberal to all improvements necessary toit# 
health, prosperity or advancement. 

I would call your attention to the great danger of the public papers 
and records bemg destroyed by fire. The buildings erected are oi 
such materials as to afford no safe protection against the elements* 
If the books and papers in th^ offices of the Treasurer and AudUtoc 
Qeneral should be consumed, the loss could not be repaired, and the 
State would suffer to a very large amount. There is no fire engine in 
the place, nor any efficient organization to prevent such a catastrophy.. 
Would it not be good economy, then, to have constructed a fire-proof 
building for these offices, and make such other provisions as the safety 
and security of the public property demands ? 

In conformity with the provisions of the act for the procurement 
of a block of Michigan native copper, for the Washington National 
Monument, a beautiful block was prepared under the superintend- 
ence of the Hon. Andrew Harvie, and by him taken and presented,. 
in a neat and appropriate manner, to the Board of Managers of the 
Washington National Monument association. The block, in its native 
state, was generously contributed by the Pittsburg & Boston Mining. 
Company. The whole work was performed with exquisite taste, by 
accomplished artists, residents of the city of Detroit. 

To carry out the provittons of the act, there was placed at the dis- 
posal of the Governor, one thousand dollars, of which 8910 86 has^ 
been eq>ended, leaving an unexpended balance of $89 64, in the 
treasury. The accompanying report of Mr. Harvie, gives a most 
interesting and satisfactory account of all his proceedings in connes- 
ticm with the State's contribution to this noble monument 

On the 26th day ^of August last. Congress passed an {act for the- 
constmetion of a ship canal around the Falls of St Marj^ It grants 
to the State the right of locating a canal through the p ablic laads> 
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kaown as the Military Reserralion, at the Falls at St Marj^s Rirer, 
and foar hundred feet of land in width, extending along &e Ime of 
the canal, to be used for the construction and convenience thereof ; 
and also, for constructing and completing said canal, 750,0<)0 acres 
of public land, to be selected in sub-divisions, agreeably to the (Tnited 
States surveys, by an agent or agents to be appointed by the GK>vemor 
of the State, subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, from 
any lands within the State, subject lo private entry. These lands are at 
the disposal of the Legislature of this State, for the purposes afore- 
said, and no oiher. The line of the canal must be located on'tiieline 
of the surveys heretofore made for that purpose, or such other route 
between the waters above and below the Falls, as under the appro- 
val of the Secretary of War, may be selected. The canal must be 
at least one hundred feet wide, with a depth of water twelve feet, and 
the locks at least two hundred and £fty feet long, and sixty feet wide. 
The law requires it to be commenced within three and completed 
within ten years. Before it shall be competent for the State to dispose 
of any of the lands to be selected, the route of the canal must be 
established, and a plat or plats thereof filed in the office of the War 
* Department, and a duplicate thereof, in the office of the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office. These are the most material provisions 
of the act, and those most essential to your intelligent action. So 
soon as I had notice of the passage of the law, deeming the work 
national in its character, I applied to the Secretary of War for a com- 
petent engineer, to make the necessary survey, plans and estimates, 
in order to save expense ; to have it well and scientifically done, and 
to be able to communicate the information to you. My application 
was denied on the ground that there had been no money appropriated 
to defray the necessary expenses. On informing Oapt. A. Cttnfield, 
an accomplished officer of the Topographical Corps of Engineers, of 
the &ct, he promptly volunteered his services, on condition Ulat he 
ahouM receive no compensation for his time, skill or labor. Accom* 
panfed and aided by Judge Burt, a civil engineer of our own State, 
and a gentleman of great merit, he made the necessary examioalion 
and survey, whereof a most raluable and instructive report, together 
witllapr(^le,map, plaiis and estimates of the work, is herewtthsub^ 
.mkted. He reoommends the minimum width and depth of Aie canal, 
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and fiftj'MT^i -ttbOiifii 'tfeyw liifiliAnct ilM tfii!^^ 'diflll^. 
IftdHfmUftpmi iit9eihik¥tf iMiiidl^iMmt"mlii ^b"&Vtlidx«d 
iHtttNiMl^Vi ddtliM'<Wdd iiBihj<MV^ 'Ud f »Ur'iil«Bb^'0Mig 
ttbil ^JriMHitt) «if «tfafti'it ^irbtfld 'Have 'dnki<iWfe 'tjirt '{Jte'MSe. 
CMil MffiitotlMId CMUtt Olhiiiid Ibr iltA flUMj'aj^'^l^hk^ln. 

miIiil«l>»»rtfctoa<Md»'lir'MW'aii^W><a^df'lit lUidl And the' cite- 
stOMtianiflUieweil:. Tbtffpwal'trtD W ipfiMl #z<liidv% idlhia 
dhjaok flb*^eliHt«hea]dlMi!to«oMilrtet <k» etMd'«tf'«i\lb dfiita- 

g|Mi&dM«^i«|triMy bf &tttb% 8«m)e 'of \he Iftto^Pfttta^to n$e* 
<tf 1he'«^tyMl lMid1)#b^i*'«iBfiitMrtfttaftW;^^or&6'0^ 

«iigMuii, (»<liini:tiikirije^t ' be iimst«^<imiiHMmaSSPfkpiat 

of iheliaiidsoftpeoaUton. Tbelli^^ ^mM^^S/iSti^ '^. 

could iMKiUf ttwrSifto'iitei \lti'taiaH. ^ilfy4!mtkiUU6dliTUU^4i»ftm 

WMtyif<«ff'1^'«(ttiaNbfctDirsi'if (ii«'W(tt>k'WaB to betfittie'bjr ««iik«raot< 

Wb^id»lttlt0 to KMfi ih4 #ot4 4Wdf bbicf 1^ 
^^ilS«)llMMu' l%e 'StMte haft been dbolulKdWML'lhft 
ihiptak Wi sHottUl p»)Mq;illy «soept btid bMbstiy d&(i>M«i'Uf it. 
Every effort should be made to perfonn the tnut fiudifiilly. It i» a 
work of '{^nai magminde, and of eipeeial ia^»rtaiiee to tH the lake 
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fitetfis.^ * I bdiAfB I mnftftfuiy joBiiflMto itt Tikif u inli iflMi dhlkiUi 

^ in the honeilty of jrour purposes, I rely upon ito reeei?ii|g/ fton^ jroa 

. that cooaideraikHL and altet^on it so ^Bt^auBmAj merits. 
r There is no . part of the State whioh des^nres^more yofir ^^storing 

oare than the mmeral r^poa of Lake Supeirior. ' When Ae eanal is 

^, eompleted* its importance yrSX be better undesstoodthiai it ur at ^saa- 

^ . ent Stored with metalic wealth, its reseoroea are YaiW "^aed wdj re- 

., quire capital, and that spirit of enterprise which :chaiiidteriaes (he 

American citizen to develope ikem- Complamts «ref altered there 
; fgainst the legislaticni inrolring ibm interests, wai not ifilho«t fonn- 
, datipn. A ifjse> jodioiouf and SberalpoUciy should be pujpiie4 snd 
.nothing done toorao^ihe energmof its citiieBS. Itisa newre- 
. gion^^at certain seasons of tiie year, fax remored from the reA of 
. ibB ciTiliaed worldi— ^aqd its iidmJbitMrta eoinpeiUad to endue many 

hardships and privations. Instead, of being cepetlad from its by ilBb* 
. eial legblatioUf they should be encomiged, and ereiy x«isanable in*- 

ducement held out to others to join them. In the end this will be 
_ found to be good pdicy. Unless aU the igdicirtions are frlaet^atpart 

of the State will yet prove a yahiable acquisition. It becomes you, 
. therefore, to examine the acts passed relatlag to i1^ and if any wrong 

has been done, endeavor to repw it; if further le^slation bneces- 

..saiy, give it freely and speedily. 

You are required to provide for an enumeration of the,;^abitantB 

of the State in the year eighteen hundred and fi%-four. It would 
. besatisfoctory and useful to provide for the cQllectionf.at.thesilQie 
. time, of statistical ii|6mnation. The ^traezpense could not be liofet 
. and the practical results might be prodaetive of muck good*. > 

The question of lemodelliag the kw regukting the tfaje ei sa^mt 
. ^irits has been of la^te much ajptated in this State^ IShe existing 
. law has not answered the expectations of ito advocai^, andisiipt 

g^Qfirally enforced. Ereqrgood citizen is in 6iTor. of |9t|SA0ting the 

^Ottttse of tempeiance by idl fidr and legitimate means* Whatever 

phin maybe ddvisedbyyoushoiild be well matu»BKL. PubSe:opinioii 

diould be consulted^ ftnd the law adapted to the condition, of the 

St^te. . 
The Board of Auditors have the examination and aiyustment of 



fidilifdlly diaiimgBA tbetidatbt,. but tbeir^w^rt ai«,|pf»t«and 
their action should be strictly guarded aud seTvrelj iiorutiiiiied« Be- 

. aides a record of their proceedings, the Board should make an 9a- 

, nual report of all their doings. 

Some limit should be fixed to the presentation pf claims. A claim 
^ce rejected, should not i^ain be entertained. It is almost inyari* 
ably baaed cm ex parte testhnony, and the claimant has a decided ad- 
▼ax^tage over the State. Why not give the decision of the Board the 
force of a judgment of a competent judicial tribunal? 

The State officers are prohibited by the constitution from veceiring 
any fees or perquisites for the performaDce of any dutii^ connec(^ 
with their offices. It was not designed to prohibit or abolish office 
charges, but that they should be paid into the Treasury. Some pia» 
yision seems necessary to meet this change. I doubt the utility of 
this entire article of the constitution. The salary to whiph eaqh State 
officer should be entitled, ought to hare been left to the wisdom of 

. the Legislature. Coming directly from the people, tkey would not 
-hare abused their confidence, but would hare adapted the salaries to 
the services of the officers, and the condition and finances of the 
State. The peo^e. will never refuse to pay a just and liberal com* 
pensation to public servants. 

To many there appears to be a conflict between the constitutional 
and atajtutory provisions in regard to townsh^ officers. To prevent 
confusion, either the statutes should be amended, or a declaratory 
act passed. 

Huchinccmvenience has arisen from the act '* to prohibit the main- 
iaitting of suits ineqifiity by judgment creditor's bills, .and toproTide 

. a law in lieu thereof.*' The ends of justice wouldbe better anbsenr- 

' -od by giving the creditor the privilege of prooeediog under this act» 
or filing a creditor's bill, at his own discretipn. 

The contingent fund at the commencement of the last fiscal year, 
including 93,000 passed to its credit m February last, amouiUed.to 
110,007 98, of which $225 3? has been expended^ lea/ring a balance 
of #9,872 61. In February next, #8,000 more is to be added to 
ibis by law, making the sum of •12,872 61. Of this, f 1,000 vmy 
be required during the ensumg two years, and the vemaind^ dioidd 



^Me, it'b'as'been comparatively small. iThis is a vH^iXer ibiE^)iM- 
oody affects the interests of the State, and deserves consi^eriitibn. 
' Some steps shonldl)e taken td inform ihe emi^prant'of oar eidiJlltioDr 
' t!he peculiar advantages pos'se^ed by us, and to gh^e 'such 'otherib- 
. formadbn as is communicated to him by other of 'the West^hi StsCes. 
There are yet within our limits 25,000,000 acres of land beHdflgihg^ 
to the general government. 'Iifost of these lands ^r^*ftlk!le, i>rodi^c- 
tive, e'Bi^bly situated, eas% improved, ididbheWply bbttoHed. Na 
State can'''diflrer to emigrants more desitable locations kbdhovhes. 
* A' istfUhg ^ortiras' ia^e to kiduce the general ^^ehimtit to Ye- 
; h&bttWie^the^dtate theinondysexj^hdk VbTmiteei' i^;- 

' iihexiitor4he'^exi<kn >;mr. Ithas beeh attended WiOi'itiiTieh trotible 

* aiidp^Mity. Through tihe Vigilance of our dfeWgtttjbn in Cbn- 
gtess, ^e hkve at last partially suciieeded;' t19;^5 of %e tl^m W 
Been*to6w»ed, of whieh •10,60(> ivas tetaSned by the getse^ gov- 

' 'eihinbL^nt t6' lii^uidate the interest on ' the botid6 of the l^tate, '' held liv 
trust by it; aiid $8,^5 was paid by draft. There is ^] a balance 
claimed of some l*2,;4O0, which I am assumed will be soon adjustiid. 
Nothing was done with the asylums for the deaf, dttmbr^Ad tffind» 
and for die insane, by the last Legislahire. The ineans hcfrefofore 
Appropriated are ikii to be inadequate. None^of bur 6itiz(^8 i£re 
more 'deserving of your sympathies, and they daimot be tbo'siron^j' 
conmiended to your £Eivorable notica 

If'i^ay^sare preferred against counlr^ or toWrislnp Officers; and 
theif^Wihibval by the' Governor is requeisted, and an inquiry into tte 

' cha^g^s'direct6'd, the present law directs it to be done before die 

• county JTO^e. f hat ftihctionary no longer existing, the tfuties shoifld 
devolve upon the circuit court commissioner. ' ' 

The «ct relative to the circuit courts provides^ that if the circuit 
judge 'Mft8 not attend court at any time before six o'clock in the af- 
ternoon of the seisond day of the term appointed to be held, the sher- 

' itf or derlc'shall adjourn said court without day. This provision has 
soiDQ^inei^ caused unnecessary delay and embarrassiment. There can 

' be M hnpropriety in aothorifflng the adjournment to a day when'ttie 
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Jti4te c«ft)«tt0id. It i» i»»p i imir>ftli r i W e ftr Mp to coiifjy.^Bllli 

i^copf4tf % japmikof th«r30Mto and Bcnpjie^ S«ppaa0«te- 

«fi«r the a4joi9x?bpb^ of tk^ L^gidAtore^ and dopofliUd m Ote offipe 
«r the SeereM^7.«f SU|te», where it serret no other puipoee than to 
IfOflber tip h|^ roQns^.wliid) are.now too apnall.. The correoted jour- 
i^U are prifited under the eupenrUion of the proper officers and 
aufl^^ia jof ttiex|i pli^^d in the lihrary, wl^re tbejr can be referred 
to. The writ^Bi copf 19. never cooanlted. It coeta the State aereral 
hvi^dred dc^larsi! isrhipfa mig be move properly expended, and the «n- 
neeessfcy labor .diapeaepd wjjfl^ 

The jp^irir)g,neeewitie« and increaaiiig businese of the State re- 
qnire the ecN»3tniiotipi^ of new lines of Bailroada« This can only be 
done by general law. I^teytain no do\^bt of its pioprietgr and utility 
and^annoi peiooeiTe hoiw the State can be injured lyr it Ijke all 
geaerai Ittws, jt eboidd be well gn«ide4» luod all prohibitie«Sr condi* 
tioos and JinltMiena«xpjre8ai»4 ia l^ngongeso simple and intcA^- 
ble^ ^ikaA.\aglmm»^mi\ imff^^ men ciamM^t sucoessfttUy penrert 
its true mealNllgvr 

A j^ro; question baa. i been n^e^uHf staicted as to the posrer to 
auMid e^dstf ngi ehai^tfllfti to Fbich I will for a i^oipent ady^rt.. Cor^ 
porationamay^iboifonned undar ^[^eral la^i^, M can^iot ,he created 
by^;sMi^.aet»exoapft>fcriBtntie9al{)it^^ Tbft Tigyfii^itfiw naay 
pasjs a law akeang (xt amatidiBg any ant el inooriioiitif^n-grfHited 
before the. adoptioii^of the^ie^Mplntiony yiith tb^ #ssei|t of two^il^jqda 
of the members elected to each hottiPr.bat no. such act can, be re- 
newed orextaadad^ ThQifNily point, noi^ ofeon^^aqiienc^ i9. wheth- 
er Railnoad'Compames caabe elotbed wiilih the poirer cf erteyting^ . 
or yery mateiaaUy diyergitg ftoKOf the line of road f^il^ady, establish- 
ed, and fixing tR({M^tenmnfiting points eniirel dlSmntrfrom thosf 
designated hy toir cbarten; in ether wosdflb oan they be (empowered 
to do that wbieh was not designed or contemplated by the Legi4a« 
tnre grantiag. die /Charters? No new Charter 9an,be granted for any 
such puifiose.. JS thevpeworcan be given: to existing coiporations,. 
can it not be eid^tg^d so as to permit the whole , State to bethni^, 
-corersd witkaaet work of Bafli!oads» eontmry toihe q>%itt.otih# . 
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coi^tilfa^n? ^ in that esse tli« proyi^fSn tost A gei&eral la^ Ird^d be 
rendered unnecessary. There is nodotibt the Legidiaiar^ oan in- 
crease and enlar^ the present powers of Hiese corporiitid^, so as 
to eniable them the more effectnally to accomplish the origiba} object 
of the grant; but can thej confir powers which haye in view objects^ 
far beyond the conception of the gnmtors of their chaHsets? The 
provisions of a charter may be defective, or inefficient, and wfll not 
serve the purposes originally intended or designed, and Jiere tfaiere 
may be no constitutional objection to an amendment which will lud 
the corporators in accomplishing this. But is there not room for 
strong doubt, whether you can go beyond this limitation, and grant 
to the corporators what you cannot bestoiv upon any other body of 
men, the power of extending the line of tJie road fifty, <me hundred, 
or a thousand miles, or totally changing the terminating points, con- 
trary to the tenor, effect, and design of the original charter? Is it 
not virtually granting a new charter? The provision of our consti- 
tution touching a general law appears to have been oo{»ed from the 
coiistitution of theiState of New York, but the latter authorizes the 
Legislature to create corporations iy speckd €tct inca^ss where in tkdr 
Judgment, the etjeds cf ike cotporcUian cannot be attained- under penerat' 
laws. This places it entirely tn the dnscretion of the Legislature. 
There is no such provision in our constitution. My reflections 
have led me to doubt, whether any suehi amendments, as wiQ' 
radicsdly change the charter, can be made wiAout militating against 
the provisien^for a g^eral law. But as the Object can be so ea«ily 
attained under a general law, is it expedient to resort to a doubtful^ 
power to accomplish the same thing? 

You are authorized to pass a general banking law, to take effect 
when approved of by a majority of the votes of the electors of the- 
State, cast thereon, at a general election. The constitution makes^ 
the officers and stockholders of every institution uad^ such law, in« 
diindually liable for tbe payment of its debts whilst they are offic^ra. 
or stockholders. R requires secuiities to the fall amount of the 
notes or biBs re^^stered, in State or United States stocks, bearing in^ 
terest^ to be deposited with the State Treasurer for the redemption of 
snob notes or bills, in specie — the bill h^ders to be preferred in pay- 
ment—and it prohibits, in all cases and under all cireumstances^ the- 
saspeneion of specie payments. These are considered salutary pro^ 



raiMti<if|il fikiiited to pIMom^isdpreiett'te li^tAd^eMi- 
niaiy tttUlbMs of-liii^' olaia of emr eMaelifl in ino^ d«agey from 
baipk i^TMi.'^ PtM^ exptriextee has made our people esieeediaglj 
jealous of all «iidli<ittetiliitiMi| butit aofty be inroper for yon to* m- 
qiui^, wkatter itja belln* to bare m ovrmldiC, baiiha npoo a sottod 
and beiilflqr'btt^ whicb lis ean eontrol, ifaaii to wdht o«r State to 
be floocM uMi tbe pi^er cvrreney from abroad, moei <rf wbicb is 
na^ in vedHy^/voirtli the paper ob ivMdi die^otea f>e eikgraiired. At 
praaei^ we aW'gitmg chmaeter to the kaoes of banka about wbieb 
we actualfy Uow nbtiuag<**4n wkqae amu^iiient we bare &o par- 
tieipatfaMHHHBd Mfe dms literallj paymf^ a laige tvftute for wba^ 
generally is die Hid, provea to be a great onrae. If Ae other States 
w91 periiut the isene and eircnklion of a worthless, irredeemable 
currency, it should be our object toiesaen, if we camiot entirely des- 
troy, the etil. 

Experienced backers estimate the amount of foreign bank notes in ' 
ciroul8fi<m in Hiis State, at' $3,000,000; domestic, $600,000; gold 
and silver cohi in actual circulation, $600,000; making in the aggre- 
gate #4,ld0,000. It will be seen that at five per cent., a very rea- 
sonable estimiite, we are annually paymgthe bankers of other States 
$150,000. Ifuch of this currency is the production of unsound 
banks and fraudulent bankers. Some of the banks are placed at 
p(nnta almost inaccessible to the bilt holders. Large amounts are 
is8tted4>y eas^m banks, expressly for circulation m tiiie west. Eren 
if we had a larger number of sound and solvent banks within our 
own b<xr4ere, the inferior might take the place of the superior curren?^ 
cy . It is a dffficuH matter to manage and regtdate, biit of one thing 
we could be certain, that upon all the capital employed for such 
purpose in the Stale, we oould levy « tax, and thus reaetre some com- 
pensatimi for the franchises enjoyed. 

BiUs were introduced at the ImA session of the Legialatui^ to 
amend the charters of some of the presoit banks, and contain seyand 
▼ahiable provisiQiis. Something is necessary to piodwe gmater urn- 
formity, and as near as maybe an adaptation to dieprovislona oi Ae 
new constitution. I approve the poKqr of makmg mie public ofleer 
a cheek upon another ; but whether the method suggested in those 
billii is the best, I am unable to say. The pzindpal <Ajecl of legia- 
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litifin id to himhi i ilyniH hn tn Mmiti Ihn trill hritor it iliwKlMn 
a frir. IftoiiiaMte i*^«>in«M> hirimitiii tft twotiOt caailaUitftfAB^flikaHi 

"^ ^TH*. i*^*w^^WBW^l* .^■•TW^""1U ^'^K^fl^^^^'^ .^^ ^' "iww ^'^^^■^^^^M^^i^il^^WP^I**^^" 

uniei: tb^ cofttart.of Hie LegUitoie* la regmi to OiM tM^ die 
biBliolder Ihmi to» dqp«iid •nkunfyon tht boMstgr^ probity, fad. jMK^ 
of Ibo QffiAen(^Mid«iteUi6Uenk Thoohaiter of ihftiiBiVMr^oKpiBM 
in ti^ j^wr 1S«5, «nd of 4l»e Utter (m I iMde^^ Hie 

Ii6|^«|ll^luce ia IfliiS all0miiled t» iqpeftl tlos and other dNttoai. Init 
ther^.Jw. fliace beai a.dwiiiQaof (be Sapmno Ooaii of lhi\6faite, 
wUk^ is ni^jmiidfeii edTerse to die povor 90 exordied. Urn lAwtor 
of thd Bf^l^ of M^iipaib. Couaty was coaaeet^d with ibftiNiartnictiQQ. 
ci the Macomb and Saginaw Baihroad^ and was amended! iWiteriaUj 
in .1^0, Cif^lfmp conditions are contained in the chu^l^ w^h 

«^)f^ %^ J^ P«?^?»«4- Th^^hwAosteasjiWypefscAlo,)^ 
act j^usin^^ 90^ yefurs ag^ bat has been recently if^j^^, With 
a yiey ^.fo^ei^ i^ci^i^ 

Circuit Qftn^ fp;^ W^y^ Coanty, and fm order en^re^j^jiifus^ 
bill an4 prpc^^n©.. Wxaa^ thi? decision an appeal, VM Jt*ep, tp ,tibe 
Si^ii»edqi:(^^ where it st|U re^af»ins..andecidi(9d. N91 tap^ wi# paid 
%.^te by,9ug baflk «mffl few weeks a^, whea tn^^waup^ ua- 

der.ihs h»^^fSa»y^.^^ ^ ^ oherter fc faUd^ 

a Ifj^ a]])9}^^]9^.t9xes is yet4ae.<re9( it; if it k mk <feeJ8tefc ie 
nqt ^^tigp4 tp. |^ii5f^a|iy_.taji; bojfa }t,. as it m^hk be, vieifed,aa coua- 
•teip^^ing its l^g{tp 

My attention has been difected to en institotioa called the ^Adrian 
Insurance Company/ chartered in 1839» for insaranoe purposes, and 
aniended in 1&48. The officers of this company have eominenced 
issaing^ notes or bills, in the similitude of bank bills, with a view of 
ha«[i^-them oMwtifarte a part of ^ur circulating medium. They 
clium io poswas ai^d doexe^iae baaldng powers under theb charter. 
I wm^ learn that busioeas of any Idnd whatever has befove been 
transacted hy the Ooaqwny. ^ce the adoption of the new consti- 
4;ution,; sachydermant privileges are becoming valuable and as efforts 



OQttfti^ Iml ly c i i l y proUMted» Uia cxweite «f biakb|]^ p«Mr% is 
evMMrtikatt the iriiole lo^ of the a«t of inooirporatioii. The tenlii 
tieitloa^ "onder ivWdh they elaim to do a benkiDf budnesB, girea a 
poiNt^fta purchiaealid hrtd real ostate^ with diia prorrieo attadiid to 
it : *Fnf9kM^^hnif$, That it ehall not be lawfol for the eaid eorpo. 
xdMmtk^mm or emjiof $aj part of their etodi, ftmds or moiieye, m 
bvyiag or aelliag any goodi» waresk merehaadiset or eoaaaoodilSea' 
whatooe^er, 4>r m oiiy h^oMng opei/^adme cr dieniieM, or hi trade, 
or J^ttMiieM of any ixchsmge or ttoMroiser, or ia the purchase 
or sals of aaj Block or faaded debt whatsoever, created or to^ be tre- 
ated by or under any act of the United States, or of this or any par- 
ticalar State, nor toemt^ffayao^ or di2Z^ or mafe 09^ CO firlhe 

poj^ment of moHtty ody txeepi under the seal of said eorpcndim; 
ofuf a& suck noieB and contracts skM to Mmtstis and purposes heiaken 
as spfiekgtkf ai l<3f$D.' This is not all, but the only part of the pro* 
yiao that bears upon the question under consideration. It will at 
oneebeseen that the corporators are in the plainest and strongeat 
language prohibited from using or employing their means ''in npj 

ft a 

battking operation or business, or in tntde or buriness of any exchange 
or stock-brc^er." lam informed that they daim that the clause 
^norlo eiiiit any notes or bills, or i^ake any contract for the payment 
of money only except under the seal of said corporation/ modifies, 
or in ejfeet nulfifies the banking prohibition, and gives them ftdl 
banking powers. Kow this very clause would seem to me to confine 
them to their legitimate business of insurance, and not to confer up- 
on them privileges which private persons enjoy, of sigmng and giv- 
ing notes and bills and making contracts, without the necessity of a seal. 
The exception is clearly confined to the sentence, ^ nor to emit 
any notes or bills, d:c.,^ and does not qualify any of the preceding 
clauses. It was manifestly intended to strengthen the prohibition 
and guard it more effectually, as bank bills are never made under seal, 
or taken as ''specialties at law. The bills issued by this company do not 
purport to be under seal, and the only ground for any such pretence, - is 
the word ^'seal,'' in small letters, on one coiner of the bills, being a part 
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of the ewg»Yiwg neatly ejcee^tod, bot^vMeafly aotiiprint rf b|r<H>g<^ 
fioir% and net » seal within the nMHumg of tlieoliar^ Theoliaitir 
oonlainsnopiovitiQnfiNrspeeiepaymentay BO limit aa to issues or obeo* 
lation, Bo^ of the moat ordinary guards that are tinowtt amad ik 
banidBg charter* to shield. and protect the people from the rraois 
eflbcts of a iailare. It cannot be amended so as to give banh^f 
privflegesi because diere woold be no fitness betsreen the amend- 
ment and the act itsel£ The thirteenth secdon of the act of ittcorr 
poration nntborises the Legislature at any time to alter* amend* or 
rqpeal it ; and as ite maniinat intention has been penrerted, which 
should not be tolerated* I recommend its repeal, saving if practieable» 
the rights of the bill holder. 

A project is understood to be on foot to rescnseitate the Lake Erie 
and River Biusin Railroad Company and other c<MrporatioDS for like 
purposes. Every such attempt should be promptly met and defeated. 

The constitution clothes the Circuit Courts with power to issue 
writs of quo-warranto* and as it is expedient to have all procee(Unga 
against corporations terminated without unnecessary delay* proper, 
provision should be made to enable these courts to give efficient op- 
eration to this power. The prosecuting attorney of each counfy also 
might be required to give such cases his attention. 

The emission of notes or bills, in the similitude of bank bills, by 
any person or company* without express banking powers* should be 
made a misdemeanor. Whoever debases the coin is severely pun- 
ished* and why should not he, who otherwise debases the currency ? 

I refejr you to the Adjutant General's report for the condition.<tf the 
militia. Volunteer companies* of which there are many in the State 
well equipped and disciplined, are well worthy your aid and encour- 
agement 

The Legislature now meets biennially. The State officers are no- 
longer ai^inted by the Governor, and are not subject to the same 
close inspection tuid scrutmy as formerly. The iinpresnon prevails* 
that I have control over them — am required to investigate the affiurs. 
of their office — and am responsible for their conduct ; but neither 
tfie constitution or the laws, g^ve me any such power. They are as 
independent of the Executive* as he is of them. He can caQ upon, 
them for information* but if refused, there is no method devised of 
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enforcing the c«IL Injustice to them — ^I mj with gre«t pleasure— 
they have erer been most courteous and obIipng» not only to mSr 
but to all who have had official intercourse with them.- I belieTe st- 
ery thing in their offices inD be found in good conditi<m» and as the 
laws require — still the practice should at once be established, of a 
strict and rigid cTamination, so as to asotrtain satisfiu^terily that aU 
things therein are as they should be. If any wrong has bean inten- 
tionally committed, or any duty neglected, let it be exposed and de- 
nounced. If erery thing isrighti let the officer have the benefit of 
it m hb justification against any accusation. If any tangiblis diarges 
are made against any of them, ente^iain and scrutinise them doaelyi 
and afford erery fiuropporiunity to the persons preferring, to main* 
tain them. This is just and proper, and what the interests and char- 
acter of the State demand. 

Your session is confined by the C(mstitution to forty days^ and is 
comparatiyelyashort one. Still it is believed to be long enough to 
accomplish every thing the welfiire of the people requires. I trust 
that discarding those malign influences that too often infest legislative 
bodies, the wisdom, which may characterize your action, will show 
a proper appreciation of the great interests committed to yeu. In 
aU measures you may see fit to propose, for the promotion of tha 
public good, you may rest assured of my cordial co*operation. 

"^ ROBERT McCLELLA.NIK 



fixxGurrvx Onracx, 
Lansinfff Jan, 5, 1853 
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CX>PP]EB. BLOCK FOR WASHmOTON. NAIIOMAL MON- 
UMENT. 

HOK. ANBEXW HABVn'a RBFOKT. 

lb BU ^SxceUei^, Bobdut HcClbujlhd, Oavemar of Mieh/ifftm. 

.. . Snt : — The undersigned, to whom was entrotted the task of ^ ear- 

lying o«t the otgeet" set fbiih in an aotof the Lqgidatare of llkh- 

.%lfli» entitled ^' An act toprovide for procuring a blook of MieUgaa 

.native copper for the Washington NaftiooAl Mommant," approfod 

March 28, 1850, respectfiilly reports : 

. That the block has been procured and completedi and all that now 
remaina to be done is to transport and delivtr the same to the ** Wash- 
ington National Monument Society," in the city of Waslu^glolu 
Soon afier the trust had been committed to the undamipndv ha 
opened p eorre^adence with several of the Lake Sq^or Wooing 
Companies, and was fiirored with a oommunicalion from Hon* 
Thpiaas M. Howe, of Pittsburgh, Treasurer of the ''Pittsburg^ 
imd Boston Mining Company/' tendering, on behalf of the directors 
of said . Company, to the State of Michigan^ for the desjuad object, 
<mch * mass of native copper as^the undera^edmfght sefeot. This 
generous offer was promptly accepted anitfittiQgly aekaowledged by 
.tlif^undei:8igned, and copies of the ooncespondance. transmitted to the 
ei»eutive of the State. A selectioii waamade, as soon as possiUsy 
of what seemed to be a sutable mass from the ^ Cliff Milieu" b«t 
alter the fidthful expenditure of much labor thereon, by Mr. Cyras 
W. Jackson, it was found to ccatain so many bidden flaws and unper- 
kctiom as tp render it unfit for the purpose, and it waa aeeoidiiigly 
. abandoned. Through the awatained liberality of Mr. Howe and tiie 
; dure6l(tta of ihe *' Pittsburgh and Boston ifinimc Conqiany,'' anedMur 
. bloefc was selected^ also from the «' Cliff Mine.'' This blodc haa 
. J^een squsBe^ ftoed, poUsfaed and appropriately in8cr3)ed inooafoim- 
.,i|y with the act of the Legidature. The inscription to whidi tfaeea* 
..diteheon of the State has been added, was waoan^t m ttiohigiBiw^ 
i&vtf 4ter and firmly attached to the free, and the whole work now 
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imMili Ml appeannce whkb wortfaify iOnilntot om of the vahy^ 
bk nooareeib u^d does erecBi to the meehaideal aUH of the Stole, 
fiilly realises the ordinal des^rn of the imdenigBed, and ocwiaaade 
{he admiratioii of all spectators. 

'He OMt^ioieiits ^l^ch faftre l)eea t^^xtadSif <itiid^ 
Touchers for which are on fife in thi proper department of the got- 
emment at Lansing) 'are as foll6#8 — ^to wit : 
7b «yrus W. JtiOticm, Idr liOot^m fitst Ubcfr #l^'ias 

ahaliA»Md..: .:Mift 00 

7dlBltidM'1iiXMghtfdr^cti«til)| ifeikSid'bldbk, k«%ifti^;^kM 

lrtto«^KJ«i^ €9'^ 

To Geoi^ Doty, for silTer» siHerwoilr, ^gritftg ktid ffii- 
isfe^g... : :.. -."'^ W 

IPo Ifohtt^h, Wkyhe % Co., ^r a ^iffiBSf^ienit iron iiit^ed^ V6t 
JlBMIfHiWtoittiy'WoAtoW^^^ '^'At 

fn.yniiida^ t6'the'ab6vis %{ff reqtiK td be i&arg^d iiJuko^t 
eckfiftcl^With triidisr^ed, to trttDSport tind miiet^fMk 
- lo Aef Hi^lMUtt^flMoflA] MoktntfiSnt ^o6%lf ki "W^- 
liiglbn :..:...:.. ..._..'«»'% 

' It tiJk^^'fdiiiains M fl^ Mdehtghed td^y^Hb^ 
llie lb<i^ ri]^ e^oii^jm^hto been practised ^iT^ifOfffil^ c&iflib^ 
wiih Ih^ €»(MI^ 6f 'the ti^^t eaniinWed lb liifr, ^«» ^Hfh. 
tfa^ ^t^t'Viis'Mto done by <ffi(A]^an mkhMckMi^Wlt^t 
ibO^i^^mOf^mSit'JkmmM Mot l^^lrtdiVed Vin^m%ki'H«Mtf a 
t6mp^iM6^ Utifiit^ WpilMr% ^me^iM nAa^ie liilAMIftd 
litiBS«^Tii9i labor. ' tWipfeert%, 

Detaroit/April 22, 1852. 

• fiteb--f Mytd lie'tLoinor to i«|i6Hr-^4Utt b pmstl^e ^JtHSi'tfllt^ 
ili€fl(ft%nt^Mm64br%etranspoftal9^ aiM deKiteiy 6f talie'VlMk bf 
nktire'e^pfier, conttflbtttedby <he State of liidiigan to^e WiiHl%- 
ton NMJ^&}4fdntilnent, in'c<Monnity ir^ tUe' ai^'olF Ifte Ii^Mh- 
latare protidfhg for the same, I proceeded to WasUiiigfe^ in ^laoi^e 
%r the block, wheare I arrived, on the 5th of May lai^t I iMteUidi- 
afe6ly eiffled tqpon the Board of Managers, of the Monumental Bddei^, 
and tendered'them *<^chigan's contribution.'' It was suggested to* 
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me thai it would be more gratifying to the Board to have a public 
pres^MtoMn of 4lie Mo<^ and aetfiig wiAin yonat itatrihfeieur, I ton- 
eented^UHMch' ^ arraiig«teeni JkeiMSihgty the eeJMMMy of Iftie 
presentiddn tbok place in the Rotutdift of the Gapitel, on tiUs I'dth of 
Hay liiNt^y tfsdon the fiAoirmg day, I had the pleasai^ of receiVteg 
the oMttunie^eto, a copy of wUch h atitiexed. I itooiMiet copy 
of Oe'Mdf iMlfilMis allttded to in Oi^ cMtamiiiealfati. 

Touir most dtft SttrvH, 

ANDBflBW HHJPFB. 
mMk; 3% Idlst, 1B82. 



(COFT.) 

Ub Mo| 

May 20th, 1853. 



WjommBWH NATiQirju. Uoifxaeusft OmcM, > 



Ho& Aronxw Habydb — ^(MM^^to: 

Sm» 4Mt>^I h««>e the honor to tcluiMate hei^^ 
dufiMtt ^HMttkaottflly adapted by Che BuMffdof IfMiagerft of liM Waah- 
ingte* iMiMiikial Ifeanmeiit SMecy, wdfu aeeoHlttK^ theMirith, 
tsnAtt^'fm, vstA dupoug^ yen, repirefi^tityig Ate Stalle of lAcWgan, 
on this interesting occasion, to the Governor and L^iaiaesre^ said 
Stale, KWUf^' Oiyi e gsio tt of the acksowls^iMmils of Oie Beaid^ Ibr tbe 
luif riifliffm ipsfiinieB^rf the miaem) mmKh of Uiehigaii, ItfteHded to 
l e pr epwiitiaChe IBilbnallifcanRneiit io Wwhingtnft, aiiialaojl9 yw, 
fiii ihnailwimWiii^^TSiiit in piifSfa<iag(iwbloAfr>thnfl»iifdhfMan' 
aget% iMritwiyei tfally reqgesi a^^epB^/tbenaf, to beptMifehldQiriliitte 
reply from the 2d Vice President of HsmOcitiAj. 

If (AH QiHetnly aftd 
BniqieolAdljVoaxB, 
(Bigmif mSSmA WSDOfBbmBll. 

(oepr m taoMom^mh) 
WJysnaoffOK KAttKimuc ihmmM^ Okhicb, I 

iA armmlwirf tbe Bo^ of MafM^eia, of tbe Washington Nar 
tioMt M>wmint Society, hfSA thUr Aiy^ Ao t^Oomg meiitei 
were uhiamiioasly adopts : 

Jairiimt Utat the <!»■]» of tha Bond be presented to the State 
of lMi%isi> far the terybeatttiMbiadi of totter 
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the wmm of lake Superior, and pseaented by the Hon. Aads^w 
Bjum»p on tlie Idth inst, to the Board of Managers, U> be phoedin 
the Waahington National Monument, now in progreas in this city* 

Bsnbfeip That the Hon. A* Harvie be teqoeated tofiurniah aoo^ 
of hia Terj appropriaie and eloquent addreas, ddirered in the Botui* 
da of the Capitol, upon the occasion of presenting the fine Uodc of 
natire copper from the State of Michigan, to be placed in the great 
Washington Monument^ and that the 2d Vice President of the Society 
be also requested to furnish a copy of his reply to the adctreaa,ior 
publication. 

(True copy from the Journal.) 

(Signed) Attest : J. W. ECKLOFF, ClerL 



Speech of Ahdbbw Habvix, Esq., of Michigan, in the BoUmda '. 
of the Capitol, on Wednesday kst, on presenting to the Managers of ■ 
the Wasfaii^flon Monument^ in the name of the State of MieUgan 
the block of copper for the Monument Addressing the ChaifBaanoC 
the Managers, he said : 

Sin : By the direction of the Governor, and und^ the authority of 
the laws of the Stale of Michigan, I hare the honor to present to the: 
Washington National Monument Association this Uocfc of natiteoop- 
per, inscribed with natire silyer, as im appropriate coniributbn from 
Michigan to thitt splendid obelisk which we see slowly risingto the 
memory of the venerable WASHOsroroir. 

Mankind, whether savage or dviHzed, in all ages and in all lands, 
have sought to testify their gratitude and perpetuate their esteem, by 
rearing bfl^ and lastnig monuments in commemoration of great events 
and distinguished public bene&ctois. It is the spontaneous and uni- 
versal manifestation of a moat noble human sentiment ; and to die 
American People has been reserved the peculiar privilege of mani- 
feating this sentiment to commemorate the greatest of histmc events 
—the founding of this glorious Confederacy ; the most fflustrioua of 
human beneinstmrs— the immortal Washni^on* When we leiadt en 
the mighty tide of proqperiiy that has flowed m upon this nation, < 
during the last seventy-five years, bomihejBVtiU and ih$ man, wdl. 
may we set 1^ y<»uler grand pile and exclaim^ in the devout and^H^ 
vent language of the ancient patriarch, " Hitherto hath the Lord 
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helped ub ! " It was, sir, a beautifvl and a sublime conception to 
propose that eacliof the States of the Union should conMbute» from 
Its own native resources, materials for the adornment of this pculj 
national memoriaL Our children, and our children's children, to re- 
mote generationsi will here recc^se with pride and admiration the 
gnnite, the marble, the porphyry, the gold-bearing quartz, and the 
metallic rock of their native States. There are sermons in these 
stones, sir, which, while they silently preach of the pastf will ever in- 
culcate on the jpresent, lessons of wisdom, and tend to draw around us 
the kmdly bonds of universal national sympathy and good will. It 
18 fitting that each of this family of nations should throw in her stone 
to swell the ma£;id|fent cairn of their great Father. Each tribute is 
an emblem of lo\VBr his memory, and a pledge of fidelity to that 
sacred nationality which it was the mission and the business of his 
life to establish. To Yii^inia belongs the proud distmction of having 
'^giyen Washington to America ; " but it must be remembered that 
^ffreat Northwest was then a part of that noble and generous State,, 
aad Michigan, from her home amid the ocean lakes, as one of the 
immediate legitimate offspring of the ** Old Dominion," claims to 
share in the honor of his nativity. I know her claim will be allowed. 
Bat, sir, no State, no country can exclusively appropriate the memory 
<rf Washington. His fame belongs to eternity, his example and his 
doctrines are the birthright of mankind. Even the potentate who 
aow sits on the ruins of Rome craves the privilege of rescuinga mass 
from the mouldering monuments of the past to adorn this noble struc- 
tore. What a pregnant and impressive sermon will that st^me con- 
tiia! With mute eloquence it will teach how transitory is humaii 
{[bry ; and while it suggests, will warn us to avoid tihose sins of pride, 
■of luxury, and of depraved ambition by which the mighty Republic of 
iatiquity fell Switzerland, also, from her mountain home of free- 
diHB, sends hither a stone of remembrance, and the descendants of 
7ell win recognise an emblem of their fatherland in the monument of 
WaAington. 

I itiight speak, sir, of the unexampled, the amazing mineral wealth 
of die Northwest, which Michigan's contribution so clearly demon- 
itiates. I might allude to the exhaustless nature of that wealth, and 
^^ the propriety of its rapid development, and the certain national 



benefits whioh would immediately flow from facilitating an intercourse* 
with tnie magnificent region where tliis wealth abounds ; but this is 
neilher the time nor the occasion for the use of such arguments. '*Iik 
reason's ear'^ this mass of native metal itself utters a language fkt 
more eloquent and conrincing than any that I could employ, and the 
short and significant inscription addriesses itself to every mind. 

Su*, it is a sweet and becoming token of our love, esteem and rcT- 
erence to bid yonder column rise to the fame of Washingtoa It 
is an ajypropriate expression of worthy national pride, and soothes^ 
the bunung desire we feel to testify our devotion to the mem^ 
ory of the ^mighty dead.*'* But, sir, a nobler monument stands — a 
memorial of Washington, and his epitaph is engrave on every heart 
that beats in unison with human liberty. That ep^Kh is beautifally 
and significantly e2{»ressed in the sentiment whifli suggested the 
motto 01 the State, 1 have, on this occasion the honor to represent 
— *♦ Si ^uabbis MONUMBKTual CIRC0MSPICB." ** If you seek for his 
monument, look around,'^ and you will find it in this glorious Union 
of ^e and independent States. You will find it in the intelligence, 
the generosity^ and the self-reliance of our citizens. Tou will find it 
in the cheerfulness, the activity, and the prosperity of the millions 
whose happy homes are scattered over this broad land. You will 
find it in the gushing plenty that crowns every board, and renders 
the world tributary to our commerce. You will find it in the erect 
bearing in which the favored people of this land stand up, in the God- 
bestowed dignity of manhood; quick to see and ever ready to vindi- 
cate the inalienable rights ot humanity. Yes, sir, thi6 GLORiotnet 
UiTioN is the true Wal^hington National Monument Palsied be the 
anii that would be impiously stretched out to shatter or deface it t 
As that lofty column will stand on the banks of the beautiful Poto^ 
mac, tnay its great proto-type, "The Union," in all its moral grandenr 
and sublimity, stand on '* the bank of Tmie," beammg forth rays of 
comfort and hope to the oppressed throughout the world, and shed- 
ding iCs benign influence and protecting light, on countless myriadi^ 
yet to Ihre May it remain unhurt amid the storm and strife d p^S^ 
kA traiffiiire^ at home or abroad, and tower higher and stronger in each 
succeeding age, impregnable to every insane and sacraligious assault. 
Hay ttfllouriidi in fresh and vigorous youth long after even this eop^ 
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j»errock shall have crumbled into dost, carrying down to Si6 list 
sjUable of recorded time the memory of him who was ''first in peace, 
first in war, and first in the hearts of his countrymen/' 

The Mator of Washington, chairman of the Managers, and 
speaking in their behalf, replied to Mb. Hartix, with an a|tpropti«te- 
aess and eloquence which make us regret that his remarks were not 
reported for publication. 



PURVEY, PLAN, AND EBMMATBB OF THB|ftl.OT BTK 

MABIE OANAL 

To Bis Excellency t Governoe MoClslland: 

I 

Sir — ^In compliance with your request, I proceeded to ihe Saut 
Ste Mary, and iiegan the survey for the Canal, on the fiflh day of 
October, one tfa^sand eight Imndred and fifty-two. I belieye we 
have obtained all the information required for the purpose of fixing 
the location of the Canal, and for making the necessary estimatea. 
In this work I have had the valuable aid and counsel of Judge Burt, 
and also the assistance of Mr. John Holcroft. 

On examining the ground, there appears to be no serious dittcutty 
in making the Canal. Starting at the lower end of the canal for the 
distance of about two thousand feet, (or more than one-third of (he 
length of the canal,) the digging is through a mixture of gravel, sand 
and clay, with a great many heavy boulders. From this point to 
ihe upper end of the canal, the cutting is mostly through rodk, as 
ehown by the profile and map herewith submitted. 

This rock is a red sandstone, in thin layers, of from about two to 
six to eight inches in thickness. The layers seem to be easily sepa« 
trated, so that it will probably require about half as much blasting as 
«olid rock of this kind. The character of the ground is such that it 
is believed no piling will be required for the foundation of the locks. 

The accompanying map and profile show the outline of the river 
shore, above and below the rapids, the depth of water at each end 
df the Canal, and the depth of ea;rth i^nd ro<;k cutting, thixnughout its 
length, also the position reccomm^ded for the locks and basin, and 
the difference of level above and below the rapids. This difi|ffenoe 
«f .level of Lake Superior and .Lake Huron changes from year td 
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year, as th<e rise and M of the lakes differ. The lower lake i»iiow 

. about two and a lialf feet higher than it was five years ago, while 

Lake Superior seems to hare risen not more than six or eight inches. 

Ten years ago the difference of level between the lakes was oyer 

, nineteen feet It is now a small fraction over seventeen feet. But 

. at the head of the canal it changes up and down, a foot or more, in 

the course of almost every day. 

At the present height of Lake Huron, it will be best to place the 
sill of the lower lock at the depth of thirteen feet, and to constraci 
' &e upper lock to lilt four feet above the present level of Lake Supe- 
rior. By preparing for this extreme rise of the lake, there will be- 
no guard lock required at the upper end of the cana]. 

In regard to the route of the canal, it is evident from the map that 
at the lower end, it cannot be brought any farther in from the Bap- 
ids, without cutting a channel through a bar of sand which is con- 
nected with the shore in front of the village, and* on which there i» 
less than six feet water. After being cut, this channel would require 
. constant dredging to keep it open. It is also evident that the en- 
trance to the Canal should be no farther out than is necessary, to* 
make an easy communication with a sufficient depth of water. 

Several facts were considered in fixing the upper end of the CanaL 
One, that it is important to get it as far as possible from the head of 
the Rapids: Another, that the strength of the current of the river 
is much less at the point selected, than at the wharves or below them. 
It is for this reasen thought that the piers and coffer dam can be 
constructed at a less cost at the place marked on the plan, than at 
any point below. These, of course, are sufficient reasons for recom- 
mending this location. 

it is at the same time very satisfiactory to kilow that the construc- 
tion of the piers at this place will not in any way interfere with the 
vessels of Lake Superior, in their business at the wharves. 

AT THX HEAD OF THE CANAL. 

On examining the hare, rock under water, it was found that eveiy 
crack and crevice was filled, even with the surface of the rock, wltb. 
sand. The conclusion, from this fact was, that if a deep channel 
were cut into the rock, it would soon be filled up, unless a fixture- 
was buih to catch the sand as it is brought down by the currents 
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This 18 irby it is thought necessary to c<mstnict the uf^r pier. It 
win be a sand catcher and an ice breaker. To enable tessels in 
eoming down, to make the entrance and avoid being carried past by 
the current, it is essenttid that the lower pier should be extended out 
some distance beyond the upper one. It is proposed, that this ex* 
tension should be two hundred feet (nearly.) And to prerent this 
extenmea of the lower pier from being a sand catcher, it is proposed 
to makie an open bridge for one hundred and fifty feet in from the 
pier head, so as to allow the current to flow freely through and cany 
att the sand. 

The top of the piers should be six feet above water. 

The lower pier head to be forty by eighty feet; divided m each 
course, lengthwise, by two ties; and crosswise, by six ties. 

On the top, the floor tfanbers to be six feet apart^ floored with 
fliree inch plank. The bridge to be supported at the outer end by 
the main pier head, and at &e inner end by the main pier, and be- 
tween the piers, to be supported by ten bents of piles, of six in eacb 
bent. These piles to be iron pointed, tM. driven to the rocL 

Just above the water two stringers will be strongly boked to each 
bait of piles, and on these will be constructed a crib, to be filled 
with stone, so that the load may secure the bridge if the sand is wash- 
ed off from the loek at the bottom, as it probably w31 be. The floor 
tfanbers of ftiis crib' will extend from bent to bent, throughout the 
length of the bridge. As tlifs bridge may have to resist a great 
pressure of ice, and also be liable to heavy shocks from vessels when 
running down into the canal, every means should be taken to strength- 
en it, to resist a lateral shock. To effect this, the floor timbers of 
the bridge crib should be laid so as to form an arch, the ends of the 
timbers jutting against the solid crib. (S^ plan.) And then a set 
of braces should be put in horizontaUy, lying on the floor of the 
bridge crib, and running diagonally from bent to bent; the ends 
firmly fitted against title outer piles of each bent. (See plan. ) These 
braces to be eleven by eleven inches square, and firmly bolted to the 
floor timbers of the bridge crib. 

If it is found that there is not sand deep enough on the rock to 
support the piles, it will be necessary to construct a temporary bridge 
on tressels, in order to get &em in their places. In any case the 
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«ii)ifl^.lrtlM)d firmly on ^ cock botUnii- From ibc^ biMlf^'^ the 
ibcure, Ijb^rpi^ to be thirty &et vide. The cribs to he^4iii<MJiW8th<^ 
me by a j^nfyaH fvtHio/n, with craBs ties tea ftet ngti^ in^^eiy 
co«Kse« the outer epece of the. orib to be filled with stone — tlw^iwner 
space (fiQ^i the can^i) to he filled with day, well i;am|ie^#(»4|s to 
km a coiffer dam« To make ijhia^water tight, it wtt be mmmfj to 
close the apfkce be^sfieii tti^Jiewer timber of the cribai^ftt^ JT^ck, 
by a ah^t piliag of . tiaro imib plsidci the e&ds fitted to the i9icl^ and 
spiked to the inside of the crib. 

It will be amasaaQT toset the caribs up three or fiEiUi:4M4%h» on 
wi^s, in Older that the bottom of the crib may be shafiid 4^ fit the 
surface of tl^ re^. They 41111st be sua]^ w^th an inybsrviA of^^ least 
aix ioohf^s between the endflb ao as to allow Aeqpaee bcilirofln them 
to be filial and ramaed with clay. A strip shoidd bei^HNdif m to 
the eodof the crib at the imier oomert so that a plank oai»fc?^i?eiaveii- 
iei^y/filted iD»to close the apace between the ends of the eiiihflibe- 
fore (he clay is rammed in. 

The tiea on this side of the crib m^ust be dvessed te the^ihape of 
a wedg«h-*the edge of the wedge to be on the lower side «f 4hft tie» 
so thatihe clay miQr he mmuMKl close aroond them* If Aeis pre* 
eantions are takeny it is thought there will be no great diftcuky in 
nuking t^M dam water tight The upper pier» or saad catebermust 
be conatructedin the same manner as theone just described. AbOYe 
water, t^e caipeotry of the piers will be connected itaoof^ifmL 

Seraa e^hthsinch boltsi two feet eight inches long, will be diiren 
ju eadi ceuise» four feet apart, throughout the woric. The timbers 
^ be^ joiia0d with sqaare endsi (no splices). The joints bi^lc^ of 

To guard agein^t accidents and to hasten the work, it would be 
adyisahle to throw two dams across between the piers. 

FiQ3t» one at about six feet water, and the other at the onter end 
of the dose crib work in twelve feet water, or rather in twelve feet 
sand and water. 

It would slso be well to take the precaution to leave a dam across 
the canalf near the head of the portage, on the land, cutting a small 
trench through, to draw off the water. In this trenph should be 
fixed a temporary gate, so that the work below need not be flooded 
in case of a break in the coffer dam. 
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Bj miUiig 9kCQthr dam of die pienut the beftAoC the dwl* the 
wHm em be dpawn ofl^ aa the oaaal is queued «iid the whele bed, 
i^m «|i4#c wakri laid dry, and the rock ejBe«v«ted» at abwt the aame 
oipfc'aa «ay #thtr part ef the work. 

This it is b6lieT<ed will be maeh leas expensive than blastiilig and 
KnUkOiriiii^: the rook underwater. 

By the law of Covqpmh the Oaoal is to be oae hundred feet wide 
4i4 tprels^e feet deep. Loipka stxit^ feet wide and not less than two 
hmiMtrBd and fi% feet long, ttie pn^sed to make the locks three 
hn4i"J!^ feetlof^sr and toeiwatimottwoof thea« The firal^ or lower 
4(100^ to beiooefted on the shore near the wsber's edge. Then e basin 
four hundred and fifty feet longi and one hundred and fi^ feet wide, 
end Am .ihe seoend losk. 

'It4s &ottgfhtbeel to plaee the lower k)ck entiieiy on the Umi, as 
ttris etoids the heavy and uncertain expense of adeepeeffer dam. 
and makes the entrance to the lock more eoninenient after it is dene^ 
After the lock is entirely fnished and attowed to M willx 'water, 
the earth in front of the entrance mast, of course, be cut ewny to 
(be required depth. 

If this is attempted before the lock is filled, the rush of water back 
into the lock, w3I carry with it a quiuttity of rubbish wfaMi it may 
be troublesome to remove. For the same reason die oeAr dam be- 
tw^n the piers, at the upper end of the Canal, should be broken 
until the Canal is filled with water. 

For this purpose, a sluice with a gate, should be constructed to 
run through the lower pier, by which the water may be let into the 
Canal without cutting away the coffer dam. This will prevent the 
materials of the coffer dam from being washed into the Cafial, and, 
also the damage which might ensue from the sudden rush of a full 
heed of water* 

To allotr vessels of the largest class to pass each other in the Ca- 
nal, it is recommended to widen it to one hundred and Airty feet in 
two places, (above the locks) for a length of four hundred feet oach. 

From the lower end of the Canal, the ground for about one thou- 
sand feet on the line, will probably be wet and springy. The feiiiid- 
etion of the upper lock, and the bottom of the basin, are sevteral feet 
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bdow tbe water lerel ; whfle the foundi^oa of the lower look will 
be laid, probably sixteen feet below the water leyel. 

Considering, therefore, the luge extent of ground and the depth 
of the excavation which muftt be kept dry while the woik is bi ^o- 
gress, there is no doubt that a steam engine will be necessary te ixy 
the pumping. 

At the upper end of the Canal, the outer pier head w31 stand cm 
the bare rock, and that it may stand upright, the bottom of the |^ 
must be shaped to fit the surface of the rock. At the uffsr pier head 
the rock is covered with four or five feet depth of sand, lliia wfll 
probably all be swept ' away by the current, increased as it w9l t^ 
by the obstruction of the pier ; consequenfly the bottom of this pier 
head should also be shaped to fit the surface of the rock. 

The form of the rock may be determined by sounding througli te 
sand, with an iron rod. If this is not done the pier head will of ooone 
settle to a position, leaning more or less, a,ccording to the indiaatMi 
of the sur&ee of the rock. 

A beacon lig^t should be placed on the outer pier head. 

In Older that the full weight of the stone ballast in the piers, may aet 
to secure them, a floor of heavy timbers must be put in near Ate bo^ 
tom of the crib, and also in the pier head. ' 

In the inner or upper pier head, this floor should be made, dose, 
ao that no stone shall pass through it. In the lower or outer pier 
head, and in the cribs, these floor timbers should be full two feet 
apart, so that the stone ballast may fall through to the bottom of 
the River, and fill the space below the floor, while the pier, when fill- 
ed, will be loaded with nearly the full weight of all the ballast above 
the floor timbers. 

One of the first operations should be, to construct a wharf at the 
foot of the Rapids, for the purpose of landing materials, and fyom 
this should be run a temporary railway up to the second lock. 

As it will be necessary sometimes, to draw gS the wster from the 
Canal, for the purpose of cleaning it out^ and for repairing the up- 
per lock, gates &c., a gate must be constructed to close the Canal, as 
0) m r the upper end as conveniently can be. 

This gate may be in the form of a floating box, or caisson, with 
pumps for filling and emptying it; and in it a sluice-way for filliag 
die Canal before the gate is opened. The gate when -open is thrown 
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back into a recess formed by narrowing the Canal at the gale- 
wsgr, from one hundred to seventy feet. Serenty feet bAe proposed 
width of the gate. The gtfte posts to be of the best heavy cnt stone ma- 
sonry, and so placed and shaped as not to interfere with, or injure 
vessels in passing. 

The gate sill, (running across on the bottom of Canal between the 
gate posts,) to be formed by laying down six timbers, flattened to 
twelve inches thick. These timbers to be laid in a full bed of hy- 
draulic mortar, and the spaces between the timbers to be entirely 
Hfled with a coarse mortar of the same lime. The timbers to be 
riiaped so that the weight of the mortar will act to hold the timbers 
firmly down; that is to say, the timbers should be dressed to Ustk 
inches wide on the top, and to twelve or fourteen inches on the 

bottom. 

The Mmbets to be laidtwo feet from centre to centre, and the eada 

run four feet under the masonry of the gate posts. A dose covering 

of two and a half inch plank will be put on the timbers to complete 

the sate siH. 

The surface of the planking must be perfectly level and smooth, 

so that a water-tight joint will be made with the bottom of the cais- 
son. The caisson should be eight feet wide at the bottom, the upper 
side sloping so as to be three feet wide at the top. 

Along the rock cutting of the Canal, where the sides are vertical, . 
it will be necessary to fix a fender, to protect the vessels from injury 
by rubbing againsi the rocks. This fender should be a fourteen by 
fourteen inch timber strongly secured at the proper height against 
the bank of the Canal. 

It is not possible to estimate with any certainty the cost of construe-* 

ting the locks; more particularly the lower one. Until the excavation 

is actually made, the nature of the ground on which the foundati<Mfc 

must rest, cannot be known, and of course it cannot be known, what 

measures must be adopted or what expense incurred in properly - 

securing it. 
The ground at this place is so filled with heavy boulders, that it is 

impossible to sound it with an iron rod, even to the deptJi of four or - 

^we feet; and it is so low and wet, diat no suffldent excavation eaiii 

be made without the aid of a powerfol pump to take off the water. 

The estimate is made on the supposition Aat no serious dtffieultjr 

w31 be met in putting down the foundations. 
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la eatittatiqgfw the locks, I htre supposed them similftr lo those 
on the ealarged Erie Gaoai of New York. But the gi^tes here ^- 
iiig much larger will require a differeat arrangement for moving 
them. 

la what respects these locks differ from the larger ones on the 
Oaaada Canals, I hare not the means of knowingt nor how much 
the changes, and improvements maj increaee their cost;. Of course 
this knowledge may be easily obtmaed* and the best plaoi ad(q[ited. 
in order that the water may be puoqped out of the. lower lodc^ 
ibr the purpose of repairing tiie gates, or for aay<»ther season, it 
^ill be ne60saary to conatraot a ioatmg or caisson gate^ to fit in 
between the side walls^ below the lower gates. The dlde wi^s of 
this lock, extend thirty-four feet below the lock gates. 

This caisson to be simHar In its construction smi arraagendats, to 
ibe one which closes the oanal near the upper end. 

The proper recesses must be made in the walls to recelre^liys gate 
^nd also a sill, so that the gate will fit closely to the bottensi ar to tiie 
apron of the lock on which it will rest 

The estimate for the work i» herewith submitted. 

I am very respectfully, 

Your Obedient Servant, 
(Signed) . A. CANFIEM9>. 

Capt. Topographical Engineers. 
Detroit, Nov. 23, 1862. 

Note.— I have omitted to state that we ran three Unes of level across the Portage, before 
-4ecidinff on the one recommended for adoption. 

(Signed) A. C. 



ESTMATE FOR THE SHIP CANAL AT THE SAUT 

STE MARIE. 

9U>ck cutting 123,556 cubic yards at $1 per yard $123,556 00 

~£arth cutting, hard gravel, sand, and clay, filled with 

large and small boulders, 101,718 cubic yards at 

30 cts. per yard — S0i^l5 40 

JRifrs est the Mpper and of (7aiidl*--outer pier head at 

tiie upper end of the Canal, 40 by 80 feet---43M 

running feet of pfaie, 12 by 12 inches, at Id oents 

,per foot .._. 7W «0 
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Ties and floor timbers, 7,440 miming feet, U bj 11 

inebesat 13 cents jmr foot -967 fl| 

A«d^e— 54 piles, oak, 20 feet long, 15 inches diamater 

at the large end, 1,080 feet, at if} cents per fl>ot 270 M 

Floer afeid side timbers of bridge crib, 4,800 feet lit by 

IS inches, at 18cei^ perfeol^ 964 MK 

20 pile ties SO feet long, 7 by 14 inches, 600 running 

feet al do cts per foot 130 00 

Ihi?mg64 plies at 15 each ..- 270 fiV 

10 pile caps, 30 feet long, 15 by 15 ioebsa, 300 feet at 

Meteperfoot 90 M 

Floor tittbers of bridge, 1,050 ravaing feet, 11 by 11 

hMheeatl3etaper&ot 130 5f> 

8 braces 25 feet long 12 by 1^ inches, 200 feet at 18 

cts pet foot ^ 36 OO 

54 mm ^ points at 18 eaeh 108 OOi 

60 inch screw bolts 2 feet long 64 81 

Upper pi«r head 40 l^ 40 feet, 16 feet high from the 

botten, out side timbers 2,560 feet, 12 by 12 inches 

at 1^ cts per foot 460 80^ 

Ties, 4,000 feet, 11 by 11 inches, at 13 ets. ^ foot,. . . 520 Oi^ 
B^ pisirs to the shore 1,000 feet hmg, cribs 50 feet 

long, 30 feet wide, to rise 6 feet abore witter 32,500 

fe^t, 18by 12inchesatl8et&^foot, 5,850 00' 

Ties and floor timbers 54,600 running feet 11 by 1 1 in^- 

chea fl* 13 cts. ^ foot, 7,096 6#. 

floor plank 3 in^, 40»000 feet at #40 ^ thousand feet, 1,000 Oil 
Sheet p&g 2 ineh plank 6,0004eet at $30 ^ ihooMid 

feet, w 140 0# 

^Rmbers for ways for setting wp eriba bailP iMmchHgv 

1,/OOOrammg feet 14 by 14 inches at 20 cto. fT foot, 200 00^ 
Extras beh plank 3,000 feet at 020 ff thousand feet; Oo 00^ 

Pay of eaipenters andazemen, 22jO0O 0* 

Boaidlm^ 50 men (19,000) for 12 moniiis, 9,000 Hfr 

StOMB Mlast for ferries 7,453 yards at 01 ^ \ti^ p^t 

i»the cribs, 7,463 00 

Chry for pi^rs 3,852 yarda, put in and rammed, at$l,« 

50elSL ^yarf, _ 5,776 M 
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<k(f9r dam behaeen pien ; twenty 50 loot 8ti€ki» 12 kj 

12 inchea, 1,00Q rnaxmig laet at 20 eto. ^ foot, .... 900 00 
lOpNrts 16 feet l(mg, 160 feet 12 by 12 inelies, at 18 

cts. ^ foot,. 26 SO 

Sraces 800 ruimiiig feet 10 by 10 mcbes, at 12 cts. ^ 

foot, 36 00 

Clay in coffer dam, 650 yards, rammed in at 93 ^ yard, 1,660 00 
Whaif ai lower end <^ Canal, 250 feet loog, 30 feet 

wide, 1^0 oak piles, ar^rage lei^Ui 30 feet— 4,600 

running feet at 25 cts« per foot 1,125 00 

25 caps 30 feet long, 15 by 15 indies, 750 feet at 30 cts. 

per foot 225 00 

Floor timber 7 by 14 inches, 2,600 ronning feet at 15 . . 

cts^per foot 675 00 

Plank; 7,500 feet, 3 inch, at $40 per thousand 300 00 

Driring piles, 150at|5 each , 750 00 

<Jarpenter work, $1,600 1,500,00 

Ironwork on wharf, $100 100 00 

150 iron pile points at |2 each 300, 00 

Iron bolts, 42,224 lbs. at 5 cts. per lb 2.111 20 

6 inch spikes, 5,800 lbs, at 1 2 cts. per pound 696 00 

Mxckinery, at the head of the Canal — Two crane scows 

at6450each, , 900 00 

Pile drirer on scow 6700, "SrOO 00 

▲ hone dredge, (mud-machine, ) 66,000, . . ^ 6,000 00 

. Aitbe{Iower lock, — Steam eingme, gear and pumps, and 

pumping 350 days, 3,000 00 

TiPb cranes on the wharf, 600 06 

Railway from wharf to the iq^per lock^ iron, timber, gra« 

tmg, and putting down track,...* 2^000 00 

Ten rail road stone ears at 9170 •each,. 1»700 00 

Tefteranesatlocks at 6200 each, 2,000 00 

Gables, anchors, blocks and ropes,... 1,600 00 

Two lock-tenders' houseS, .^ 3,0W 00 

Beacon light on upper pier head— lantern complete, . . . 3,000 .00 

JEeeper^s house,,. u 1,660 00 

of npp^^canal gate^ 550 .feet mnning meaaare, of 

iattoied timber 12 inches thioogli, at 25 cts. |)foot, 140 00 
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VN^m^t&M feet of 2^ inch oak i^aak at $30 f) 

(koiiMiid, -,w -•-•- » 00 

MOIkkof 6 incli spkes at 12ot8.^ft^ 60 Oa 

100 eiili^io yards of ctncrete, at 60 cti. per 7«rd» 60 00 

Oii^eBtry and labor, 126 00 

ismiATss yoB looks. 
F««kd«ti<Hi timbering, 50^000 feet (ranniiig measure) of 

l2 inch flattened pine timber, attl 8 per thousand, 9|0OO 00 

3000 feet of flattened oak timber, at $26 per thousand, 

(this timber large enough to square 12 inches,) 2,000 00 

70|000 siqperficial feet of 2i inch pine plank» at |26 per 

iismufBA 1,7W 00 

12,000 feet of oak plank, 2^ inches^ at #30 per thousand, 360 00 
ti Ustmai l inch round iron for bolts, at $00 per ton,.. 315 00 

i tons of 6 inch spikes, at 8 cents per lb.,...- 896 00 

Pay of carpenters and axe men, 2,200 00 

1>500 yds. of concrete for foundations, at 60 cents per 

yard, - 000 00 

Mucrnny ofi^oper ffcUe in canal — 95 cubic yards of heavy 

cut stone masonry, dowelled throughout, at $20 per 

yard,: 1,900 00 

Two caisson gates, with pumps and sluice gates com* 

plete,..! - 7,400 00 

Sgbt lock gateS| with miter dlls and valves complete, at 

$606 each, 4,000 00 

Shanties and workshops, 8,000 Op 

Freightand transportation of materials.. 16,000 00 

Pay of,' £2a|pne(»r8, Superintendents, and Inspectors of 

^tateirials 21,000 00 

nooKura ths basin. 
tke two sides 900 feet long, 16 feet high, ties 10 feet 
apart» 90 in eaeh cooxse 20 feet long, front timbers 
14^00 nmnii^ feet, 12 by 12 inches at 18 cts. per 

feel 2,692 00 

lies 20 feet long 11 by 11 inches, at 12 cts. per foot.. 3^4M 00 
Oacpealry work 2i$0$ 60 



* 
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For tender along rock cut of Caoftl— 6>000 feet 12 by 

12 inches at It 6t8. per foot Ifi^ ^ 

Pouts, n feet long, flattened to 11 inches thick, 10,800 

ntttntogfeet at 10 cts. per foot, 1,080 M 

Pay of carpenters and laborers, ...- W€^ W 

LOCK If ALLS. 

For 52 feet atthe head, 13 jbet ftiriE,.. 

For 67 feet at the |M»t, IS &^ and 5 fret Ctt «o^ .... . 
For JjStteti wall 10 ftet tU0k.«itd 4 le[^.im tep,...^ . 
12 Butresses, 8 feet by t ftet^ l^feet tpii|ipered^^. . 

itAsoimT tir idOCKff. 
1,210,488 cubic ]^rdft of cut stone ttiasoiiry, at 15 cts. 

p^ yaHt --... WljUff^lf^ 

BefflKnj^iaaidleTdBi^ oulslde &e loiek wi^ 20,78t 

yardb, at 20 cts. per yard, 4,ltW 4ft 

FEITDBR PIIBS AT TBS BKTRANCE OF LOCKS. 

40 feet long, 12 feet wide, to rise 8 feet abo^e water, 20 

feetb^i^: 
Sides 8,320 feet, 12 by 12 inches at 18 cts. ^ foot,^ . . 1,497 60 
Ties, 3 in etch course, 2,880 feet 11 by 11 inches, at 1 2 

cts. y foot, - 345 60 

Stcme ballast, 1,037 cubic yards, at 92 (in the cribs) 

^yaid, 2,074 0ft 

Carpentry, v.. 1,18Q 00 

lisoAferboIts, 5 tons at $90 ^ton, 45* m 

Snubbi9|||^ts set on wharf piers, locks and basins^ 60 

(rflh^in at.f4 each, 240 00 

1581,^10 oa 

Ad(i «(* isdotf ngendes d ^ceat, 26,W9 W 

Total, $557,789 00 

A. Ci&KFIEIiD,. 
Ttj^ Cat. 9^ 



STATEMENT OF PARDONS GRANTED DURING THE 
YEAR 1862, AND THE REASONS THEREFOR. ' 

1st. Michael Doyle, pardoned March 29th, 1852, was receired 

into the State Prison the 28th day of October 1848, under sentence 

for fire years, haying been convicted in Wayne Cotmty of receiring 

stolen goods. 

Grounds for the pardon: 1st. A statement of facts and a recom- 

' mendation for pardon by Hon. E. Smith Lee, the judge before whom 
the conTict was tried; which stitonent and recommendation was 

•conettrred in by WilSim Hde» Esq., prosecuting attorney at the time 
of tihe ccHiTiction, Sd. A statement of &et8 and a reccommenda- 
tion for pardon, by P. 0. Higgins» Esq., Pblice Jusfiee of the city of 
i)etidt, who appeared to be couTemant with aU the circumstances 

•of thecase^ dd. A statement of fiicts and a recommendation for 
pardon by A. T. McReynoMs, Thomas Gallagher, G. T. N. Lothrop, 
>D. Bethmie Dufl^d and oth«rs. From all which it appean Om 
Doyle's '* offense was one of technical giult naerely, he being unable 
to account for stolen property found in his house, which was unques- 
tionably stolen by o&ers without his knowledge or procurement;'' 
that he was an old man, and before the ecmyictbn sustained a good 

-eku^tkf. 4th. A eerlifieato from the A^Bst of the State Piison, of 

'4lie /good oharactor and eondvQl of tht edofict Aixfeig his confine- 
aumfc iu the'peiilaiitiaqrT 

Si amad PraM pifdmd on tke 9tihdagr of ApeU 18^9* i«ia 
^eutlo the State Riisto on the.Sdd day irfJaiBnary 1848, unto 
■Mo^Miie fot fire years, MiJB^ beenjswtioled id Wayne Cqluatf of 
'.^•ijwry. • 

OromMis kat the pardon: 1st. A^stateolent of foots and a rec<»i- 
laeiiiatieii for pardeii by Ih^ Hon. Wamer Wing, flio judge betoe 
-wlttMii hi was Iriedy and by whooi he was sentenced; wUeh stale* 
ttMit and recommeadliti<m are concurred hi by WBIiam Hale> Esq., 
tfe proseeuting sittomey at^ the time of the conrieGon. Trom Hkd 
iSBubiS 3(8 they transpired upoti the triil, anid siibsequenft^neumstances, 
it is Tery doubMU whether ho was gui% as charged m the nil- 
didtttttut, ^*'being uxged to the edmrniiinoii oF'the actby one whom 
1m regarAeJia the %ht ol i^ 1^^ adviser^ aid piobably tddng the 
^•aai> (Hl^ iH^ tho peijury is charged) uadetfta t&q^oMioii tliat 
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They speak highly of his good condad; wh ilst there * 4th: His good 
chancter ia prison* as certified to by the agent and ehi^laia. 6th: 
The reeottuneadatioii of ihe j^ysieiaa to the State prisotf, who states 
the health of the conTiot to be poor, and hb ooastkatiKm nmoh ua* 
paired. 

8th. John Randall, pardoned the 8th day of Norember, 18S2, 
' Jbaiing beenoonneted in Oakland county, of laroiany, and sentenced 
In: one year fromNoTember 11, 1851» to the State prison. 

This pardon was appSedfi>r to remore some civil disabilifies under 

which it was siqpposed he rested* and granted on the recommendatiMi 

^ Hen. S. }L Oreen^ the Judge before whom he was tried, and by 

-whom he waa sentenced; and Thomas J. Drake, Esq., the Prossecu- 

4ing Attorney, and sundry respectable citiaens of Oakland county, 

and the certificate of the agent of the State prbon, to the good war 

udnot of the conrict whilst an the prison. 

iR. McCLBLLAND. 
Lansing, January 5, 1853. 
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AUDITOR GENERAL'S ANNUAL REPORT. 

[bieknial to the legiblaturb.] 

Auditor Ginxral's Offiok, ? 
Lark/wng^ Michigan^ Dec 1, 1852. 5 

To the Zeffislature of ihe State of Michigan: 

Section 22, Chapter 12 of the Eevised Statutes of 1846, requires 
the Auditor General to ^^make a complete statement to the Legisla-* 
tore, of the funds of- the State, and of the revenue thereof, and of 
the aiiaount of salaries of the officers of the Goyems^nt, and of other 
conting^t expenses, and other appropria^ons for the year preceding^ 
and vecommend such in^»OYem^its m the femiaeial system of the 
Staete as he mav deem expedient." 

la obedience to the leqiuiemflBta (tf the above section^ I have the 
lienor to submit the firflowing 

REPORT: 

TKe oonditiott of the finaiieee of the Stete» as tt the date of my 
last annual report to the Gev e rpor» contintie highly prosperous and 
cficouragbg — ^ibdeedi the amoimt of receipts over and above the 
iannedkite requirements of the Treasnxy, and the amount of the 
State debt liquidated the past year, have exceeded my mcn^ sanguine 
autirfpations. 

Two hundred and seventy-four thousand doOars, Which includes 
the eliUre amount of outst«iding Internal Improvement Warrant 
Bimds, have been advertised for and interest stopped. Of this sum ' 
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$175,500 OO hare been Sttrrendered and paid, leaying $98,500 00 
yet to be liquidated. This includes ^$16,400 00 not yet paid in by 
H. H. Brown, on his bid of SIOO^OOO 00, first advertised for. The 
surplus of $116,555 21, now in the Treasury, will be more than 
sufficient to take up those Bonds as fast as surrendered. 

In addition to the above surplus, there will be due the present 
month, about $30,000 00 from the SouKhem Railroad Ck>mpany9 
and in February next, the specific taxes from the Railroad Oompa-. 
nies will probably exceed $65,000 00. 

In comparing the present condition of the finances of the State 
with previous years, we find much cause for gratification. A few 
years ago, the evidences of our State indebtedness were selling at a 
heavy discount — ^now, capitalists seeking safe investments, pay a pre- 
mium for Michigan securities. The interest on the State debt, as 
well as all other legal demands agamst the Treasury, are promptly 
met — the State debt, the psst year, has been materially reduced, 
and Michigan maintains a proud financial position among the States 
of the Nation. 

It is also a source of much gratification, that individual wealth 
and prosperity keep paee with the extraordinary improvement in the 
oondition of the finances. 

RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR THE YEAR ENDING 

NOVEMBER 80, 185f. 

The balance in the hands of the State Tnaanieron Nov. 8a, 1661» 

exclusive of amounts to meetoutstandiliigwmirnlsiqMmlbe Smb- 

raland Primary Sehool Xntereat Funds, was Mlf^tM ftS 

General Fund, - $116,084 63 261,141 67 

I«tor9al Improvevmt Fund. 298»990 55 M9M fiO 

Prim^grSchoplFwIr--.-:, -. 40 4? *W»$ « 

Pjjmaqr School Intexeyt Fund,. «......' !S9,WM; aT^7 87. 

Uwvfna^FuRd,.-,.^ ...._.,. VhUl » 

Cnivewity Intewat Fwi,. ...... 11,6(»4 $i «»«44^(»i 

Normal School Fund, 8,556 80 .1^613 « 

Nomal School Litarast Fund, . 275 OQ, 98$ 75 

AigFluoiF^d, ,. . . 88«p . Hi,Q»: 

itFuni ..^ 825 87 
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State Building Fund, 10 55 2,567 50 

Swamp Land Fund, 652 60 

Central RaUroad Deposits, 222 87 

Southern Railroad Deposits, 339 28 105 00 

Balance charged State Treasurer, Nov. 
30, 1862, •_ •116,407 28 

f ' ' '■■ m il I I q I I > wi^ 

•648,326 20 t648,326 00 

, , , ■ ^,^.^-^m^—^^ M !!■ ■ ^ ^^i^w— ■ I m 

EXHIBIT OF FUNDS. 
The foregoing table shows the several funds belonging to the 
State, all of which will be treated of under their appropriate heads: 

GENERAL FUND. 

SXFENDITURES. 

Salaries Public Officers $11,975 00 

Expense Supreme Court ^ 14,674 90 

Legislative and other printing, publishing 

laws and legal notices, binding, dz;c 8,159 55 

Printing paper 3,286 20 

Expense Public Offices 3,411 46 

Expense of sales refunded, and disbursed 

from proceeds of sales 14,168 71 

Delinquent taxes, <fec., refunded- 18,044 36 

State Library 116 75 

Sundry awards by Board State Auditors.- 1,276 66 

Perfecting census returns _ , _ 144 00 

Sundry appropriations by the legislature.. 2,020 50 
Interest •n University, Penitentiary, and 

other bonds ..-- 12,137 00 

Bonds paid in - . . 1,100 00 

Fugitives from justice - . - 871 94 

Coroner's fees _.. 92 43 

Cost of suits ---. -..,.-,-. 190 47 

Improvements at Lansing -.,. -_... 1,063 65 

Expense Mich. State Ag*l Society \'. 1,000 00 

Wolf bounties. :... 596 00 

Expense State Prison .,-, 9,000 00 

^•To this mmoune add f 147 98, for outstanding Warrants, which will make f 116,655 81, th* 
amount in th« hands of the State Treasurer Not. 30, 18&9. 



Paid suadrv counties 12,757 16 

$116,084 63 

RECBIFTS. 

TaxeB| office charges, expense sales, <&;c... $55,068 1& 

Salt Spring Lands 817 76 

Specific taxes 86,864 71 

Licenses and duties. 340 98 

Received from sundry cotinties 62,070 65 

Proceeds of sales - 56,728 64 

Saksreports Supreme Court 141 75 

Coroner's fees refunded 19 75 

Eec'd- of M. C. K R. Co., for box laws lost, 99 26 

$261,141 67 

There is now due and payable out of the above fund $24,060, in- 
terest on Genera] Fund Bonds — $21,930 of which is due the United 
States on Bonds held in trust for the Cherokee Indians — the greater 
portion of the above sum it is believed, will soon be adjusted and li- 
quidated, by the settlement with the United States of our claims for 
moneys advanced for the regiment raised here during the late war 
with Mexico. 

There will also be due and payable out of the General Fund, 
on the first day of January next, $4, BOO for interest on University 
and Penitentiary Bonds. Arrangements will be made for the pay- 
ment of these as well as all otha* coupons, except for the Internal 
Improvement Warrant Bonds, at the Phoenix Bank in New York 
City. 

INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT FUND. 

Db. Cr. 

To balance Dec. 1, 1851, $3^1,119 76 

*' interest on five milli<m loan bonds,. . 10,770 00 
'« do Internal Imp. wam't bimdi^ 12,602 40 
*• do Det and Pon. R. R. bonds, 5,480 00 

do adjusted bonds 15,153 89 

do Treasury notes, 27 84 

do Internal Imp. Warrants,.. 81 22 

bonds paid in, '., 182,645 36 
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To fractional warrants issued, 323 82 

*' land warrants issued, 2,307 06 

** exchange, 343 44 

" iraprovem't St. Joseph River, 10 00 

** appropriation to J. B. Clark, Joint R. 

No. 15, 1846, 260 62 

By Int. Imp. lands sold, --- «12,078 98 

*^ Instalments, interest, <fec., from M. S. 

R. R. Co.. 74,5^97 6£ 

'' warrants fuided, 4,677 41 

** ree'd for snag boat on St Ja River, . . 20 00 

" appropriation 1861, 29,000 00 

'' debit btlaaoe, Dfec. 1, 1 852, ... 430,940 90 

t661,014 91 »561,914 91 

$7,260 Interest Beads, due Jan. 1» 16&0, rapaiii unpaid. Tktj 
will be paid on presentation at the Phoenix Bank. There will ^Iso 
be due and payable at said Bonk, from the Internal Improreioent 
Fund, $18,406 6^, for interest past due and uiqMid^ and which will 
become due Januaiy 1« 1853, on outstanding $5,000,000 Loan, De- 
troit ai^d Pontiac Railroad and adjusted Booda. ISie iaterest en aU. 
die Interaal Improvement Warrant B<Mid% except 92$;450 hasbee9 
stopped, and this last sup, having been advertised 6x November 30, 
1852, the interest will cease January 30, 1663. The whole amount 
of iutereston t^ dase of B<^nds due andm^d, and tobecomadue 
January 30, 1853» is $2,812 83. If the fuU semi-annual inter- 
est is due, the coupoos will be paid on presentation to the State Treaa«^ 
ury — If only a portion is due, the interest will be paid upon the 
surrender of the Bonds advertised for. There is due this fund from 
the United States on account of five per cent on public lands, siold 
within this State, $10,326,17. 

When the part paid Bonds are funded and ai^usted Bonda issued 
therefor; the interest annually to be paid feotn the Interual Improve- 
ment Fund> will be largely increased, as the interest and principal 
fixed by law, are both funded, which fonns the principal of the ad- 
justed Bonds, upon which interest commences from the Ist-of Janu- 
ary succeeding their issue. 
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Unless some provision be made for the payment of interest instead 
of funding^ it, the State debt must be annually increased by the 
amount of the accruing interest on the part paid Bonds outstanding. 

TRUST FUNDS. 

Receipts. Expenditures. 

Primary school fund, $32,890 81 •40 42 

do do interest fund, 37,487 87 69,907 31 

University fund, 15,91173 

do interest fund, 11,644 60 11,5«4 00 

Normal school fund, 1,613 33 3,566 80 

' do . do interest fund, 080 75 275 00 

Swamp land fund, 652 50 

Ifich. C. R R Deposits 2S2 87 

do S. RR. do 105 00 339 28 

>100,143 18 >76,518 27 

The amount now due the Primary School Fund, is 8270,611 57. 
The receipts during the paistyear ou,account t)f the Trust Funds, have 
been used, together with other surplus fiindis on hand, in the liquida* 
lion of the public debi^^-thtis prevendng the debt from increasing-^ 
^vihg to'&e State 6 per cent yearly on the asiount of Trust Fundi 
used-^and changing a foreign into a domestic debt, the interest 
dn which is annually distributed for the support of Primary Schools* 
Sttcb a debt, though large in amoiuit, is scarcely felt-^while a for- 
eign debt weighs heavily upon the people. 

The amount due flie University Fund, is f 80,520 02. The inter- 
est annually due from the State, and from purchasers of University 
lands, it is believed, Will hereafter be amply Sufficient to support an 
economical administration of the affairs of the University. 

The foregoing table will show the present situation of the other 

Trust Funds: — 

CONTINGENT FUND. 

Balance in Ae Treasury Nov. SO, 18 51, .97,097 98 

Aj^prQpriatedasper Actl60>18Sl. • ; 3,000 oa 

•10,097 98 
BxpenditiireB during past year,.... $ 225 37 

B4bO<»b in treasury Nov. 30» 1852,.-. 9,872 61 

10.097 98 
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The further snm of $3,000 will be passed to the credit of this 
fond next Febmary, in pursuance of Act No. 160, laws of 1851. 

Of the $1,000 placed at the disposal of the Governor for the pur- 
pose of procuring a block of native copper from the mines of this 
State for the Washington National Monument, #89 64 remains un- 
expended. 

STATE INDEBTEDNESS. 
The funded and fundable debt not yet due, is as follows: 

Ctodend Fund Bonds, due May 1856 $100,000 00 

Tjniversity Bonds, due July 1858. . , 99,000 00 

Detroit and Poatiac Kiulrpad Boods, due July 1858. . . 97,000 00 

PenitBatiary Bonds, due Januaiy 1859 ..^.... 20,000 00 

« " " 1860-. -, 40,000 00 

F# ypid |^»000,Q00 Loa^i Bo^ds, d^ Jaa 1^63 "^177,000 00 

Adjiistfi4B<Hids,due Ja^ary 1869. ^ 841,185 67 

TotaL 1 «874,185 57 

The part paid $5,000,000 Loan Bonds, outstanding, will 

if funded previous to January 1, 1858, amount to $1,423,664 62 

Bonds issuable for outstanding 1. 1. Warrants, say. . . 10,000 00 

Making^ the total funded and fundable debt not yet due, 

and for the payment of which no provision is made, $2',307,65C 19 
the amount due the I'rust Funds is. I...:... 309,131 59 
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I respeetfttUyiteeommendihajt provision bei made &>capplyHig the 
TirliBt Funda henealker to be reoeived, ^oidj to the payment of the 
State debt, dras jHreventiiig our i&d«rbtedtte«B &om inoxeasing, wi 
thaiauihotity be given for the payment fiK»n the aurplos fandii on 
hand, at the ootstaxiding Internal Improvement WfnrantB previ(m9 
to ffairiing* 

In ifisn of ike healthy oondition of the £kiit» finances, t2ie 
rapidly increasing wealth and piosperity of the State, and for the 
porpoee ^ maii^iiing our honor and credit untanushed^ tiie pro- 
piittty, eipfdiency, and even necessity of'mdking pnmsionfor the 
pranpf redemption of ik$t dd>t for which the &ith of the State is 
pledged, hicahlf commends itaelf to the consider'Atloii of the Legis* 
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lature. The provision of the CoQstitution requiring a sinking fimd. 
to be established, was considered one oi its most important pnm- 
sions, and the failure of the Legislature of 1851 to carry out that pro- 
vision, is no reason why a succeeding Legislature should also neglect 
to fulfil a plain and positive requirement of the Constitution. As 
stated in my last report^ "nearly all the indebted States have made 
provision, by a sinking fund or otherwise, for the gradual extinguish- 
ment of their indebtedness. - Then why should Michigan, with all 
her natural rraMwroes, with a soil scarcely equalled in fertility and 
productiveness, widi a population whose industry and enterprise can- 
not be excelled, delay Imiger to provide for the gradual absorption 
of that debti whieh lias aided not a little in her general prosperity?** 

The taking up a portion of the State debt from the surplus funds, 
during the past year, has been used as an argument against makiDg 
further provision for its extinguishment. Bat there may liet tgaia 
be a surplus In the Treasury above its requirements for ordinary ex- 
penses — and if there should occasionally be a small surplus, ought 
not the plighted faith of the State be placed above such a doid>tful 
•contingency? The surplus used the past year had been accumula- 
ting for two or three years— the receipts from various sources, ex- 
*6eeded the estimates, and were much more than were required for 
^ordinary expenses — ^but under the new Constitution, the Auditor 
General being required to make estimates of the amount necessary 
to be raised by direct taxation, for ordinary expenses, and the Legis- 
lature being only required to provide for that amount, there can 
hereafter be noisurplus, except through erroneous estimates. Un- 
lessy therefofe, the Legislature siiake some provision to meet the debt 
soon to become due, our credit abrond must become impaired^ Should 
a sinking fund be established, it will be necessary to authorise tlie 
Auditor General to issue the adjusted bonds, hereafter to be funded, 
payable at the option of the State, so that the fund when raised, may 
^not, at:a^ time,'lie idle in the Treasury. 

The hope expressed hi my last report^ that a large portion, of the 

outstanding part paid bonds would be surrendered during the . iaeal 

year just closed, has not been realised. Only $160^000 00 have 

^been surrendered the past yeisr, leaving $2,681,000 00 no*r out-. 

standing. The State debt must annuslly increase, to the amount of 
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interest allowed by law, until the whole amount is gurrendered and 
'^'adjusted bonds" issued therefor. Although the State avoidA the 
payment of interest upon interest so long as these bonds are ouit- 
standing, yet it is desirable that this portion of the debt should be 
^justed, the interest paid, and the State debt prevented, from i&r 
creasing. 

Of the amount of part paid bonds surrendered and fiinded the 
past year, I am advised from die m^st reliable authoiity^ that #84,- 
4MQ 00, funded last December for H. H. Brown, of the Penitumfao* 
Baak^ were ]»id in on the last yeats' inatahnent due from the Hiehi* 
gaa Seuliiem Ruboad Company. The system of financiering 
•adopted te convey tboae bonds from the State to the vaulte of the 
fiank, is above my conqprehensaDn. Knowing as I do, that the hiter- 
Mb of the State have materially «9ered by this transaction, I feel 
it my imperaliiRe duty to call the attention of the Legislature to tlie 
«ib|eet 

ASSEaSMENT AND COLLECTION OF TAXES. 

The tax-law of 1846 havuig received so many amendments, and 
ihoae amendments runmng through several vc^umes of the ses- 
ttcm laws, much inconvenience arisea and mimy errcns in constrtM** 
tfam by township and o(her officers are caused thereby. I. therefore 
Mq)eotfoIly reoenunand a compieie revimn and consolidation: of the 
Tax lawe^ and suggest the following amendments: 
' lat. The listing of all property under oath for the purpose of taz- 
atfoiit and die appraisal by the asMseors of all property at its cadk 
value; in accordance with the provision^ of the Constitution. Thk 
system, if adopted, and faithfully carried into efifect By township of- 
ficers, will no doubt show the taxable property of the State to be 
pver 1100,000,000 00, iqstead of some 130,000,000 00 aa at .pres- 
ent. For fiirther remarka and suggestionsi* upon this subject,, botli 
by myself and the State Board ot Equalisation, I beg leave to refer 
the Legislature to nty last Report 

%i. If at any dnie it be diacpvered that the township Treasuier 
has received a tax, and yet returned the prepay delinquent, the Su- 
pervisor should be required to collect the same from such Treasurer 
er bis sureties, togethei* with interest and charges. 

2 •. 
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dd. Some farther provisions should be made for taxing Corpora- 
tiotts not paying a specific tax. 

4th. Provision should be made that no application for the cancel- 
ment of any tax sale, shall be entertained by the Auditor Geberal^ 
after a certain time, except in case of payment, or application to &e 
proper officer for payment of the tax ; and some time shouM be Sr- 
ed when the sale should become absolute. This will ensure a more 
prompt payment of delinquent taxes by non-residents. 

Ml. Slate tax bmds sbould not be iratiihddfixxm assessment, nei&MP 
dK)ia)dtlieseland8beattfiytimesddfQrwhatihieyiiillbriiig. Sipeil' 
eayoe has sh0wn us that aoHHrendento sufo dieir lands to be ttaruek«ff 
to tb0 Stated and withheld frdn asstssiaej^for Beteni jmn, wbenai 
twic9 offered Stale «tax lands,, ihey pinfliafle Aem at on»cenl ibv eadi 
SAd every d^8cri|>tioiL It is believed that miRli less ingmltce w314ift 
done to ibe rsiident kmd-holderv «ad miiefa less loss will be sustained 
by tlw State, by assessing tbeae knda yearly, and sdimg tbem al 
any time that the full amount of tax, interest and charges can be re^* 
alixed. Them should niap be aope provisos made to prevent tres- 
passes upon State Tax Lands. 

Qth. Lands should be sold foor de&ujuent taioes in October of the 
yciar in whieh Aey are reitomed. The resident tax*payer ia coon* 
p«fled 40 pay hii tiax by the 1st February suooeediiig the assessment^ 
oar. his property is sold wiAbout redempiioni> Tbe nenrresident has 
two years and eight xaonihs longer than the tesident, befinre Urn laiiA 
is. declared past redempHon. Can there be any injustice dien, in re- 
ducing ihis term to one year and eight months? By adopting tbi* 
Qomrse, the Stnte tax will be sooner realized, and the rei^dent will be 
placed u|>on a more equal footing with the nourrei^dent. 

^ SPECIFIC TAXES. 
The whole amount of specific taxes paid in during the fiscal yeat 
just closed, is $85,864 71, exceeding the amount pidd in the previ- 
ous year, •66,13t 41. Further provisions of law are neeessaryi 
more clearly defining the capital stodk, loans, dbc., upon which the 
tax is to be based, and afiELxing a penalty in case the tax be not paid at 
the time it is due. Much mcbnvenience arises from the fact that 
some of the Companies, paying a specific tax, report the amount of 
their capital stock, <fec., to the Treasurer, others to the Secretary rf 
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State, while none are required to report to this office; thus leaving 
the only office required to keep a full and true account of the finan- 
ces, entirely destitute of any dataupon which to calculate and charge 
the most important source of revenue in the State. 

RAILROAD SPECIFIC TAX. 

The amount of specific tax paid in hy the Railroad Companies 
during the last fiscal year, is $67,606 42. (For detail of all specific 
taxes, see statement No. 7.) The balance of tax due from the 
Southern Railroad Company for 1851, of $740 96, as stated in my 
last report, still remains unpaid. The tax for 1852, paid by this^ 
Company, as well as the tax on the Central Railroad Company, was 
based upon the capital stock paid in and loans made, deductmg the- 
amounts expended out of the State. Yhe opinion of the Attorney 
General w<is procured previous to deducting this amount. 

The Detroit and Pontiac Railroad has paid no tax since October, 
1850. 

The Srie and Kalamazoo Railroad Company's tax, amounting to- 
(1,597 31 was paid by the Souther^ Railroad Company, by which 
it has been permanently leased. 

The Chippewa FcMrtaj^e Company paid in on account of tax the* 
last year, 950 00. 

BANK SPECIFIC TAX. 

The aoaount of Baqk tax paid m during thc^ year, is $9,233 57. 
Tbs Fanner's and Meohame's Bank paid ^77^ 88, being 11,558 23 
lew than the amount with which it stands charged <m the books of 
this office. In computing the tax, I took the sworn statement of the 
Cashier^ made Dec, 1851. The real estate is there stated at 9166,- 
888 %7; this deducted fram the capital stock, 1400,000 00, leaves 
$233,111 73, the tax on which is $2«331 11. There is a sworn 
statement on file in the Treasurer's office, made by the Vice Presi-- 
dent of the Bank« making the real estate 9322,713 04; this deduct- 
ed from the capital stock would leave only $77,287 00, to be taxed^ 
As I am not aware that the State Treasurer has estimated the real 
estate of the Bank, the statement as sworn to by the Cashier has 
been taken, and the Bank stands charged on the books of this office 
with the above named balance of $1,558 23. It remains for the^ 
Legislature to take steps to enforce collection, or otherwise adjust^ 
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fhe matter, as may be deemed proper. The Auditor General con- 
siders that he has fulfilled his duty, in reporting the facts. 

The stocks deposited by some of the Banks, for which ihey re- 
ceive circulating notes, exceeds the amount of their capital stock re- 
ported, and upon this excess it is claimed they are exempt from tax* 
ation. If this be the correct view, then there is no limit to their cir- 
culation, and with a capital of only $100,000 upon which they pay 
a tax, they may deposit stocks with the Treasurer, and do a business 
^f millions upon which they would pay no tax. It was no doubt the 
intention of the Legislature to limit the stock and circulation to 1500,- 
000. I have therefore charged a tax, in the cases abore referred to, 
'On the amount of stocks deposited, but the Michigan Insurance, Pe- 
ninsular and Government Stock Banks have only paid on the capital 
stock they report to have paid in, causing a loss to the State the past 

jear, of over 93,000. 

PLANK ROAD TAX, 

The amount of Plank Road Tax paid in is |2,9C7 04. The Jack- 
-son and Michigan Company have paid their tax since the close of 
the fiscal year, which is not included in the above amount The 
Detroit and Birmingham, Galesburgh and Grand Rapids,Monroe and 
Saline, Plymouth, Paw Paw, Walker and Ver^ennes, Ztlwaukie, 
'Grand Traverse and Mackinac, Paw Paw and Lawrence, Coraiuia 
and Saginaw, and- Plymouth and Dearborn Companies have fiuied 
to pay their tax. The Kalamazoo and Three Rivers, and the Adri- 
an and Bean Creek Gompsnies have paid only a portion of tMr 
tax. 

The present system df taxmg Plank Road Companies, may be- 
come unequal and unjust A Company building a portion of theif 
•road from the proceeds of the portion finished, will pay less tax 
than the one that builds with the whole amount of capitsil stock paid 
^n. A company borrowing the whole amount necessary to build 
their road, will not be required to pay any tax after the borrowed 
cnoney is paid from its proceeds. 

MINING COMPANY SPECIFIC TAX. 

The tax from this source is 95,983 93, one half of which in ac-^ 
<cordance with the provisions of the Constitution, is to be paid to the 
^counties in which the Companies are located. 

Statement No. 7 shows those that have paid and those delinqueat. 
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TELEGRAPH COMPJlNY TAX. 

The Telegraph Companies are all delinquent except the Erie ^ 
Michigan, which pajs a tax of $63 75. 

BROKER'S LICENSE. 

It will be seen by statement No. 8, that the amount paid for 
license by Brokers is tli2 51. It will also be seen that although 
most of those paying license, have increased the amount, Vr. Bid- 
welFs is $80. 00 less than the year previous. Many Brokers doing 
a heavy business, have procured no license, and have thus rendered 
themselves liable to " a fine of not less than $100 00, nor more than 
12000 00." It should be made the duty of some officer to prosecute 
all who have violated the law and incurred the penalty. 

AUCTION DUTIES 

Only f 5 23 has been realized the past year from this source. A 

small amount however is yet due from the Treasurer of Wayne 

County, for duties paid to him, which amount will be paid when 

called for. 

ACCOUNTS WITH THE COUNTIES. 

Stirtement No. 6, shows the amounts due to or from the several 
counties in the State. 

The amount due from A. St. Amand, the absconding Treasurer of 
G^enesee county, is in process of collection* The balance due from 
the Treasurer of Allegan county, on account of sales, as mentioned- 
in my last report, has been paid. 

The tax of 1850, levied in Tuscola county was returned by the- 
township treasurers to the treasurer of Saginaw county. This waa 
not discovered at this office until too late to correct the error. The 
attention of the Legislature is respectfully requested to this defect, 
that the proper remedy may be applied. 

STATE TAX FOR 1853. 

Seetioii 1, Article 14 of the Conatttntioii requires that "all spe- 
eifie taxes, except those reoeived from* the Mkung Companies of the 
Upper Peninsola, shall be iqpplied in paying the interest upon the 
Primary School, Univezsify and other Educational Funds, and the 
interest and principal of the State debt, in the order herem recited,. 
imtQ the extinguishment of the State debt, other than the amounts 
due to Educational Funds, when such specific taxes shall be added 
U> and constitute a part of the Primary School interest Fund.'' 
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The specific taxes for ] 853 are estimated at $85,000— 175«000 will 
be required for mtereston Educational funds and other State indebt- 
edness, leaving 110,000 to be applied in payment on principal of 
State debt, in accordance with the abore provisions of the Constitu- 
tion. Were it not for those prorisions, the specific taxes, together 
with the instalments and interest due from the Southern Bailroad 
Company, would be amply sufficient to defray all the eJ9>ensea of 
the State Government, as well as interest on both the domestic and 
foreign debt, for the next year. As it is, $10,000 will have to be 
raised by a direct tax. If a Sinking Fund be established, of $20,. 
OOO, the amount to be raised by direct tax will be only $30,000, cur 
less than one mill on the dollar of the present valuation of proper- 
ty. An annual tax of only one-third of a mill on the dol)ar of the 
real valuation of the property of the State, with the specific ta:i(es, it 
is believed, will be amply sufficient, not only to pay all the expenses 
of the State Government, but will sink the entire debt of the State 
in less than thirty years* In view of this, I congratulate the peo- 
ple of Michigan upon the prospect of almost an entire exemption 
from direct taxation for State expenses. 

JOHN SWEGLES, 

Auditor €kMraL 
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[No. 1.] 

Table of the Scdaries of SUnU Officers, ehounng the appfopfiaHcm for 
1862, and the amounts pmd during the pastfaial year. 

Approrrlftttoa Amoimt paiA da- 
for '52. ring the jbk, 

Oovernor, J. S. Barry, (375,00, R McClel- 
land, $750,00. i 81,000 OO' 11,126 00 

Secretary of State, C. H. Taylor, 800 00 800 00 

State Treasurer, B. C. Whittemore 1,000 00 1,000 00 

Auditor General, J. Swegles 1,000 00 1 ,000 00 

dommissioner State Land Office, P. Eibbee, 1,000 00 1,000 00 

Sup't Public Instruction, F. W. Shearman, 800 00 1,000 00 

Attorney General, Wm. Hal e 800 00 800 00 

Adjutant General, ? 300 00 300 00 

Qr. Master Gen'l, 5 J. E. Schwarz, 160 00 160 00 

Bep. Auditor Gen'l and 2 principal clerks, 1,900 00 1,900 00 

Deputy State Treasurer _ 700 00 70O 00 

Deputy Secretary of State 600 00 600 00 

Dep. Com'r Land Office and book keeper, 1,100 00 1,100 00 

Stete Librarian .. 600 00 600 00 

ill,66» 00 •11,975 00 



KofB.— ThA apptrmt eieets of •nendtturM over ^propriitioas, arlM* from the fret that 
4000 of tlM oAom did not draw darmg tlM preTioos film jear, tlM fUl amouDt 0^ 

8 
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[ No. a. ] 

Statemeni of the Expense* of Supreme Court, 

Chief Jastice, C. W. Whipple, salary, 

C. W, Whipple, Judge, [under new constitution,] . . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

District Attorney, Upper Peninsula, do 

Reporter, , do 

Reports, (sales •141,76) 

. Stationery, Sheriff 's fees, <fec., 

Expense Court of Chancery, 



S. T. Douglass, 


do 


J. T. Copeland, 


do 


David Johnson, 


do 


Daniel Goodwin, 


do 


Warner Wing, 


do 


Abner Pratt, 


do 


S. M. Green, 


do 


Qeo, Martin, 


do 



$400 OO 


1,125 00 


1,125 00 


1,125 00 


760 00 


760 00 

* 


1,875 00 


2,250 00 


1,600 00 


1,500 00 


350 oa 


125 00 


1,059 4» 


713 91 


26 50 


$14,674 90 
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[ No. a ] 

Statement of Sales of Twice Offered State Tax Lands, at the Annual 

lax Sales, October 4th, 1852. 



OOUNTIE8. 



Allegan, . - 

Barrjr, 

Bemen ... 
Branch,... 
Calhoun, . . 
Cass, 

Clinton, . . . 

Eaton, 

Genesee, . . 
Hillsdale . . 
Ingham, . . 

Ionia 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Kent, 

Lapeer, . . . 
Leiiawee.. 
lifyingston, 
Macomb . . 
Midland .. 
Monroe... 
Montcalm . 
Oakland.. 
Ottawa.,. 
Sftj^mair .. 

Sluawassee 
StCWr :. 

SaMlac;:.. 
Ttticola... 
V'aa Bwen 
WashtelBHW 
Wayne... 

*olal,.. 



•3 



S 



I 



a a 



o 
5* 



M 



o 

p 

o 

a 




•246 42 
335 26 

1,838 00 
567 36 
195 25 
889 97 

4,075 98 
316 46 
127 64 
435 80 
485 81 
502 79 
92 80 
3 08 
631 70 

2,16^ 18 
364 49 
114 10 
270 14 



7,673 32 



557 89 
527 41 

:?,3di: 01 

: 29» 0*1^ 
71 « 



9240 01 
335 26 

1.604 38 
667 36 
122 34 
881 19 

4,069 24 
315 13 
127 64 

485 30 

486 31 
450 55 

91 72 
3 08 
631 70 
2,153 84 
364 49 
107 60 
279 14 



•19 07 

17 73 

39 71 

5 

1 

5 



18 
95 
96 



7,467 79 



35 87 



837 81 



128,919 39 



637 13 
527 41 
3,395 99 
i,908 01 
2§St)7 
.7l,«8 



11 21 



707 41 



♦27,6W 58 



77 62 
22 75 
21 75 

3 75 
39 00 
42 49 

1 19 

7 

15 88 

446 40 

70 16 

6 

6 



85 

48 



388 25 



•> i 



2 80 

2 48 

184 70. 

25, 43 

71; 07 



] 



ITfiO 



22.08 



♦1,743 01 



6 74 



2 34 



1 36 



2$ 84 
2 281 



r-"" 



': ' 



f4t 51 



1 

g 

O 

1 

Q 



6 41 



233 62 



72 91 
8 78 



1 38 



52 24 
1 08 



6 50 



115 55 



19 40 



560 17 
35 77 



24 ee 



12^ 90 



f 1,258 30 



AmH of twice offered state tax lands on hand Dec. 1,1852, 111,132 86 
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[No. 4.] 

8taiemefU of Sales of New State Tax Lands, at the Annual Tax 

Scdes, October 4th, 1852. 



COUNTIES. 



§ 

i 

o 

s 



1 

o 

•s 



o 



o 

--J 






« : 



it 






1: 

g 



04 



i:^ 



iS' 



Allegan.... 

Barry, 

Berrien, 

Brancbf 

Calhoun A . 

Cass, 

Clinton,.-- . 

Eaton, 

Grenes^e. 

Hillsdale,... 

Ingham, 

Ionia, 

Jackson, 

Kalamazoo. . 
Kent,.-..-- 
Lapeer, . . . . 
Lenawee,. . . 
Livingston, . 

Macomb-.. 
Midland,... 
Monroe,.,.. 
Montcalm,. . 
Oakland.,. 
Ottawa...... 

Sa^nawi.l. 
Shiawassee,. 
St Clair,... 
St JosephiA. 
Sanilac^.... 

Tiucolai.... 

Van Bnren. 
Washtenaw, 
Wayne, 

Total,,-. 



$1,142 29 

766 90 
1,940 22 
298 76 
280 16 
358 54 
971 14 
126 41 
108 09 
42 61 
367 69 
1,162 07 
99 26 
469 56 
1,180 34 
567 91 
446 46 
410 47 
226 63 



$24 35 

06 

9 44 

71 

'796 



2,176 71 



.624 50 

1,256 62 

973 14 

1,799 16 

688 46 

286 99 



;19 187 

42 12 

1,695 24 



•20,450 58 



$659 04 

136 .83 

484 67 

44 79 

18 44 

32 48 

285 95 

2 31 

62 68 



1^ .... I 
4 83 
16 16 



8 68 



27 65 



•• . . 



125 65 



30 



1224 77 



102 66 

72 07 

6 33 

56 76 

550 07 

369 50 

169 67 

38 64 

75 27 



958 19 



$431 77 

282 83 

180 63 

97 77 

17 16 

62 44 

483 80 

62 18 

41 72 



177 20 
665 66 

36441 

270 43 

56 58 

62 91 

124 91 

80 47 



181 24 
611.62 
497 25 
306. 36 
437 44 
59 03 



6 21] 

29 36 

135 76 



$6279 «1 



488 64 



147. 64 
141 11 
879 45 
281 56 
287 40 
26 56 



11 33 

807 00 



•5883 50 



$175 83 
347* 29 

1,284 86 
156 20 

245 27 
263 62 
209 34 

60 97 

3 69 

42 61 

77 73 

524 84 

93 92 

38 88 

364 67 

166 99 

213 87 

246 92 
79 57 



757 63 



295 62 

503 89 

. 96 44 

U6l 25 

84 27 

150 40 



13 36 

1 48 

1|253 48 



$9,Q12 24 



Mas. 
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Skdemnicflhx SaUi, Octobir ith,U52,/arthe Thx$$ ^ IBBO, 
and vmdddueiiptioru rf prwiom ymrM. 






COUNTIES. 



Am|^ui> . . . . , 

Bwjr, 

BfiRWIIf .... . . 

Bnnehf 

Calhoiui, 

CtM, 

Clintoiit^ 

Ealon, 

Oenetee, 

HUMale 

Ingham, 

lonity...^ 

Jackaon* .,.. 
Katemazoo,... 

Kent, 

Lapeer, 

Lenawee 

LivingBton, . . . 
Haoomb,.... 

Mkttand, 

Monroe, 

Montcalm, ... 

Oakland, 

Ottawa. 

Sa|;iiiaw, 

ShiawaaMe, . . 

St Clair, 

St Joaeph,... 

Sanilac, , 

Tnicola, 

Van Boren,. . . 
Waabtenaw,. 
Wayne, 



II 



fc " ^ - 



f4,006 91 
3,699 52 
3,938 58 
1,868 49 
3,577 37 
639 67 
3,443 73 
3,563 37 
3,106 SO 
3,814 06 
3,411 49 
3,526 76 
3,393 18 
1,946 38 
3,640 31 
1,346 11 
3,784 35 
3,145 901 
1,377 36 



3,941 73 
396 74 
1,581 80 
3,359 56 
3,954 79 
3,474 94 
3,894 83 
1.308 74 
953 69 



Total,. 



3,396 15 
1,573 67 
3,513 81 



$78,370 57 



$368 85 
334 81 
503 13 
358 44 
495 36 
146 46 
309 18 
363 08 
408 96 

317 64 
430 34 

318 13 
331 03 
398 46 
533 90 
178 87 
363 31 
346 581 
116 00 



496 69 
36 32 
333 09 
378 30 
305 05 
139 39 
364 85 
330 05 
136 33 



281 59 

86 11 

434 94 



$1,868 
1,338 
1.070 
1,359 
3,875 

339 
1,318 
1,920 
3,249 
3,183 
3,363 
1,075 
1,964 

730 
3,311 

933 
1,987 
1,354 

831 



US 
31 

71 
45 
33 
65 
33 
59 
93 
04 
16 
35 
98 
18 
75 
431 
96 
09 
06 



1,997 73 

44 54 

945 38 

1.045 85 

1,650 88 

1.033 58 

3.313 66 

801 37 

473 98 



1,901 66 
1,361 15 
1.816 76 



$9,370 93|$45,860 79{$19.63l 83 



$1,686 14 
931 84 

1,356 05 
181 71 
143 85 
341 09 

1,570 33 
379 37 
337 34 
165 96 
475 54 

1,038 33 
31 11 
767 77 
596 39 
187 91 
360 89 
473 13 
346 43 



1.371 84 
307 19 
346 95 

1,945 94 
994 85 

8,095 83 
903 35 
153 95 
339 39 



5 89 

199 47 

1,097 47 




107 56 

108 69 
68 89 
63 93 
19 47 

345 90 

101 93 

990 17 

148 19 

959 45 

104 95 

75 06 

49 97 

308 97 

46 60 

173 19 

73 11 

83 87 



75 46 

18 69 
67 48 
90 97 

104 (a 

986 94 

114 06 

33 37 

19 07 



107 01 

96 94 
173 14 



$3,507 03 
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[No. 6. ] 

t 

SkUement of Delingueni Taxei of 1851, returned to Audit&r General's 
OficC'^AmoufUs renuiinxng unpaid^ and Balances to or from the 
several CkwUiee^ November 30, 1862/ 



1861. Taxes 
turned. 



COUNTIES. 



re- 



Amoant tJnpaid 
Dec.], 18S2. 



0r. 
Dec. 1, 1658. 



Or. 

Dec. 1, 18S8. 



Allegan, 

Bany, 

Bemen. - 

BrantsW- 

Calhoun, 

Cass, 

Chippewa, 

Clinton,.- 

Eaton,. 

Genesee* 

Hifladale, 

Ingham, — 

Ionia» 

Jacloont -.- 

Kalamazoo, . . - - 

Kent,.'. 

Lapeer, 

Lenawee, 

Livingston,. . — 

Madkmac 

Macomb, -- 

Midland,... ^-*-> 

Monroe, 

Montcalm,- *--- 

OaUand, 

Ottawa, 

Sagina#, 

Shiawassee, 

SL Clair,. -..-,- -- 

St. Joseph^ 

Sanilac, 

Tuscola, 

Van Buren, 

Washtenaw,. . . . 
Wayne, 



$8,000 
6,744 
6»173 
3,997 
4,186 
2,202 



80 
45 
40 
48 

72 
12 



6,729 
5,649 
5,569 
6,567 
6,739 
4,607 
8,792 
4,254 
8.020 
1,482 
4,821 
2,920 



77 
611 
32 
09 
38 
10 
03 
37 
46 
00 
70 
08 



3,059 40 
2..^65 57 
2,757 34 
1^052 10 
2,388 13 
867 82 



2,673 



8,642 76 
1,89( 40 
1,053 22 
1,860 94 
2,575 35 



2,048 86 



6,068 
1,416 
2,231 
6.1 ?3 
6,726 
10,079 
5,051 
1^046 
1,998 
985 
5,371 
1,166 
3.496 



15 

60 
68 

07 
82 
36 
40 
92 
41 
67 
58 
01 
18! 



88 
2,521 17 
2,796 78 
2,967 13 
»,232 87 
2.074 66 
2,503 89 
1,773 99 
3,564 43 
793 97 
2,491 69 
1,647 75 



1,242 65 
950 78 



1.227 54 



6,535 53 

2,203 75 
3,272 00 
1,222 92 
2.248 17 
510 48 
3,.')73 10 



3,437 28 

831 44 

1,137 51 

3,183 681 

2,1^54 34 

4,348 70 

2.631 28 

1,037 66 

1,208 20 

541 99 

1,940 01 

856 021 

1,921 51 



1,256 56 


699 


99 




• 


2,406 


74 









10,908 73 
2,133 26 



3,300 06 
2,127 66 



2,474 57 
2,061 53 



3,497 34 
1,036 63 

i8i*46 



875 64 



3,103 52 
1,678 38 
4.322 03 

625 57 

557 46 

190 17 

1,490 06 
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[No. 8.] 

StatetnetU of acting Brokers^^ie imiount of tax they pay, tfie amount 
of capital an which iheypay^ and the date of payment for iht loitjiscal 



KAMK8. 


Capital. 


When tax puid. 


Tax. 


Donald Mclntyre. 


•1,000 00 
2,000 00 
2,000 00 
2,000 00 
2,000 00 
500 


Dec. 2, 1861 , 

<• 6, « 
Jan. 17, 1852. 

do. 
Apr. 9, 1852. 
Aug. 31, " 


915 00 


Bidwell A Waldby, 

A. H. Dey. 


30 00 
SO 00 


8. H. Ires, <fc Co 


30 00 


R A W. C. Eansom, 

L. C. Kellogg, 


30 00 
7 51 



Total, 0142 61 
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[ No. 10. ] 

Ledger Balances on Auditor GeneraVs Books, Nov. 30, 1852. 

DR. CR. 

General Fund, $201,639 35 

Internal Improvement Fund, f 430,940 90 

Stote Building Fund, - 3,348 28 

Contingent Fund, -_. .-- 9,872 61 

Primary School Fund, 270,611 57 

University Fund, 38,520 02 

AsylumFund, 1 20 

Normal School Fund, 276 59 

Swamp Land Fund, 652 50 

Primary School Interest Fund, -_ 10,511 88 

University Interest Fund, 957 27 

Normal School Interest Fund, 780 53 

State Treasurer, *116,407 23 

Treasury Notes, 796 00 

Michigan CR R. Deposits, 2,296 09 

Ifict S. R R. Deposits, 371 72 

Land Warrants, '. 3,207 89 

Land Warrants, (second series,) 5,096 13 

Internal Improvement Warrantfl^ 6,413 46 



>•■• 



Total, $551,360 119551,36011 



n^oflM above btlaoMdutfgtd Stete Tretrawr, !■ to be added $147 9fl^ fot ontetaetter 
Wanant^ inaUii^ ictiial cadi balaaee in State TNaewer** haoda, 91^ 



STATE OF MICHIGAN 



No. 3. 



LEGISLATURE, 1853. 



I I l .'i ' I SB 



ANNUAL REPORT of the State Treasurer. 

Laming, Dec. Sl«(, 1862. 3 
'To the Legidaiure of the State of Michigan: 

I beg leave to submit herewith, as I am by law required to do, 
stattmeuts showing the condition of the several funds for the fiscal 
year esdhig Nov. 30th, 1852. 

The balance in the Treasury on that date, was One Hundred and 
Sxteen Thousand Five Hundred and Fifiy-five Dollars and Twea^ 
.Qop CoBts, , 

During the fiscal year which is past, all demands.npon the gener- 
al, fund have been pnomptly met, including the semi-anBual interest 
onoiMr State debt, and funds are now provided to meet the interest 
doe lei J<wuary, 1863. 

I alsD submit herewith the annual statements of the several Banks 
ia this Btate, at the time of mj annual examination, this month. 

I beg to call, yofor attention to the subJAct of the specific tax on 
'E^^joHfB and Brdt^ The present system is very defective and une- 
^fnAt and I would rf,sy»t%l)y A^gest that the circmlating notes re- 
e«vad b J die BaidKS- from liie State Treasury, in eschange for the 
s^unties deposited by them, be made the basis of taxation; dius 
Qudoog aQ the ci^tal aetuaHy in use by Banks, taxable, and equali- 
aiag tlie tax upoju^aU alike. , 

iUl of .ifliich ia mgeotftillj s^bnutted* 

B. C. WHITTEMORB< 

X 



, Do* 



Dreaswrtr of ike StaU of Jdkk^n, inm'tmihtke StaUof Mkkig&g^. 

DR. 
1852. 

Nov. 30. To balance in the treasury, Not. 30, 1861 . . . 897,3^1 21 

" ]reed|pt9 on acc't GteneralFund . 281,141 67 

Int'l Imp. Fund 86,396 80 

Primary School Fund.. d%899 81 

Universify " .. 16,011 73 

Prim. School Int " .. 37,487 87 

University Int " . . 11,044 ^ 

State Building « . . 2,567 50 

Asylum •* .. 844 02 

'• Not. School End " . . 1,813 83 

" •* " Int. " .. 080 75 

M. S. R R. Co. Deposits. 105 OO 



M U 

** €$ 

•( M 

•< <« 

U <| 

M 
ti 



*-*■ 



Totd . ♦fi48,474 18 

CR. 
1852. 

Nov. 30. By im't p'd out on acc't Gteieral Fund •116,084 83 

Int'llmp. •* .... 238,918 55 

" ** Pri. School •* .... 40 42' 

•• « Int. '* .... 59,907 31 

'• " UnL " •* .... 11,524 09 

•* Contingwit" .... S«5 37 

M.O. RR. Co.Dep. 222 87 

•* *• State BuUdiiig Fund; 10 65 

' " * Treas. Notes burned, 77 00 

" ** Asylum Fund S9 fit 

'* " N.8. End.Fund,.. 3,556 80 

** ** « Int " ... 275 0-^ 

" " M. a R. R. CaDep. 389 M 

** '* Swamp Land Pund. 652 50 

Balance in the treasury, Nov. 30,1852 116,555 21 

TolaJi.^*-....,.. #548,474 18 



Isiger Baianoei Ifimm^ 90, IBS%. 

Nor, 30. Cash, 1116^^6 21 

•« G«iieralFaii4..>. ,..- 

•• XJniTeinty Fmidy. 

** Primary School Inteett Fundi 

*' UniTenilj Inftereat Fasd,.. . 

*' Piimaiyfikdiool Fund...... 

«< Oontiofeiil fimd, 

** llioh. C. B. & Ck). depodta,. 

^ SteftebttUbig fluid, 3»34t M 

** Treamuy Notea, 

"• Asjhm fimd, 1 20 

** Nannal School Badowment 

fond, 

«« Nanaal School Litneat find, 

« Hu^ Sooflwm R. JEL Go. da- 

•« Swamp Laad fiad, 052 50 

IfiMJOO 01 



CB. 
•201,067 00 

88,520 02 

10^611^13 

957 27 

27(^611,57 
0,272 01 
2,205 00 

770 00 



270 50 
780 53 

371 72 
•69$,780 01 



4 
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DR. 

!^T. Se. ^ Wtm&to piid dariag tbe ftwtl year. . •116,084 6S 

*^ ** traaaferredtoiinmrtttjmterestlEmd 1»951 65 

•* " •« piimaiy sehool'* ".. 17,567 81 

« « « normal school •* " . - 73 12 

« « '< mteQalimp't. «... 29,000 00 

<' «< '< oonttDgent ^ . . 3,000 06 

^ " balance Nor. 80, 1002 201,687 08 

*i 

i869,86> 79 

CR. 
Nor. 30, BybalanceNov. 30, 1861,.,, ..,......,, 108,2«t 12 

<< rec'pts. during tbe fiscal year 261,141 67 

♦869,363 79 

ISTZKHAL IMJPROVKIIIENT FUND. 

DR. 
1852. ... 

Nov. 80, To balance Nov. 30,1861 292,706 47 

*' warrants paid during fiscal year 238,913 65 

$531,620 02 

CR. 

Nov.30, By rec'pts. dnringthe fiscal year 86,396 60 

** am't transferred firom general fiind 89,000 

** balance Not. 30, 1852 416,223 42 



mm 



♦581,620 02 

FBDIABr SCHOOL VUm). 

DR. 
1852. 

Nor. 80. To vamuats paid during fiscal year 40 42 

« balance Nor. 80. 1852 270,611 57 

Total, •270,651 9t 



.^ ' 



]!•« & ft 

OR. 

Ifer.M. % Balance Hot. aq, 1851 .>...^ ^mjt^» 1% 

" reeaipbi dntiog $8oal jaar ...S2»8a9,6l 

Teua, .,t270,gSl 99 

ITNIVEltSnT 7UXD. 

DR 
1862. 

BToT. 30. T6 balance Nor. 30, 1862.... ,l3B,82b OU 



CR. 

Nov. 30. By balance Nov. 30, 1851 22,608 29 

receipts during fiscflil year 16,911 78 



«< 



Total...... :...: 138^520 OS 

' ■ ' ■■ •• 

FRIMAB7 SCHOOL INTBBE8T VUVJ>. 
DR. 

1852. 

- . . . • , ^» 

Not. 30. To warrants paid during fiscal year 59,907 31 

," . balance Not. 80, 1852—.,. •.^•. 10„812 13 

Total, :.-..':.:..:....t70,6l9f44 



»• ' 



CB. 

Nov. 30. By balance Nov. 30, 1851 15,464 26 

^^, amH transferred fix>Di general fimd ...17,567 31 

*• receipts during fiscal year i 37,487 87 

Total, --....: .$70,519 44 

UmVSRSTTT IBTXBBST FUND. 

Dr. • 

186fl. 

Nov. 30. To balance Nor. 80, 1851, $1,114 98 

*' warrants paid during fiscal year, : 11»524 09 

" balance Nov. 30, 1858, 957 27 

#1^,596 34 



3= 



i«*> 



• » « 
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For. 30. B7ieo«ipts during fiscal ye«r, 111,644 69 

' ** aonovnt teansferred fnm General Fmid. . . 1,951 65 

»13,596 34 

COVTVStQSSX BUKO. 

1852. DR. 

Nor 90. To warrants paid during fiscal year 8225 87 

" balance Nov. 30, 1862 9,872 61 

910,097 98 

— ^^^»*'— i^" . — ■ 

CB. 

Not. 30 By balance Not. 30, 1851, |V,097 98 

<* amount transferred fifom General Fund. . . 8,000 90 

♦10,097 96 

MIOXIGAK OKimULL RULKOAD 00. DBPOilTBS. 

1862. DR. 

Nor. 30. To warrants paid daring fiscal year, 9222 87 

« balance Not. 30, 1652» ,.. 2,295 j09 

92,517 96 

I '■ 

CR. 
Not. 30. By balance Not. 30 1851,.., 92,517 96 

sTATi BuiLnnro fund. 

CR. 
1852. 

Not. 30. Tobalance Not. 30,1851, 95,895 23 

** «* warrants pud during fiscal year, 10 Sf 

I - 
Total, ..--,...,-- 95,905 78 

CR. 

IfpT. 30. By receipts during fiscal year, 92,557 50 

« «' balance Not. 30, 1852, 3,848 S6 

Total, f5,90578 



t 



I 



SB. 

iby. sa. To TreAftsrjr hoIm bvm^d tetngfiiioftljnMi^ tfn M 
^« « balance Non SO, I85t> m 00 

Total, ftn 00 

OR. 
ITor. 30. By balance Nor. 30, 1861, • <Wa %0 

DR. 
1852. 

Kor. 80. To balance Nov. 30, 1861, $765 62 

" warrants paid daring £8oal year, 89 80 



c< 



ToUl, #845 tt 

CR 

JtTov. 80. By receipts during the fiscal year, $844 03 

u a balance Not. 80,1852, ^ I 20 

Total, $845 22 

NORMAL 80HO0I. JCNDOWIOVT VUHD. 

BR. 

4852. 

Not. 50. To warrants paid during fiscal year $S,fU^$ 80 

« balance Not. 80, 1862 278 50 

Total 88,888 80 

CR. 

Nov. 30. By balance Not, 30, 1851 82,320 06 

'' receipts during fiscal year «..*.«^ )«4I13 95 

Total 13,833 30 



soufAL MMKHkamaR wmp. 
OR. 
1853. 

M»ica». To VMniite pud teriag^M £Mal 3rMr W!6 M 

" halMioe KoY. 30, ia»- 780 63 



T«l*. #1,056 53 

CSB. 

NoT*^ By balance Not. 30, 1851 •! 89 

" receipts during fiscaljear 980 75- 

** amount transferred 'from general fund 73 12 

Total » 1,055 53 

MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RAIL ROAD COMPANY DSPOSITS. 

DR. 
It5& 

Nov. 30. To warrants paid during fiscal jear 1339 28 

" balance Nov. 80, 1862 _ 37172 

Tbtal - ,:. ,8711 00 

CR. 

Nov. 30. By balance Nov. 80,1851 $606 00 

" receipts during fiscal year..-- 105 00^ 

Total -$711 00 

SWAMP XJLND FUND. 

DR. 
1852. 
Nov. 30. To warrants paid during fiscal year $652 50* 

CR . 
llov.aOi By balance Nov. 98,1852 •85260 



'i9tkm$iii <f the eomiiiH^ (if the Maooumb CSnii^y Amir* 

t 

Otte foflft Eastern bMkB mi hantoB^ . . 9d2«7d2 16 

♦* oOiers " . '* .. 6,889 XI 

Foitigii bab of exchange..., 7£^214 25 

DttaeBtio bilk 74,843 43 

GbsA-^^ld and silrer 39,476 75 

" n9te8 of otker banks 19,14100 

<< oashitems and checks..^... 10,225 92 

Red esMe fi^OOO 00 

Bank fornitare and fixtures 1,969 46 

Personal property. 700 00 

Expense account. « 8,937 92 

9295,1 60 00 

LUBILITIXS. 

Capital stock $100,000 00^ 

Circulation 190,168 

Less am't. on hand 2,500 

187,666 09 

Due depositors : 4,921 50» 

*' otherbanks... 966 54 

Profit and loss 1,614 96^ 

♦295,160 00 - 

Dated Oct. 4th, 1862. 

Statement of the condition of the Peninstdar Banh^ December 28,. 

1852. 

RBSOUBCBS. 

Doe fr<»n baid» and bankers, $103,889 62 

Bills in transit, 65909 

♦104,189 62- 

Caehr^geid and silver, 28,947 95 

« — ^^j^ Qf Q^y^^j banks, 19,446 00 

'« —cash items, 1,223 18 

49,617 1» 

Fordlgift bBk tf exchange, If9,4i» 9t 
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10 DMi 

Donestie fnlli, n^BStO 6B 

Due from otfaenb not melnded in the aboye*. 12,103 7Y 

U. EL and IGchigan bonds and Univeni^ warrants,. . 9SfiK 65 

State bonds depontedirith State Treasuer, 120,900 00 

Expense «cooant, ifiQS 00 

Personal estate, 2,106 aft 

Bankfisttties,. 2,000 05 

Contingent aoconnt, 3^400 OO 

Due from XJniisdAtates disbnraingofficen, £,971 10 

Total $566466 41 

UABIUTIES. 

Doe depositors,^ $319,341 42 

" otherbanks, _ 1,780 36 

Circnlation, 0120,900 

Less this amount on hand, 1,300 

119,594 00 

Profits, - 25,450 63 

Capital stock, - 100,000 00 

0i66,ie0 4t 



Henry H. Brown, Cashier of the Peninsular Bank, beu^^ duly 
6wc»n, deolares the above statement of the eondition of said Bank 
to be true, according to the best of his knowledge and belief. 

H. H. BROWN, 

Cashier. 
Sworn and subscribed before me, this 28th day of December, 
1852. B. C. WHITTEMORE, 

^ SuUe TVeamrer. 



OmdUion of the UiMgan State Bank, Tuesday, December 28^ 1858. 

State stock, (cash value) $io,000 00 

Bondsand Mortgages, 22,872 39 

Judgmaits, 10,292 00 

Real estate, value this day, 10,246 00 

Bflls discounted, 447,8IK> 9» 

Furniture, Iron Safes, ^A?c, 1,301 03 



JTo. z. W 

M. O.RB. «per centt^oads,. 86|?&0 90 

Ott*— Coin....... t51«801 61 

Bank Notes, 26,078 00 

Oheckson b«iik8» SfiBB 00 

Duebybaida, 89,803 96 

173.111 6T 



Total >711,923 06 

Capital stock _ •lfil,678 00 

Depoaites, 177,688 16 

CSrculation, 848,866 00 

Banks and bankers, 8,882 91 

Profit and Loss, 30,913 89 

Total $711,983 96 

8bie<^ Michipanp Ccnmiy ttf Waynes 89. 

Alexander !{. Adamsi Cashier of the Michigan State Bank, being 
duly sworn, deposethandsaith that the aboTO statement is just and 
true according to the beat of his knowledge and belie£ 

A. H. ADAMS, Cashier. 
t Sworn to tad subscribed on the 28th day d December, 1852, be« 

lore wfk^t 

E. G WALKER, 
NcUary PubUe^ Wepne Ckunty Mieh. 



^"f^f 



SiMfMrU Bkomng the eondititm qf the Govenimenl Stock Bcmk, on the 

ffwrmng^ of Dec. 29, 1852. 

SX80UBCB8. 

United States Stocks deposited with State Treasurer as ) 

security for oireulating notes at par... $198,000 00 

Premiamcm sanie...w ,..4 , 4,035 01 

Loans anddiscounts «. 63,284 56 

Bne from banks and bankers on demand ^..;. 3,^204 61 

Oftsh on' hand, viz: Gold and silver coin now in 

:va«lt. $60,429 52 

Cbld coin in transit from N. Y. 
bdonging to this bank 10,000 00 



1 



* 



19 B^ 

70,«d 52 

Bank noies on hand 25,49 006 

06,926 52 

Plates and bais 1,625 00 

Furniture and fixtures 416 12 

Expenses 2,08lr 20 

Stock in Metropolitan Bank, N. T., cost 110 75 

Total, r ..»368,688 77 

UAJBIUTIBS. 

Capital Stock $100,000 00 

Countersigned eirculatiag notes rec'd from State Ti^eas- 

urer, and in circulatiim 198^000 00 

Profits, 2,066 60 

Due to banks and bankers on demand 52,322 01 

Due depositors on demand ^- ♦.. . 16,300 l^ 

Total, $368,688 77 

■■**>■ I * n ■■ ■ ■ ' 

Skate of Michigan, Couufy of Washtenaw, 88 : 

Edwin R Tremfun; President of the Gtoyemment Stock Bank; 
being duly sworn, doth depose and say, that the foregoing is a just 
and true statement of the condition of said Bank on the mombg of 
Deb. 29, 1852, according to the best of his knowledge and belief. 

EDWIN R. TREMAIN. 

Sworn to and 8ubs<mbed before ice this 29th day of December, 

A. D. 1852, 

B. 0. WHITTEMORE, 

State Treasurer, 



Jm^^mAmm 



Statement showing the conditum of the Farmer* s and Mechanu^s Bctnk 
of Mkhigant on the morning of the ZStk dasg of Dee&mJker, 1€52* 

axsonROB& 

Bills discounted, and oth^kiains, .#840,288 M 

Real estate, 110,208 44 

Bonds and mortgages, 66,124 44 

Land contracts, 9,3S1 4K^ 

Bilb of exchange, .• 31^,3^7 34 



fto. S. IS 

Bins in ttmit, .i 1»339 tl 

Judgmente : 16,«83 Ot 

Stocks,.-.-. --.,: 18,526 00 

Peracmalpropertj, 3,671 76 

SsqMMided diums, 11,803 80 

IGchigan State bonds deposited with State Treasurar, . . 100,001 70 

Detroit City Bonds, , 800 00 

DnefrfHn badcs and baxikers, 10.659 07 

** simdry individoalsi 16,346 18 

Bank notes and checks, 4,198 64 

Itans counted as cash, 5,266 21 

Coin.... 6,638 84 

Total, 6753,264 00 

LIABILITIES. 

Loans on time, 692,344 62 

Due stockholders for advanced, 214,225 15 

S^)ecial deposits appUcable to payment of debts due bank, 84^588 47 

Due banks and bankets, 4,103 33 

« depositors, 61,006 10 

« for cdleclions, 448 31 

TJnp^d dividends, 295 00 

« certificates, 74 05 

Circulation 42,512 00 

Discount, exchange and rent accounts, 5,032 SKO 

Suspended accounts, 416 86 

Excess of resources, - -.. 248,209 00 



Total, t7M,254 00 

SkO^ of Mkhiffan^ Wa^ Chunty, ss: 

H. W. Seymour, cashier of the Farmer's and Mechanic's Bank 
of Michigan^ being duly sworn, deposes and says, that the above is 
a statement of the condition of said Bank, on the 28ih day of Dec^ 
1852, as appears by the books of said- Bank. 

H. W. SKYMOUB, 

Oaikier. 



14 Doo. No. 9p 

Sattcribed and sworn to, ibis 29th day 4tf December, 1852, befbve 
ne, ADDISON MANDELL, 

Nc^ary Pu2/te, Wayne County^ Miehig<m^ 
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LEGISLATURE, 1853. 
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ANNUAL 



OfPICB OF TKB SeQRBTART OF StATJS,) 

Zaminff, January lst,''lB5Z. \ 

Jh the LegislaJture of (he State of Michigan: 

In obedience to the requirements of law, the undersigned respeet- 

iiiBjstibiiiit jtlijefoUawuig^ report qI .tti^ doings of. Hitt Boovd of State 

Aiiditar6» lor" the year andingon tlveWdtday oINovenibfr, 18(|tt 

. On the fiprt 4fiLj of D^e$mbe9> 1A51, . tl^ {Board « ekaubud' die «>^ 

oonntB of Remaixll C WUlbtemor^Slal^jXreafiuwr^ andfoiiod^iHal 

9t.tbiQ tflo^e of th0;fi9oal.y(M^:liyiftpM;]i«hadDnslMn^ a'tndirtta 

oKOKrf oine^Tseveli iaimi««d!ihr9f iiiBulfqdandiifBet^-i^ne Miu 

and tvreniykione tett»» (I97i991 .l^ly) .^Ucfa nuiL bring iMKhfibtted to 

OS as on habd in the State TiBa8i|ry;t^»bf«iibeftaaDlf||ied,^d i<M^ 

collect./ I . .;..., f - " •?.•''•.'.■ ■ •• ^' • 

a a TAYLOE; 

Secrttary qf Sttif. . , 

PORTER KIBBEE, '.' .- 

ComniUiumer (f the Su^ Z^nd Office. . 

' JOHNSWEGLES, , . ,.' 

• * * ■ 

Auiilar General. 
Bed l| 18691 il3i0<Bbftrd^eiinfeMtiiedriiii otl&a6^^I>aff^kt 
drioiage* (»cbaitf<mod by thb^omndrtrioiUr'Of *<&e^MI^ Li^ 
iil^iq^Ofticnda^ oMrin sdf * ifpAa^ laiiwin ^Mtiotts 6t» and iiwtint' 
bkike townAip of-Sifine^'Sft the tmniif of Washt^aw, on wleidh^ 

1 
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2 Doe. 

he (Daly) resided, and by wliich apportionment he was excluded 
bam. any share thereof Referred under Act Ko. 86 of 1851 ; claim- 
ant filed affidavits of priority of settlement and amount of dama- 
ges, and upon the proof presented, the Board allowed the daima&t 
the sum of fifty ddkrs (150.) 

March 3, 1853. The claun of A. Ward, for chopping aad clear- 
ing on Michigaa Avenue^ amounting to 96122, was rejected by the 
Board. 

The claim of Daniel Goodwin, for a further allowance fi>r prote- 
sional services m the case of George Bedfield, as State Treasurer, 
vs. Augustus S. Porter, was taken up and considered. A certified 
statement of the procee(Ungs in the case, by the Register in Oian- 
ceiy, was filed in evidence; a]so the brief prepared andaletter frcm 
HoQ. G. Y. N. Lothrop, former Attorney General, and upon the 
proof presented, a further allowance was made to the said Daniel 
Goodwin, for services as aforesaid, of one hundred and fifty dollais 
(1150.) 

The claim of Edward G. Adderly, for a further allowance of costs 
eipenses, and damages mcurred, referred to the Board under Joint 
Besoltttion Na 47, of 1848| was taken up for consideration. Claim- 
ant files in evidence the affidavit of Vincent L. Bradford, J. N. CSiip- 
man, James Brown, two certified statements of Gewge H. Jerome, 
aad sundry rectipts. Upon the proolis presented, a further allow- 
ance was made to the said Edwsrd G. Adderly, of the sum of three 
hwdred and eight doUan and thirty-one cents, (1308 3L) 

, The claim of Robert H. Murray, for damages, costs and expenses^ 
incurred in the case of William L Loonus vs. Robert H. Hur- 
ray. Clumant files statements of the case, certificates of the 
judgment, and the payment thereof; and upon the proofii presented, 
claimant was allowed the sum of one hundred and thir^ dollan» 
(•130.) 

Matah 4, 1852. The ckAn of John F. Handia, presented ta the 
Beaidby Margan Xi. Drake^ his attorney, in the mcmtli of Juaelas^ 
came up for consideratioB. Cbumant daima firsl^ for depreoiatioa of 
fimda.ieceivedduriQgllieyeani 1839, 1840, and 1941, on contrpet 



No. 4. t 

for wcnrkcm&e Clinton and Kalamazoo Oaiial,amoiintiiig to 94^^ 18 

Seeondy for suqiention of contract, damages, 4o., 2,500 00 

Third, for delays and ezpenfleaincnrred, 96 81 

Total, $1fiie W 

Claimant files in cTidence, die original contract, die letter of EL 
Tomer, Bngineer; also, letters from Elisba Taylor, R P. Hastings, 
imUam A. Fletcher, P. Morey, J. L. Whiting, Amos Mead, 0. W. 
Whipple, J. A. Lyell, 0. 0. Whittemore, J. B. Barman, Norman lit- 
tle, James B. Hunt; also, the affidarits of Joshua Taylor and Thos. 
J. Hunt; also a written statement of A. H Hanscom, James B. HunU 
and Thos. J. Drake, of the legal questions decided by the Circuit 
Court, in the case of Beach and Bobinson vs. the State of Ifichigaa; 
tk like statement of James B. Hunt and 0. D. Biohardson, of the 
•questions decided in the Shiawassee Circuit Court, in the case of 
Williams and Wilfiams ys. the State of Michigan. M L. Drake, at- 
torney for claimant, after submitting his argument in the case, and 
before final decision, asked leave to withdraw the claim, and the pa- 
pers filed in the case, which, on motion, was granted by the Board. 

March 5, 1852. The claim of John F. Hamlin was presented to 
"the Board by Moi^gan L. Drake, his attorney. Claimant claims for 
damages arising from suspennoa of contract for work on the dinton 
and Ealamasoo Canal, in the year 1841, 82,500. Claimant files in 
support of his claim, the original contract, the affidavits of Joshua 
fi. Taylor and Thomas J. Hunt; also, a letter of A. Turner, Engi- 
neer. The Board, after due consideration of the case, unanimously 
decided to disallow the daim^ waiving all other questions and consid- 
•erations, on the ground of insufficiency of the proof. 

The claims of the Bank of Michigan, for the use of William Co(ric, 
was taken up for consideration, and after hearing the argument of 
<l. 0. Flynn, counsel for claimant, the further consideration of tlie 
case was postponed until the next meeting of the Board. 

The claim of Edwin A. Wales, for the discharge of a certain 
mortgage, originally given by Austin Wales and wife and Ebeneser 
Wales, to the Michigan State Bank, and afterwards assigned to the 
State of Michigan, said mortgage being upon certain lands lying in 
Macomb county, and now owned by die said Edwin A. Wales, was 
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taken up and ccAaidered. Olaimattt files affidatits of Alezandiu' 
Davidson, Charles ft Hammond, Samuel T. Douglass, Lansing B; 
Dfisner and A. D. Frasier, to pxoTe the payment of said mort^^age, 
in (he year 1848, to Zepheniah Piatt, the then Attorney General of 
the State, and the execution and delivery of a sadsfaction or dis- 
diatge of the same, which said satisfaetioa or discharge was after- 
ward surreptitiDUslj obtained from A. D. Frazier, with whom it was 
dvposited, and destroyed. The Board decided to e;cecute another 
disoharge of the mortgage, and it was executed accordingly, and do* 
Uvered to said Edwin A. Wales. 
All which is reqpectfiilly suhmittedt, 

C. a TAYLOR, 



List of Claims allowed by the Board from December 
1st, 1861, to November 30th, 1852, inclusive. 

1851. 

Dec. 1. C. A. Hedges, for binding census returns, $144 00 

Dajodel Qoodwin, services as attorney, 150 00 

Marshall Post Office^ postage for office of Sup't of 

Publiclnstruction, 36 07 

Jackson Patriot, publishing proposals, 8 40 

Ar W. JBmyton, and others, fees and costs, under Joint Resolution 

No. 17, of 1^51. 

Sheriff's fees for serving subpoenas, and travel, 7 77 

Witness's attendance and travel, 00 cts per day, and 6 

cts. per mile. 

C. A. Lapham, attended 1 day, traveled 13 miles, fl S8 

8.Scharria, « 1 « 15 " 1 40 

Alva Belong, " 2 " 17 " 2 02 

B. W. Barr, *' S « 16 " 2 40 

C.P.Sheldon, *- 2 •' 16 « 190 

P. Miles, •• 3 ** 16 « * 2 40 

M.Ruggles, *' 3 " 16 « 2 40 

J.Branch, •* 3 « 18 « 2 68 

Austm Beaman, " 3 «* 18 « 2 58 

Wm.C Allen, " 3 " 26 « 3 06 

S. R Gabon, « 3 " 24 « 2 04 

BosweU Curtis, " 3 26 « 3 06 

Gilson Osgood, '• 3 " 24 " 2 94 

Asher Belong, " 2 " 21 « 2 26 

J.G.Curtis, «* 2 " 26 « ..... 2 66 

J. W. Swain, " 3 '• twice, 21 " 2 76 

J.Andrews, " 2 -«• •• 9 *< 2 08 

H.P.Bamum, '* 3 « " 9 « 2 58 

P. H. Stevens, *• 1 " • 1 '• ..-.. 66 
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A. Y. Pentland, attended 1 day, trarelled 1 mile, 90 56* 

J. A. Kent, * 1 " 1 « 56 

L. Darling, « i «« i « 5^ 

A. Shennan, " 1 *• 1 «* 56 

A. Stewart, u i a j » 5^ 

For seryices of clerk, taking*down testimony, 250 folios, at 

13 cts per folio, 32 50 

For services of County Judge, nine days, at $2 per day,. . . 18 00 

For fiiel, lights, stationery, &c., 2 00 

For services of Prosecuting Attorney and one Associate, nine 

dayseach, taking testimony, $3 per day, 54 00 

For dravring and serving copies of charge and notices, and 

other notices, making return, postage, <bc., 5 00 

Total, .»165 B8 

1852. 

March 2. Ingals, Hedges <fe Co., printing annual reports '51,9185 38 

do do do 56 00 
do do part of report of Sup. 

Pub. Instruction, . 683 71 
do do work for Auditor 

Geperal's Office, l7l 96 
do do for Sec of State's 

Office,. 89 20 

do do for Auditor Gener- 

al'sOffice, - 22';r 50 

do do for Aui Greneral's 

Office, 170 95 

do do for State Land Of- 
fice, 14 00 

do do for State Treasurer, 19 13 

J. B. Wait, for legisktiye expenses, _ 1 15 

C. J. Fox, services as att'y, in case Nelson vs. 

Miles 6 00 

Alfred Miles> advances made in settlement of suit, 10 00 

do 100 cords wood, and sawing, 135 75 
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March 2. M. H. Myrick, services and ezpensesi iranBporting 

records of Stti»^me Court, Jackson to Detroit, $18 00 
L. Chapman, judgment for costs in the case of the 

Mich. State Bank,y& AmasaB. Gibson, 40 47 

Z. Chandler, carpet for And. General's Office, 28 00 

Henry Deaiin, transportation of laws, 3 75 

X H. Lobdell, soap, 1 |5 

S. R. Greene, yamishing counteri L 1 00 

H. Gibbs, repairing book case, And. General's 

Office, 1 26 

J. B. Clark, bin of stationery, S2 98 

£. E. Beebe, cap paper for Lead Office, 6 00 

H. Gibbi^ making boxes, 50 

J.O.Drake, do 4 06 

J. P. Cowles, for ]sery ices in examining trespasses 

on school lands, 2 00 

H. Honghtaling, hauling lumber, 1 50 

Humphrey & BSbbard^, transportation, 60 

Mrs. 0. C. Wiswell, bedding for Capitol, 1 50 

L. Post, store pipe, 6 57 

H. Gibbs, making boxes,. 10 00 

B. 0. Whittemore, bad and uncurrent funds ta- 
ken at the Treasury the past year, 30 00 

J. d, Bailey, expenses, and freight on stationery 

andsafe, 35 00 

N. Y. Spectator, subscripticm of A H. Bedfield, 

(Senator,) 1 25 

A. H. Newbold, safe for Treasurer's Office, 80 00 

Humphrey <fe Hibbird, freight, 2 00 

Priced Page, lumber for boxes, 9 68 

William Forman, repairs at CafAtoI, — 1 62 

B. Elliott, pipe andzinc forcapitol,.... .^^ 3 42 

P. Lillis, sawing wood, 5 68 

M. Bandall, error in account allowed, 50. 

Mrs. Ssgendorph, washing, _ 3 76 

C. Miller, sawing wood, J 2 63 

Journal of Commerce, adr. notice, 8 00 



Hunqilur^ & HibbjEffdi fra^H 6 75 

Joe^h HoUmi repairiiig». ^. 50 

• Wm. Qfttlejr seM^mg glass «t Capitol^ 1 2 65 * 

F. W, Slieanaa% &ejigbt» postiig^ ami expeoBe^* 

office Sup. E^ib* Iu«tr?wtion, - ..;.-...-.. 69 96 

B. C. Whittemqre, expenses ou business for State, 15 00 
Mrs. Sagendorpbf. washing £»: CapM> •«-.'- --.« ^ 37 

W* F.3toiey/stalioiieiy,H)...... ^.••i.-^- 2 25 

L. W. Van Kleek^ services in securing and, stsUing 
' . . . logs cut on school lands by ke^assers in Tuf - 

cola coiMitjj^;..,. ^-„^.^ ^^-..^-... --.-;...- 88 00 

Jas. A. Bascom, account incidental e^tpenses^ ^tf^e 

officers, , ^.^^.-,--r. 6 64r 

F, F*,U[Airkb«ai & ^o&^T^px bf4^c^pf aceH f>f 

stationery for Constitutional OonveatioD»«. t • r - - 37 00 
^aroh 3. F. W. Shearma^ je^^ienseis jb^um^^^ . , . ^ ^ « . w.. 20 74 
^iHie 14. Randolph M^onii^f reportis^ deeisiona of the Su- 
preme Ooui*i far the ytars 184?7, 4849, jwtd 

- . 1849, (Act No. 89, of 1861,).., -: -t-v- ^^^ ^ 

£ii{)^. 6. Ingalsi Hedges <fe Go., panting and binding fpr 

Iiaivd QffiG(9f * * t -'«"'>'•-« o'^ .•...«*.•.. .^ 123 50 

Ingals, Hedges, (fe. CQ*,'p)dntiDg Shearman'^ school 
^laW; and report bdm. page 240 to 640, with L6 

pages preface, -..- ......2629 S6 

Jb^palSi. Hedges idc Cb*, binding 12«0po oopes 
Shearman's Pub. Instruction and school bws 
18iaif fill! bowid nmlin, 25 cts per copy, 3000 00 

]j^s, Hedges d^Co.9 pri|)ti^g# pireasiiigifoldiag, 
stitcbmg, covering and trimming Agricultural 
Report, 1861.. •- •,... 601 87 

logals JEIedgesj? Co,,printing for office Sec. Stajte, 1 4 90 
do do and binding for S19. 
Pub. InstrnoUoo, 37 50 

Ingals, Hedges dc Ca, pdnting apd binding for 
Aud. General's Office, 341 94 



Bcpt 8. Charles W. Chapel, expenses iiicttned ia the ap- 
prdbensioia of James Searis and Beuben T. Al- 

^rieh^ on . requisition of Go?, of this State» on « 

Goy. of Indiana, $128 88 

William Foster, for grading on Allegan Street,.. 10 00 
G. F. Bood <fc Co., blank reoiord propeedings of 

., , Trustees of State asylums, 3 00 

S. W. Wxsght & Co., bill of sundries, Aud. Gen's 

Office^.- 18 96 

Christian-Miller, oleaiing blocks 102 and 108, Lan- 

tiagi 41 00 

). » A- H. Newbold, bill of nails, 13 10 

.D. fi. Cook> adY.sale University lands, (NileaBe- 

: ..publican,) 4 00 

J. J. Miller, woA <^ Capitol, 25 88 

;; ; , C. Pig[uette, j)ens for Sec. State's Office, 2 00 

:), Wm. ^Gi?eren, transportation on boxes boobs, 

jacksor^ ^ 4 00 

. ) . Jehn Swegles, Jr., board of porter J)ec. Isf^ *6l , to 

^ May 3d, '59, S^wedcs, 33 00 

C. Wakenhood, oleanng blocks 108 and 109, Lan- 

ring 41 00 

& W. Wright d? Co., bill of sundries, Land Office, 91 

Wvu Prindle, use of t^mi, Marshall to Laoainf , 8 00 
S. W. Wright & Co., bill of sundries, Sec Staters 

Office, ._.. , 3 46 

D. D. Curtis, clearing lots in Lansing, (contract,) 26 00 

Mrs* H. Gibbs, washing,. ^...^ 8 00 

Guile <fe.AllisQn,.pen and hdder, Land Office,. . . 2 00 

CrtMiller,.exte« iroA clearing Wahmt Street,. . . 1 00 

H, L» <fe H. Baker, repairing stools, Land Office,. 50 

Duncklee, Wales <fe Co., {Hrinting legal notices, : . . 5 00 

do do adv. State bonds....... 10 00 

D. W. Biiet» repairs mi Captol, 2 25 

Humphrey d? Hibbard, transportation, 3 00 

H. Houghtaliii^t work on Capitol grounds 4 00 

. , C. S. Janesj tempting roof, cupola* Acy Capitol, 13 50 

2 ^ 
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Sept 8. Mrs. H. Gibbs, washing, |2 50 

S. W. Wright & Co., candles, brooms, twine, drc, 8 22 
Barnes, Brodhead & Co., printing for Adj. and 

Qr. Master Gbneral, 17 00 

J. Thompson, Bank Note Reporter, 2 00 

£. Elliott, wire and repairing pipe, capitol,. 1 87 

Humphrey & Hibbard, transportation, 1 13 

John P. HaU, lith. views of schools, dec, 88 00 

Humphrey <fe Ifibbard, transportation. Treasurer's 

Office, 6 28 

Alfred Miles, am't of contract for building addi- 
tion on east end of centre bridge, 147 50 

Alfred Miles, extra work, 29 2B 

Tho's GaUsgher, bill of candles,. 150 13 

Humphrey & Hibbard, transportation Sec. State's 

Office, 75 

H. Oibbs, making 100 boxes, Is per box, 12 50 

J, C. Bailey, expenses to Detroit to settle Bank 

acc't, 16 00 

J. C. Bailey, gold pen and blank book, 4 50 

Humphrey d? Hibbard, transportation, 14 50 

Leonard Scott <k Co., sub. for Reviews and M!ag- 

azines for library, 20 00 

HumjArey & Hibbard, transportation, 88 

John Lynch, sawing wood, ^ 3 00 

John Wbiteley, transportation on boxes reports to 

Jackson, Detroit and Howell, _... 75 96 

John Swegles, Jr., for borrd of porter 17 weeks,. 26 50 

W. P. Dryer, 81 lbs. nails, S 4 05 

Wm. Oatley, papering and painting tenant house, 6 50 

Humphrey & Hibbard, trani^ortation, 95 

F. W. Shearman, traveling expenses, April 28 to 

May SO, 1852, 37 87 

D. W. Buck, repairs in Aud. Cental's Office, ... 75 

A- S. Butler, 4 galls, soap, 50 

* Humphrey & Hibbard, transporta^on, 2 90 

D. W. Cuck, repairs Sec. State's Office, -..-.-- 1 00 
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Sept. 8. D. W. Buck, letter ease, Ac, Land Office^ $12 SB 

D. B. Harrington, SFuryeying and sub-dividing 

school land, 14 80 

Wm, Foster, gradbg on school section, 12 50 

Humphrey & Hibbard, transportation Aud. Gen- 
eral's Office, 4 72 

Humphrey & Hibbard, transportation nails for 

plonkwalk, ft 84 

Mrs. Gibbs, washing, I §6 

Levi Hunt, nails andice, 12 05 

Humphrey & Hibbard, transportation, 18 76 

D. & J. Hobbs, repairing pump at Capitol, 1 25> 

Markhsm & Elwood, 27 numbers Harpers Maga- 
zine for State library, 6 76 

J. J.Miller, work on tenant house, 4 75 

C. C. Darling, grubbmg stumps entire length of 

Washington Avenue, also repairing culvert, 896 18 

J. Demary, clearing block No. 101, 6 00 

J. Foster, 16 day's work on school section, 16 00^ 

Allen Goodridge, balance due for making tract 

sales book. No. 2, for Land Office, 19 00^ 

Joab Page, lumber for boxes, 24 00 

H. Houghtaling, hauling lumber, 3 00 

Henry Gibbs, making 152 boxes, 19 00 

H, Campau, searching records Begister's office, 

Wayne county, relative to University lands, 60 

Levi Hunt, candles, 1 57 

do bill of nails and lumber, __ 5 54 

Mrs. H. Gibbs, washing, ___ 2 92 

Humphrey & Hibbard, for transportation Auditor 

General's Office, _ 17 86- 

Humphrey <& Hibbard, transportation for Secreta- 
ry State's Office, 1 12 

J. Whitely, transportation on nails from Detroit, . . 4 00- 

A. H. Newbold, bill of nails. . . . - 6 60 

H. Gibbs, repairs on Capitol, , . , . 50 
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^t 8. OuOe ds Allison, pen for Land Office, 9^ 60 

do repfurs <Mi pan, 50 

James Sergeant, charges on books, (transportat'n,) 7 00 

L. Wesolowski, surveying 14 00 

Smith <fe Cowlesy nails, 4 60 

L. Hunt, nails, 9 16 

S. W. Wright & Co., boxes for reporte, 3 00 

J. H. Lobdell, soap, _ 75 

J. Swegles, Jr., transmittmg tax lists to various 

counties, 25 00 

C. C. Darling, transportation on boxes to Char- 
lotte, 3 00 

S. W. Wright & Co., bill of sundries for Capitol, 11 86 

Bush, Barnes & Co., paper Auditor General, 71 63 

D. D. Curtis, work on school section, ,.-- 81 36 

Barnes, Brodhead & Co., printmg, 106 06 

JJov. 23. E. B. P«nd, for adv. forfeited school lands, 6 00 

Grand Rapids Enquirer, printing and advertising, 42 60 

G. H. Taylor, expenses for office, <bc., 29 00 

D. G. McClnre, incidental expenses State Officers, 9 81 
P. Eibbee, expenses in looking after State lands, 88 60 
B. C. Whittemore, expenses incurred on State bu- 
siness, -,- 15 00 

John Divine, surveying school lands, 13 50 

Wm. McGiveren, improvements at Lansmg, 706 72 

P. Eibbee, expenses in attendmg to State lands,. 14 50 

Whitney Jones, improvements at Lansing, 1 1 00 

N, Medigan, incidental expenses State Officers, . . 6 92 
Levi Hunt, nails, &c., $4.88, 88.03, 91.00, $5.58, 

$14.81, 84 36 

Humphrey & Hibbard, express charges, $6.50, 

88c. $2.00, $1.08, 10 46 

Wm. Oatley, for painting Capitol fence, 64 18 

Bush, Barnes <b Co., stationery, 14 67 

S. W. Wright <k Co., lumber,.... 60 06 

H. Gibbs, making boxes,^^ 68 

John H. Hall, engraving for Sup'ts report, 100 00 
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Nov. 23. H. Jipson,transportationof Reports to De Witty.. $2 00 

S. D. Elwood, Magazines for Library, 7 50 

E. R. Powell, adv. in Ionia Gazette, 8 60 

Levi Hunt, transportation^ 16 00 

Ingals, Hedges b Co., binding for Aud. General's 

Office, 202 29 

Ingals, Hedges <k Co., printing and adv. for Aud- 
itor General's Office, 1 123 33^ 

John Whitelj, for transportation, 11 04 

B. C. Wbittemore, incidental expenses Treasurer's 

Office,. 11 3a 

Rice <fe Sherwood, lightnbg rods, 1 18 00 

Ingals, Hedges k Co., adv. election notice, 24 00^ 

D. McCalpin, improyements at Lansing, 3 00 

Ingals, Hedges & Co., binding, 125 00 

do do for State library,.. 8150 

John Lynch, sawing wood, 5 63 

Ingals, Hedges k Co., printing for Att'y Gten'l,. . 8 00 

do do Land Office,.. 22 95 

Adrian Watchtower, adv. for proposals, 8 40 

Hawks <S^ Bassett, printing, 15 00 

V. S. Murphy, serrices in Sec. State's Office,. . . 9 10 

Acc(yuni8 audited hf the Board of State Auditors, under Ad Ifo. 133, 

of 1851. 
1851. 

Dec 1. John Long, for ditching, #251 65 

1852. 

March2. N. Sagendorph, for clearing, 00 

Sept. 8. Ira Pennock, for clearing on Sec. 16, Lansmg,... 20 00 

John Nelson do blocks 95 and 96,. . . 57 00 

Spencer Harrington, clearing lots, &c., in Lansing, 15 48 

Nov. 23. J. H. Lobdell, for clearing, 816 00 
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LEGISLATURE, 1853. 






ANNUAL REPORT of the Coipipiaflioner of Oie 

State Land Office. 

Statb Land Ofsiox, P 
Lemstn^, December 1, 1852. ) ' 

To the Leffislature of tJie S&iie of Mich^an: 
In obedience tQ the requirements of law, 1 respectfolly submit the 

fig^Wiog^^i't* e^^^^^^,^b^ proceedings and afiiedrs of this Oflb^^ 
daring tbe last fiscal year: 

SAI^ AND nSOBIPTS 

From December 1, 1851, to Niwmber SO, 1852, indtnm, 

PRIMARY SCHOOL LANDS. 

Sales, 

IiMia Lansing, ^.leMAl 00' 

10,804. IS acres at $4 OOpvr iwr^, IfS^fiSA tt 

40 do 4 62^ do 1$;^ 00 

40 do 4 80 da 198 00 

120 dk> 5 25 do 93009^ 

80 do 6 Idf do 405 00 
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18,644.13 acres. 
7<ital iMBOttQt of sales of School Liuuls, .« 954^550 M 
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2 • X>oi^ 

Qb aeeouBt of Principal •3«,6» 7i 

do Interest 64,t40 6» 

do PennkyMid Bento 1»544 60 

Totd reeeqpts on aoeoont <^ School Lands .t8fta64 4t 

1,098.05 acKS at •12 00 per acre #13,170 00 

5 " U 00 " WOO 

40 "12 76 " 510 00 

ltI43.06 Acres. 

Toed amoont of sdes of IJmretmty Lands ,»ly80 0> 

Qnicmm of Piwapal $16,514 48 

do Intewst 12,500 01 ^ 

do Penalty and Bents 254 50 

— • — '' 

Total reeeiptfi on account of Univertity Lands .fg8,5W It 

'■-*'■' » — < % 

JKHtXAI. 801KWL JUUVnS. 

OiOacresat 04 00 per acre, 03,680 00 

85.95 do 6 00 do 515 70 
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MXMLM Mm. 

Tdlil ato't of ntas of Normal ScImoI Lndt, t^tW 7* 



" III i« "i 



On attcMnt of Principal. ..•Mid 83 

^ Interest 1,04187 

do Penalty 12 40 

l\ylal amt of receipts oeace't of Normal School LanAi..4Mf7J0 



NWS. f 

Saki. 
680aereiiat |4 per acre |ft,t20 00 

QiiMoeaitf^Ateipal w4kT/ td 

d0 LitiMtt.. n«03 

te ^cmllj.w... «S7 

IViM aMH «r nH:!^ OD MiH <tf Aijhn Xii&de ,tili4 0» . 

Lotaia LaanBg ..^..*; ...w ..i. 1626 00 

9mi9^ifUriih»ftAhmn^ ^SH/Un 50 ? 

mtiraAl IHFROVBMlEKT tABDe. ^ 

M10.43 acres at •! 35peraci« $iljt«1 0« 
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' ABsmiAma. 

Talal amatuil of sales |(i;041 Ob' 

j = 

sALf waam MIPS. 

On aocH of pmc^el and int. for Lands sold prior to IZS3 ^ tKH, M> . 

utitittttfLAnoxr: 

•• Uiflrehtoy -^ 1S,V7»«* 

- MWnrtWSaboI •• ........ ;...-- 4,WS W 

<* Aa^tliiik *« ...^.i.... f,'fi(0 06 - 

^^ BiiM 1M9Sb« Uids fis 00^ 

^iofflm^Iamds:... ll,«BT *fe 

•^ Asset Lands.... 1,64106 

Total anooBt of sales ^ •87,984 80 
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Oa ■ecoant of Piianiy Sebool Laods t89fiM ill 

4o Uuranitf « 28,65? 42 

do Slate BoiUiiig " 3,6*7 60 

do Aqtam " ■ 844 02 

do NomalSebool *' 2,66710 

do £Wt apmg *' .,,. , 8S4 82 

do AamA " 1,041 00 

>d* lat'lJmp. " 11.087.96 

Total iMUOuat of recapta ..*.. ♦186,844 



FBIMAST SCHOOL lAJSDS. I 

The amoimt of these lands sold during the last fiscri year, are 
less hj 6fii9J96 acres^ than the sales Ibr the year 1851 . This dimi- 
BBfcioii of sales is owing somavhat to the abortnespof Ae'«rops,^b8fc 
much more to the act of Congress making bounty land warrants as- 
signaUei thereby enabling almost every man to locate a reasonable 
^nantity at a Tery low price. 

This has had a tendency to suspend the sale of School Lands in 
the newly settled counties. Amieixed is givw a list (marked **A.'') 
of the conqimratiTe annual sales of these lands. 

Statement ('*B.") shows the comparatiye annual sales of lots in 
Lansisg since the location of the Capitol here. The sales for 1849» 
1850, 1851 and 1852, haye been rery smaD, and this is owing to 
theihigh valuation of the remaining lots. In my annual report of 
1850, 1 recommended a re:^q^|js9l of th^ same. 

The small sales (or the past (om years .w^d seem to require il» 
to insure further aales to any eictent. I therefore i^ga^'Xespqetlhllj'. 
recommend thi|i sribgeet to the consideration of the Legidatttre. 

Ezistmg laws nlatiTe to the appraisal of improYemeiito on-for- 
foited School ]4ttids,nsquire some alteration. It costs aan|i4liyabottt 
•500 to appraiie the improyements. All the benefits nsvltii^ from 
ihe appraisal may be secured without cost to the fond, by re^niiiiv; 
of t|ie applicant to purchase, an appraisal of hnproyempnts nftade bgr 
ike Snperyisor oJT Oe town in which the land lies. 



Ho* 6. . p 

lMmmeM» 9iao, thf^ loni^ finrdier prov]«ioabe.mi#6 9» I'Va'^ 
to the power of this offiee ia reqoizing secnritf frmn purohAseiSy fur 
llie liilvioe ^))eoonie doe on iMdn sold wider eaqiitiiig Imts. 

See. N^^ eC (defter No. 00, Betbed Slftote% pxpfidee tha^ 
Uimiij'Awejteat oeaiiim of tbe paioluwe money be pek^. aft the time 
#f the pnrohMe; the behmoe of the prineipel at any time tbereaAoi^ 
afrfte iSfUm of the pmt^iaaert wiOtinterest at the raleof soTea per 
eentper annnnii on the unpaid balanee. Sec. No. 7 ol.th6 «am^ 
ijkMp^ gives to the Commissioner power to iseqture seenrity of the 
pmrobaeer^ lor any moneys to beqome dne end payaUe aooordiag to 
the terms of the certificate of purohaee, as m his ju^^ment/WiQ se<» 
core the respective funds against loss. It will be seen by reference 
to the pn>Tisi«is of the act above refbnred to, that security only can 
be r^uired for the payment of annual mterest. In cases where I 
know that the laod^ apfdied for are valuable for the timber, I hare 
Invariably required bonds with sureties, for compliance with the teims ^ 
of eertifioate* B«t .the expense and trouble in prosecution of said 
bCMvifi^ and oAher inoidental difficulties render this mode a tax upon 
the fund. For instance, $40 is required to be paid on purchase of 
forty acres. The annual interest on the unpaid balance amounts to 
•8 46; aB4^'«>vfoEce the payment of 98 40, by the tennsof the 
bond, we ue eompeUad to pay an Attorney fee of 920. Fiftyper 
cent at the time of the purdiasa should be requiredf upon lands val- 
uable for pme timber. 

This seems almost indispensable for the protection qt th^se lands 
iNmi.the d^predatkm of th^m by purchasers, whobuy for the valiiSr 
bie'timher, whieh, sAer obtf^ng, j!k^y forffit, as they intended, to 
douwbeathey fwobaeedf leaving a cqmpar^ely valueless trad^-p 
peihqps ^ntiiely sa , 

In relation to the proitisions. of ^d TSlo. ?17> of IS^d, which pro- 
videaibr the payment of interest to be .made at the offices of t^ 
county treasurers, I would earnestly recommend a repeal^ > 

In the first place, th^ bu^esa has to be 4one four times over, in- 
•Isad of'ODce. The.system adds aboi^t one^ttuzd ;to 4^e husm^ of 
the Land office, greatly increases itsefomises in. the transmission of 
moneys and duplicate receipts by the Treasurers to the Land Office, 
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indilie trlibleof fids ezpenie is dnint ftom ike Mdred adiit^oes of 
education. 

The expense stred to a few indiriditab is ikm taheisi fremflK 
smouat of aaaval iikterett for AsMbufioB. Siae eenls will paj (he 
postage upoiriihektiers &tA feimt a man's inieresti aai retail Um 
ISb recript Oiify om thMgr-soA part; of Am kadia 8eli«d Land* 
ecmseqnenilf but a smaD ptrt of die iriiaMhmIs aw bewiitftdl by 

llie measure. 

If the qu08tt<m of a rq[>eat of that part of sudaetakave vifipmd 
to veve sabmitted jk> tbepe^» it is b^ted that aine^snAa of liie' 
TOlers would be iiiia?^ef its xepea). 

VMiySftHTT LARDS. 

We hate sold of these lands during the year eteimg Nor. 20, 
1852, 1,148.05 acres. Of the serenty^wo sections of land whki 
were granted for the University, a litde m(»e than oae-^alf has been 
sold. The minimum price ized by law is twelve dollars an acve; 
and as this sum exceeds the present valoe of a part oi the unsold 
land, it will depend on jrou to decide whether a reduetioB may be 
made with advantage to the permwient prosperity of thelMTsr- 
sity. 

Large quantities <^ other public lands are in market, and may be 
furcbased at rates so low that sales of Univenity lands mq^ not be 
made to a large extent, even at a priee much below dieir present 
minimum. 

The University kmds at Tcdeio, 01ho» have all been aM, except 
4iM acres, churned by one lohn T. Baldwin^ under a pve^empticai 
law, passed in 1890; and faehas been in possession of the aaasaaboat 
Iwenty years. Believing1iiat(!he daim of the l^infte aofrid be main- 
tained at law, I caused a suit of qectm^t to be eommeneed in June 
last, to recsrer posaessien, and a trial of said case wfllpaabaUy be 
ikad next Spring. Statement (C.) exhftits the eonq^alive aaanal 
^es of these lands. 

STATK BUUiDItIO LiJTDS. 

Salesof lots in Lansingi far (be fiumal year, unount to^lSftS M. 

aAst snura juunMB. * 
No sales ha?e been made of these lands during the last fear. 
ffwelve saetiona of the inigfaial sdections of salt spring laada have 



IkW opiirip^ t».the State bj an act of Coagrees appvoired Avpifll 

The aaks of tlieae lan^ wiihia the laat 7aar» m^m^ to 680 aores* 
fltafrnanai mNcked (IX) ilMym the aioaattt sold, wIiisiTe, since the 
^hoatuHL m» aaade If the. State. 

KOaaCAI. BC^OOL UlNOS, 

There have been sold of theee lands duxiag the jear 1,005*9$ 
acres. Annexed is given a list (marked "E.") of the amount sold, 
inclusive. 

INTSINAL IMFBOVSMBNT I^KDB. 

Of the half million acres granted by Act of Gongjress [of Sept* 
4di, 1841, there have been sold, 45Y|8 1104 acres, leaving unsold 
36,!^92.47 acres of that'portion which have been selected and con- 
firmed. The balance of 5,895.59 acres were selected in 1851, near 
Orand Traverse Bay; but the selections have not been acted upon by 
the proper department at Washington. 

ASSET LANDS. 

The amount received for Asset Lands sold during the last year 
A%%\Mi 00. 

SWAMP LANDS. 

Ko lists have been received of any portion of these lands. 

In anticipation that we should be fhrnidked wHh the lists ilriihin a 
reasanable time af^er the passage of the Act of Oongrea, doBlrthig 
•these lands to the State, I procured the maps of aH tOwnsbq^mOe 
4ower Peninsula in which therer are Swamp Lands. 

I addressed a communicatien to the Commissioaer of the SeMral 
Land Office m October, asUng for liste of apart <of fliese hoMb. 

Thatyou may have the views of the proper depat>lBl«Dt'of Hie 
<}enerd Qovemme&t on &e subject,! subjoin Ae ftHowis^ letter 
from the Oomaisvoner: 
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8n— la answer to your letter of the SOfh ul^no, I have to ia< 
4an& you that the lands to which you refer, and which yai desiie to 
have aawoved in advance of Om cegular lists, aa awati^ «adof«r- 
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ilowedlaiMb, enuring to the Stale of Miehigan under the act of fMi 
September, 1850, aiqpear to be ritoated ia three different land dn*- 
trieti^ Tii: Detroit, Ooieeee, and loda; in the two fionaer ot which 
no reports of the selectinui haye oyer been receired at this office. 

Frequent appHcations from other States haying heretcrfbre been 
mf A'^ of a similar nature, it was found necessary to establish a rule 
not to act upon sny isolated tracts, without taking action upon the 
whole selections from any one district, for the reason that the final, 
adjustment of die grant would thereby be much retarded. 

So that eyen if all the returns were in, in yiew of the foregoing 
regulation, I could not consistently comply with your request But 
you may rest assured that the selectikmswill be acted upon at ^the 
earliest possible period. At the same time it must be borne in mind 
that this grant is a very heavy one, and consequently will require 
much time and labor to bring it to a close. 

Very respectfully. 

Tour ob't serv't, 
JOHN WILSON, 
Commissioner, 
' PoRTBR KiBBjES, Esq., Comrmssioner of the State Zand Office. 

There are cases where individuals have settled on these lands;: 
aome under the pre-emption lairs of the United States, others by 
aetqal purchase of the United States, which purchases are declared 
void, . and the patent withheld. 

The question suggests itself whether the Legislature should noti 
grant to siju^h the right to purchase the lands on which they have thus 
settled, at the miiyinMim price provided m act Na 187, approved June 
25th, 1851. 

Thefuhjeet commends itself to your fayorable consideration. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

PORTER KIBBEE, 

Commssioner^ 
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he Sales of Prvmoary School Lancbt 
tf^forfeiiiats. 



YSAfiS. 



Acres. 



N«t amoimt wild 
After dMtncti&ff 
anforfcttrdl4»r 



Total amount of sales up to April 1,) 

1943 f 

Part year ending Nov. 30, 1843 

*' *' 1844 

" " 1845 

*• " 1846 

'* " 1847 

" 1848 

.** ** 1849 

" " 1850 

'« 1851 

" " 1852 



Net sales of primary school lands. 



Total amount of primary school fund 



52,S92M 

6,159.94 

7,454.66 

3,009.93 

6,879.68 

18,350.32 

15,026.84 

8,946.66 

10,97a79 

19,189.95 

12,602.59 



160,992.15 



1369,264 39^ 
32,161 00 
38,860 60 
6,974 17 
35,169 70 
91,501 63 
68,763 88 
38,509 74 
47,111 26 
83,449 89 
52,709 8» 

$864,476 1& 

t864,476 15* 



% 



.3* 



,« 






1847, 1848, 1849, 1860, 1851, and 1852. 

It4T, V. ♦18,«33 00 

1848, 17,778 00 

1S49, 5,681 00 

1850, 3,085 60 

1851, 6,828 00 

-1852, 2,696 00 

Total wnount of Bales, 954,151 50 



r 
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II 



c a ] 

(hmjpmrdtive BuOemeni qfAe SoIm tf 



eMMr% iMb, dMiffltfM^ 







' ' 




Met Miioiint sol} 






tSABS. 


AOMt. 


ISS^SSt^ 


^^i^y 


ap to 


Aptil 1. I84i -. 


10,2^4.81 


1123209 90 


Tifft jt9X ending 


Not. 30, 1848 


809.50 


8,080 70 


1 *' 




^ 1844 


4,155.57 


44,154 05 


1 ** 




^•t 1846 


1,881.58 


23;ak96 19 


.1 ti 




« ^1846 


1,328.21 


16,020 52 


1 ♦* 




••^ 1847 - 


1,017.40 


11,889 77 


1 " 




" ^ 1848 


662.74 


8,075 46 


1 ^ 




** 1849- - 


322.48 


6,800 09 


1 ** 




** 1850 


781.22 


12,896 53 


1 '* 




^* 1861 


1,289.59 


15,266 29 


1 '* 


tXSm 
nt of 


" 186S^ 

ffnaitf landB, •• 


1,049.56 


12,453 35 


tt9l4riM0i 


28,547.25 


1281092 84 




UniTcrriff fund. 


T#tal aatov. 




I98I002 84 


> k 
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^ Cdtt^waUve SuUment of 8ak9 tf AgjjiHm Ifiands, 

Aerac Am*tMlAiw. 

IMd amoimt of sales vp to I^ov. 30, 1850,. .460.00 %lfi¥^ 09 

One year ending November 30, 1851, 476J10 1,912 80 

*• •» •' 1852, .080.00 Xl^ €0 

1,618.20 6,472 80 

Less for forfeitureMn 1852, 40.00 120 00 



■•■ 



Net sales of Asylum lands, 1,578.20 96,362 80 

*•■■ -■ ■ — ■ ...*- 

Com^paraiive Siatemefit of Sales of Nonnal School Lands, 

Acres. Am*t80ldfiiv. 

Total amount of sales to Nov. 30, 1850, 920.00 OtidOOtjOO 

One year, ^ding November 30, 1851,,... 3,215.98 13,524 19 

" 1852, .... 1,005.95 4,195 70 



« a 



5,141.93 29,319 80 
Less for forfeitures, 200.00 720 00 

Net sales of Normal Scbool Lands, 4,941.93 $25,599 89 
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STATE OF MICHIGAN. 



No. 6. 



LEGISLATURE, 1853. 
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ANNUAL REPORT of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction begs leave respectfully 
to report : 

That the system of Public Instruction, as established by the 
framers of the first constitution, and in existence in Michigan, since 
the year 1836, provided for the appointment of a Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, whose duties were defined by law; for "a 
system of common schools, by which a school should be kept up and 
supported in each school district, at least three months in every 
year ;*' for the establishment of libraries, one, at least, in each town- 
ship ; and for a University, with such branches for its support as the 
public convenience might require for the promotion of literature, the 
arts and sciences, and as might be authorized by the terms of the 
grant. Under these constitutional provisions, the first law defined 
the duties of the Superintendent, created a Board of Regents, and 
established a system of Primary Schools, under the direction of offi- 
cers of the townships, denominated a Board of School Inspectors, and 
officers of the district, designated Moderator, Director, and Assessor. 
The system, as thus established, underwent, from time to time, vari- 
ous modifications and amendments, both as relates to taxation for 
he support of schools, and in various details pertaining to it, until 

after a few years of change, it settled down upon the basis upon which 

1 
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k now rosto. Wiihm the past ten yean tbe system has been gradF- 
ally approaching a state of perfection, satisfactory to the people, ao 
that now no general complaints reach this office in relation to it 
A few complaints, it is true, are made as yet, relating to some of 
these details, appertaining more generally to the provisions 
requiring the famishing of fuel to* tbe district schools ; to the dispo- 
sition of the libraries and drawing of the book^, and, per.aps, ia 
the more sparsely settled townships, to the appropriation of twenty- 
five dollars, out of the mill tax assessed by the Supervisor, for the 
purpose of purchasing books for the libraries. In these respects, it 
may be desirable to amend the laws. But it is, nevertheless, a ques- 
tion worthy of consideration, whether stability will not ensure greater 
progress than constant change, especially as the evils complained of 
are of minor consequence, when considered in connection with tbe 
general operation of tbe laws, which, taken as a whole, are doing for 
the rising generation of our youth, what the laws of no other State 
of the Union have succeeded in accomplishing. 

It has been the aim of this department to elucidate and explain 
the various conflicting questions which arise under the operation of 
the laws, until it is believed there are but few questions which may 
not be settled with uniformity and without material difficulty. Ko 
difficulty has been found to arise in the districts of tbe State generally, 
within the official knowledge of the Superintendent, relating to the 
methods of taxation by which our schools have for so many years 
been sustained and supported. The uniform and constant support 
given by our people to the system and the laws, and their steady 
adherence to its requirements in all respects, evince the reliance 
which the great body of the people repose on both, as the means of 
securing to the rising generation of their children, those fundamental 
principles of instruction, on which are based the security of property, 
the preservation of morals, the progress of society, and the perpetuity 
of our institutions. No state '^^ the Union, indeed, can boast of a 
better system of public instruction, ^c»r-'ed out in practice and detaili 
and no where, in the Union, is taxation ^r the support of schools 
based upon a more equal foo'.in^ as regards all classes of our ciifaens. 
The state of New York, to whose example many of our citizens avt 
accttstomed to look with filial regard, after resorting to state, aounty. 
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and distriet modes of taxatm, ia auAmg profmom fcr a 

ijrtCem of free sehoolB, has reeenlly dbearded ati otber netlioda of 

' tazatioB, aad settled down upon the sane basis and prioctple aa that 

npotk which our own schools have been supported, aad hare flow- 

ished. 

ThesTStem of taxadon for the support of the v primary seboala is 
three-fold. It consists of a tax of one (now two) mills oa each dol- 
kr of the valuation thereof, assessed by the svpervisor upon the 
taxable property of the township; twenty«five dollars of which iaap* 
propriated to the purchase of books for the libraries, and the remahi- 
der is apportioned to the tfcveral school districts of the township for 
the support of the schools therein, and coHeeted aad returned in the 
same manner as ^ate and county taxes; of a tax raised by vote at 
the annual school district meeting, not to exceed one dollar for every 
scholar in the district, between the ages of four and eighteen years, 
which tdx is also returned to the supervisor, and levied,col)eeted, and 
returned in the same manner as the township taxes are levied, col- 
lected and returned; thirdly, a rate bill made out by the director of 
the school district, against the person or persons sending children to 
the school, for the amount of tuition and fuel for which he is liable^ 
collected by the assessor, if necessary, by distress and sale of goods 
and chattels, to make up any deficiency which may arise after the 
mcome of the primary school fund, and the funds arising from the 
sources of taxation above mentioned are exhausted, for the support 
of the schools. 

The active machinery of the school system otherwise is based up- 
(m the municipal principle, power and authority being reUuned by 
ttie legal voters to control and govern the local affairs of the schools 
according to their own judgment, limited only by restrictions of a 
general nature, to make the action of the people uniform. The 
boards of inspectors have power to divide township into as many 
districts as from time to time may be necessary; to regulate the 
township libraries and purchase the books enfoi^; to visit the 
schools and inquire into their condition, an give advice to both 
teachers aid scholars; to examine teacher?, and grant certificates 
leference being had to no other test than in regard to moral charae- 
ler, leamia^ i...cb (c: cl hoob; to organiie the elasa of 
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iiaioB tdiools prmdad kr hj law. Tii* pow^s of these oSsen 
amckfittftd and ^itodto these or similer purposes, kariog to the 
legal voters of the school distriots whkh they organizey the light of 
eoatroUkg laatters more inmedUtely oonneoted with the manage- 
ment and regulation of the schools. The district boards, elected by 
the qualified voters, consist of officers, entitled moderator, director 
and assessor, who are the executive officers of the districti with ape- 
cial and limited powers and duties, while to the le^al voters them- 
selves, assembled together in district meeting upon due notice, is 
again .reserved the right of establishing sites for the school houses, 
to purchase or lease sites, to build school houses, and to impose tai^es 
lor that purpose, to keep school houses in repair, to provide append- 
ages, to paj the debts of the district legally contracted, to purchase 
apparatus, todete»'mine the length of time the schools shall be taught, 
(not less than three months,) and to apply the mpneys raised 
to summer and winter schools, and to control in general the action 
of the officers selected to carry out their wishes. 

Under the system thus established, and with which the people have 
grown familiar, the alien and the citizen are placed upon an equal 
footing, each having a voice and vote at school district meetings, in 
controling and managing the schools, upon the common condition of 
being a free white male inhabitant, of the age of 21 years, residing 
in the district, and having property assessed to him, or subject to assess- 
ment in the district Into the schools as thus regulated, all the child- 
ren of the district are admitted, without test and without distinction, 
the law humanely providing still further, that the children of the in- 
digent ahall be admitted into the schools, ezempti alike from pay- 
ment of teachers' wages, or for fuel; their needful books being also 
furnished to them free of cost No system more truly liberal in its 
spirit and requirements can be devised; — a system based upon the 
great fundamental principle of a tax upon the property of all, by the 
majorit/, for the education of all. 

Such is ai]LxOutline of the system of Primary Schools in force up 
to &e time of the convention to revise the constitution, and in ex« 
istence at the present time. .; 

The Revised Constitution provides that &e Legislatui^ shall, witiun 
five years after its adoption, provide for and establish a system <tf 
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Primarjr schools, whereby * sohod shall be kept with out charge for 
tailiooy at least three months in each year ia e?ery school district in 
the State. In the Convention to rerise the Constitution, much dis- 
cussion wsDB had in relation to the mode by which this purpose should 
be accomplished ; and the Legislature is respectfully referred to the 
debates in convention upon this importsnt point A general desire 
was manifested, however, that in whatever manner the tax was raised 
it should be uniform and equal ; and it seems to have been the pre-' 
vailing sentiment of that body, that the object could be best accom- 
plished by means mainly of the tax, assessed by the supervisors upon 
the taxable property of the townships, and collected and returned aa 
other taxes by the township treasurer. The question being left by 
the convention to the Legislature, Governor Barry, in his annusl mes- 
sage of 1851, and this department, in its annual report for the same 
year, called attention to the subject. It was suggested at the first ses- 
sion of the Legislature, convened after the adoption of the revised 
constitution, that the most desirable and practicable mode of adapting 
the law to the provisions required by the revised constitution, would 
be by increasing the one mill tax to two mills, thereby doubling the 
revenue from this source for the purposes of tuition ; and leaving the 
inhabitants of the districts subject to the exercise of their own dis- 
cretion in relation ,to the provisions of section 140, which requires 
that the qualified voters may, at their annual meeting, raise by tax 
upon the taxable property of the district, a sum not exceeding one 
dollar per scholar in the district between the ages of four and eighteen 
years for the support of schools therein, and also leaving then subject 
to rate bill. Having the experience of other States in view,and vealiiii^ 
the difficulties encountered in fixing upon other modes of tnzatioii, 
and with a view to avoid change and confusion by any general alt^s^ 
tion of the laws, the Legislature passed an act providing for an 
increase of the mill tax, from one to two mills. This tax was or 
should have been assessed by the supervisors durmgihe last fall, but 
the returns under this he»d show that the amount raised was oaly 
•30,000 ; while a two mill tax should raise 460,000. It ia doubtless 
the case, although the attention of the supervisors throughout the Stala 
waa specially din^cted to the change by the Auditor General and: b^. 
this depanment, that in many inataneea, they M^^^ad to ^o- their 
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daij« mther bj atsessing one bhU or two mills ; while it is certak 
thai some of tho superrisors have assessed one mill instead of two,as 
required by law. The attention of the supervisors will be again di- 
rected to this point The returns from the school districts and town- 
ships are not full, nor in all respects suflBciently satisfactory to base our 
estimates upon; yet they are full enough to ascertain with reasonable 
certainty that no increased taxation is necessary to <ionform to the 
provisions of the revised constitution. 

The average cost of tuition may be estimated as follows: Allowing 
to each female teacher two dollars per week for her wages, would be 
twenty-four dollars for three months; to each male teacher, twenty 
dollars per month, would be sixty dollars. The average price of 
teachers' wages, both male and female, would be forty-two dollars. 
The number of school districts being estimated at three thousand, the 
aggregate cost of tuition for three months would amount to $126,000, 
It appears by the returns, (which are more or less imperfect,) that 
the present cost of tuition for five months, the average length of 
time the schools have been taught, is $150,000., Three-fifths of 
thu sum is $90,000, which is sufficient for a free school in each 
district for three months in each year, at an average rate of #90 
for three months to each school. But suppose the average to be #36 
to each district, the whole amount for the support of the schools 
throughout the State would be #108,000. The #36, it will be seen* 
is a medium between the actual and the supposed cost,as above indir 
eated* 

The present resources for purposes of tuition are, in round num- 
bera» as follows: — 

ne two mill tax, ,$60,000 00 

The district tax, 12,000 00 

fiatsed by rate bill 37,000 00 

lACome of primary school fund, 56,000 00 

Striking out the rate bill, which is necessary in order to make tui- 
tion free to all for three months^and we have tlie sum of #128,000 00 
It IS therefore evident, that the proviaions of the act of the last Leg- 
idatare have acipomplished tiie object required by the Constitution» 
and thad these provisions are amply sufficient There is nothing 
smoi«» in tlM opinioii 9( this department, necessary to be done. On 
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the other hand, Bhould the Legislaiure paM the act requiring the 
■etacoent of property at its real cash valae, as recommended bj the 
Bxeouttve and Auditor General, it would enable the Legislature to 
reduce the two mill tax now provided by law, and still leave reeourcei 
suflloient to meet the full constitutional requirement for schools free 
for tuition for three months. 

No general change of the laws is considered as desirable or prac- 
ticable at the present time. They will as they now exist ful&l all 
the requirements of the Revised Constitution. The duties of all the 
officers connected with the schools will remain the same, and these 
duties are becoming every year better uaderstood and performed. 
A.I1 the schools of the State, without further legislation therefor, and 
without the least change or confusion, and with no further taxation, 
will be free for tuition for the term required by the Constitution; and 
the districts neglecting to keep the schools so free, are, by the terms 
of that instrument itself, to be deprived, not only of their proportion 
of the income of the primary school fund, but of all fund^ arising 
from taxes for the support of schools. Thus will the system of Pub- 
lic [astruction adopted by the State move on undistuibed, producing 
it* beneficial results, more widely indeed than before, and ed- 
ucating the great mass of our children in the primary schools, the 
doors of which are open to all who choose to enter — ^a system of pub^ 
lie inatructton, the good influences of which may be traced in the 
important fact that out of one hundred and fifty thousand children 
bom in the State, only two have found th«ir way into that department* 
of (he government which punishes the criminal rather than educates 
*6 ehild. 

The reports of die school inspectors have .been delayed for the last 
year, much beyond the ordinary period of time when they are usual- 
ly received. This has arisen partly, probably, from the fdCt that the 
requisite blanks were not famished to district officers. A anfficieni 
nnlttber for Uieir use fen* two years were forwarded in 1851 to the 
proper officers, but they do not seem to have reached, in many instaa- 
oes, their destination. From this fact, the aggregate amount of dis-* 
triets does not number as many as last year: nor does Ae number of 
J riWppn in attendance at the sehoob# There has been an iaoroaae^ 
vnionbtedly, In bodt 
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The number of whole dtstriots, as reported, is < 21Si 

•» fractional, " *' ^»7 

Whole number of districts from which reports have been 

received 2402 

Number of children in each district, between 4 and 1 8, at* 

tending school, 131.366 

Whole amount paid for teacher's wages «. $125,063^2 

** raised by the districts, for all purposes, 114,675.69 

Amount paid for building school houses, 65,536.69 

« repairs, 9,941.00 

Amount raised by rate bill, 37,833.36 

Amount of mill tax as reported, _ 30,009.91 

District tax, 12,041.86 

Amount of fines, penalties, «fec,, 808.46 

Number of volumes in township libraries, 100,161 

The documents which accompany this report, and to which the 
Legislature is respectfully referred, consist of the Report of the 
Board of Regents, the Report of the Board of EduoatioD, and of 
such mcorporated literary institutions as have been received during 
the year. 

By an act approved March 4, 1 839, it is made the duty of the 
President of the Board of Trustees of every organized Academy or 
Literary or Collegiate institution heretofore incorporated, or hereaf*- 
ter to be incorporated, to cause to be made out by the priDcipal in- 
atructor or other proper officer, and forwarded by mail to the oBkce 
of Superintendent of Public Instruction, a report, setting forth the 
amount and estimated value of real estate owned by the ooiporation, 
the amount of other funds and endowments, and the yearly income 
from all sources, the number of instructors, the number of atudenla, 
the studies pursued, books used, course of instruction, terms of tui* 
tion, and such other matters as may be speeially requested by the 
Superintendent. For a statement in relation to these institutions^ the' 
Legislature is respectfully referred to pages 192, 201, 279, and sust 
eeeding pages of joint doeomente of 1 86l->"2. 

Biit two reports have been i«eieived from this class of iostitatiQat.. 
during the last year ; the Wesley an Seminary, aad* the QHvet lost)**^ 
tatei which are subjoined to the accompanying documents. 
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The great want in oar system of public instruction, is tbe need of 
an iDtermediAte class of schools or academies; and for this purpose, 
it may be expedient, and probably is demanded by the best interests 
of education, that a general law should be passed for the incorpora- 
tion of literary institutions. 

Tbe Regents of the University, since the last session, have appoin- 
ted a President of that Institution, and re-organized its department 
of literature, science and the arts. It is deemed a measure of justice 
to this Institution that the Regents and the officers who have become 
identified with its interests and its rising destinies, should be relieved 
from any embarrassment which may surround them pecuniarily with 
due regard to economy. 

The State Normal School is in readiness to receive its pupils, and 
it will be opened early in the spring. The highest resiilts are antic- 
ipated from the opening of thid Institution. It will prove to be, if 
properly managed, the corner stone of our educational system. An 
<q>propriation of ^200 a year ought to be granted for the purpose of 
enabling the teachers who gather at this institution, to hold tempo- 
rary normal schools or institutes contemplated to be held in each 
section of the State. The memorial of the Board of Education 
in relation to an appropriation, has been laid before the Legisla- 
ture; and I would respectfully suggest that liberal and sufficient aid 
be given, to enable the Board to carry out the provisions of the law 
establishing the institution, which require that the exclusive purposes 
of it shall be, ** the instruction of persons, both male and female, in the 
art of teaching, and in all the various branches that pertain to a good 
common school education ; also to give instruction in the mechanic 
arts, and in the arts of husbandry and agricultural chemistry ; in the 
fundamental laws of the United States, and in what regards the rights 
and duties of citizens.'' 

It is deemed a matter of importance to the interests of the schools, 
to introdace into the districts, Webster's unabridged Dictionary. 
This may be done without any increase of taxation, by authorizing 
the Sehool Inspectors to apply, temporarily, the twenty-five dollars 
BOW appropriated to the purchase of other books, to the purchase of 
this work. This amount will procure six copies — enough to supply 
all the districts in a majority of the townships. Should there be a 
•i 
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poator niuaber than six distrioto, the balance can be enpptied the 
eeoond year. This great work, the product of thirty years tnces- 
eant labor, utanda before the world, the proudest monument in tha 
annals of American literature. Wherever the English language m 
spok^en, this work will be used. Clear in the history of every word, 
full, yet concise in its defioitions, giving every shade of meanin^^ 
no scholar, no buainess man, no oflScer of the state or general govern- 
ment^ and no school, whether public or private, can aflfbrd to do 
without it Wherever the Anglo-Saxon is to be found, whether under 
the English or American name, in Great Britain or on this oontineni^ 
on the islands of the sea, in Africa or India, this Dictionary is and 
mml be the atandard of our language. 
RespeetfttUy eubmitted» 

FRANCIS W. SHEARMAN. 

St^ P^. Ikm. 
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AvN AEMMty Dnemkr, 28, 1899. 
Ho«« Feaxos W. Shsabmak, 

iSbj9'^ of PMio InitrucHon, Lamii^, Mich. 
S a:— Herewith ifl transmitted, the Annaal Report of the Board ci 
Begenti^ of the Uaiirersity of Michigan, as required by a resolution of 
(be Board, a eopy of which is hereto appended. 

I have the honor to be, 

Yerj respectfully, 

0. W. MOORE, Secretary. 



aSSOLUTIOK. 

Rfitefwedf That the reports of the Ezecutire and Financial Com- 
mittees^ be adopted as the annual report of this Board; and that it 
be signed by the members of the Board of Regents, and be trans- 
mitted to the Superintendent of Public Instruction by the Secretary 
of the Board. 

Adopted Dec 24th, 1852. 

M. A. PATTERSON, Regent 1st. District 
EDWD. a MOORE, " 2nd. " 

ELON FARNSWORTH, " 3d. 

JAS. KINGSLEY, « 4th. 

ELISHA ELY, « 5th. " 

CHAS. H. PALMER. " ath. •• 

ANDREW PARSONS, « 7th. « 

WILLIAM UPJOHN, « 8th. « 
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Fourteenth Annual Report of the Hoard of Regentor 
of the University of Michigan. 

The Regents of the University respectfully submit herewith, to 
tbe Saperintendent of Piiblic Instruction, the documents comprising 
their Fourteenth Annual Report: 

For tbe financial condition, receipts, expenditures, and estimated 
expenses, jou are referred to the report of the financial committee, 
marked ^Schedule No. 1, and accompanying documents. 

The Professors in the department of Medicine, and the department 
of Science, Literature and the Arts, are as follows: 

Rfiv. Hekry p. Tappan, D. D., Chalicellor, and Prof, of Intel- 
lectnal and Moral Philosophy. 

Rev. Gkoros P. William?, L. L. B., Prof, of Natural Phik>so- 
phy and Mathematics. 

Abram Sager, a. M. M. D., Prof, of Obstetrics, Disuses of Women 
and Children, Botany and Zoology. 

Silas H. Douglas, A. M. M. D., Prof, of Chemistry, Pharmacy, 
Medical Jurisprudence, Geology and Minerology. 

Louis Fasquellb,L. L D., Prof, of Modem Languages. 

MoesB GvvVf M. D., Prof, of Surgery, and Lecturer on Anatomy. 

Samuel Dkntok. M. D., Prof, of the Theory and Practice of Med- 
ieme, and of Pathology. 

Zdta Pitcrbr, M* ^'f Emeritus Pro£ of the Institutes of Medi- 
eine and Obstetrics. 

J. Adams Allen, A. M. M. D., Prof, of Tberapeutiee, Materia 
Hedica, and Physiology. 

Jamkb R Boibu, A. M., Prof, of the Greek Laoguafe and Ul> 
erature. 

Alokio B. Palmer, M. D , Prof or Anatomy. 

Altah Bradish, a. M., Prof, of Fine Arts. 

Ret. R 0. HAyn, A. M., Professor of Latin Languafe andlH- 
srature. 
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EoMUMD AvDRBWB. A. IL M. D., Demonstrator and Asaistaiit 
Lecturer on Anatomy. 

Professors Palmer and Bradiah are pot on dutj. 
' The number of Students in the Institution at the present time is as 
follows: 

MBDIOAI. DSP4RTICBNT. 

First Course, r-- 104 

Second <' 65 

Third " -, 3 • 

I«« 

LITSRART DEPARTMEKT. 

Fourth year, _ 10 

Third ** Zl 

Second ** 10 

First " _. : 11 

60 

Totalnumber of Students, 222 

The following named gentlemen having complied in all partieidars, 

with the requirements of the college, were admitted to the degree of 

Doctor in Medicine:' 

John M. Alden, John L. Jamison, 

Edmund Andrews, A. B. Edwd. McGee, 

William Brownell, Dexter J. Mitchel, 

Wm. W. Collins. John C. Norton, A. M., 

Daniel H. Cole, Edward R. Paioe, 

George L. Ci>rnell, Eugene Ringler, 

^ T. Charles Castlehun, Luman S. Sterens, 

Benj. F. Cessna, Jeseph H. Stevenson, 

James N. Cole, Martyn Taylor, 

Bosevelt B. Davis, Jr., Morse K. Taylor, 

Newton G. Eno, Samuel Whitehouse, 

John R Gordon, Horace L Woodwards 

Joseph B. Hall, John A. Wheeler, 

Charles P. Marsh, 
—In all 27. 
The following young gentlemen having completed the course of 

study required, were admitted to the first degree in the Arts: 



/ 
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Cheater J. Armstrong, Alfred G. Otis, 

Sidney A. Bean, Belville Roberts, 

Walker L. Bean, Edwin W. Shair, 

JoMph R Bigelow, Tillman C. Trowbridge, 

Hewy DePtty Dunning, 
The following were admitted to the second degree : 
Tbeoidore R Chase, D wight May, 

Edmnnd Andrews, M» D., Joseph R. Smith, 

Hosmer A. Johnson, Daniel D. Van Antwerp. 

The Begents in assuming the duties of their office, found in conse- 
quence of the situation of the UniTersity at that time, much labor on 
their hands. The selection of a President in obedience to the con- 
stitntkm of the State, was one of the questions that first engaged the 
attention of the Board. This, on account of its great importance to 
the inatitution, has taken up much time, and the Regents thought 
that no means of information in their power should be neglected to 
enable them to act understandingly. 

The President is now actively engaged in the duties of his office, 
and the Begents have abundant reason to congratulate themselves 
and the institution upon the seleetion they haye made. 

They may extend the same remark to the other members of the 
Faculty elected ; and the Board would take this opportunity of say- 
ing, that all the officers of the institution in both departments, enter 
with zeal into the work before them, and the interest manifested by 
the young gentlemen under their care, is a satisfactory proof of their 

succeas. 

The Regents fed much indebted for many acts of courtesy from 
the mcnbers of the former Board. Every assistance in their power 
haa been eheerfully rendered, and their continued interest in the pros- 
perity ef the institution, has been manifested on all occasions. They 
haye fnmiahed at the expense of much time and labor a great amount 
ef Talval^le information in relation to the affaire of the institution. 



3 
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SECTION I. 

OROAKIZATION OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

The system of public instruction adopted by the State of ^Michi- 
gan, is copied from the Prussian, acknowledged to be the most per- 
fect in the world. Hence the constitution ordains, first of alt, that 
there shall be a Superintendent of Public Instruction, who ^'shall 
have a general supervision of public instruction." This office cor- 
responds in its general features to the Minister of Public Instruction 
in Prussia. 

With respect to the primary schools, the constitution has ordained 
that '*a school shall be kept without charge for tuition, at least three 
months in each year, in every school district in the State; and all 
instructions in said schools shall be conducted in the English lan- 
guage." These schools it is designed to make as comprehensive and 
perfect as possible. To this end a system of Union Schools is going 
into operation, constituted by throwmg together several district 
schools. By this means the material of learning is increased, the 
course of study enlarged, and more competent teachers are provided. 

The union schools will become the elementary, classical and scien- 
tific schools preparatory to the collegiate or Gymnastic department 
of the University. This, too, is in accordance with the Prussian 
system, which makes the primary schools preparatory to the Gym- 
nasia. 

The Normal school constituted for the education of teachers, is an 
essential part of the primary school system. 

In the University it is designed to organize all the Faculties, ynSi 
the exception oi the Theological, which will be left to Uie different 
denominations. It is to be hoped, however, that schools of Theol- 
ogy will be established at Ann Arbor. In some departments of The- 
ological science, it may be possible for the different denominaticms to 
unite hi establishing common professorships. In others they will 
naturally ohoose to have separate professorships. But every one will 
perceive at once the advantages to be derived from collecting all the 
learned Faculties in one place, where the students can enjoy the com- 
mon benefit of the University library, and attend, at their pleasure, 
while engaged in particular professional studies, lectures on other 
branches of literature and science. Thus, too, a more general spirit 
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of Mholanhip will be awakened, and a generous competitioD kepi 
alire. There are already organized, two Faculties — that of science, 
literature and the arts, and that of medicine. 

In the first named department, that grade of studies has been es- 
tablished, which, in our country b usually designated as the collegi- 
ate or under-graduate. This in all our colleges, corresponds in gen- 
eral, to the course in the Gymnasia, in Germany. In the Univer- 
sity of Michigan it is a cardinal object to make this correspondence 
as complete as possible. Hence, it is proposed to make the studies 
here pursued not only introductory to professional studies, and to 
studies in the higher branches of science and literature, but also to 
embrace such studies as are more particularly adapted to agriculture, 
the meccanic arts, and to the industrial arts generally. Accordingly, 
a distinct scientific course has been added, running parallel to the 
classical course, extending through the same term of four years, and 
embracing the same number of classes, with the same designations. 
In this course a more extended range of mathematics will be substi- 
tuted for the Greek and Latin languages. Students who have in 
yiew particular branches, as connected immediately with their pur- 
suita in life^ and who do not aim at general scientific or literary study, 
will be admitted to partial courses. The schools of civil engineering 
and agricultural chemistry, will be among these partial courses. 

The design of the Regents and Faculty is to make the collegiate 
or gymnastic department as ample and rich as possible, and to 
adapt it to the wants of all classes of students that properly come 
within its range. 

The classical and scientific courses, whether full or partial, will 
be conducted by the University Faculty of science, literature and the 
art& But the Regents and Faculty connot forget that a system of 
public instruction can never be complete without the highest form 
of education, any more than without that primary education whloh 
is the natural and necessary introduction to the whole. The under- 
graduate course, after all that can be done to perfect it, is still limit- 
ed to a certain term of years, and necessarily embraces only a limit- 
ed range of studies; after this, must come professional studies, and 
ftesa more extended studies in science, literature and the arts, which 
lead to profound and finished scholarship. 
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A sjstem of education established on the the Prussian principles 
of education cannot discard that which forms the culmination of 
the whole. An institution cannot deserve the name of a Uniyersity, 
which does not aim in all the material of learning in the professor- 
ships which it establishes, and in the whole scope of its provisions, to 
make it possible for every student to study what he pleases, and to 
any extent he pleases. Nor can it be regarded as consistent with the 
spirit of a free country, to deny to its citizens the possibilities of the 
highest knowledge. It is proposed, therefore, at as early a day as 
practicable, to open courses of lectures for those who have graduated 
at this or other institutions, and for those who, in other ways, have 
made such preparatian as may enable them to attend upon them with 
advantage. 

These lectures in accordance with the educational systems of Ger- 
many and France will form the proper development of the Univer- 
sity, in distinction from the College or Gymnasium now in operation. 
Such a scheme will require the erection of an observatory, a large 
increase of our library and our philosophical apparatus and additional 
professors. A great work, — it will require great means, but when 
once accomplished it will constitute the glory of our State, and give 
us an indisputable prominence. The medical department already 
established belongs to the University proper. Here instruction is 
carried on by lectures, — the design of which is to present to students 
a complete outline of medical science, and to direct them in their stud- 
ies. By the study of learned works, and by availing themselves of aH 
the preparations made for the thorough study of their profession, they 
shall be enabled to compose the thesis, and pass the ezaminationa 
which are to test their scholarships and prove them worthy of be- 
ing admitted as Doctor of Medicine. 



SECTION n. 

TfiRMB OF ADMISSION. — DEPARTMXlfT OF MSmOIKS. 

Each candidate for admission must be provided with satisiaetory 
evidence of good moral character, and if a candidate for graduation, 
also of such literary attainments as have been recommended by tibe 
National Medical Association', viz : ** A good English educatioB, tih« 



knowledge of Natural Philosophy, the elementary Mathematical sci- 
ences, and such a knowledge of the Latin and Grfeek languages as 
will en.i^Ie the student to appreciate the technical language of med- 
icine, and read and write prescriptions." 

Students are expected to be in attendance upon the first day of the 
term, as the regular course of instruction will commence upon and 
continue from that day, and, by the rule adopted, certificates are is- 
sued only for the period of actual attendence. 

OBPARTMENT OF SCIENCI, LITIRATURE AND THS ARTS. — UNDER 

ORADUATR C0URS£. 

1. Classical Course. — No person will be admitted to this course, 
unless he sustain a satisfactory examination in the following studies : 
namely, in English Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic and Algebra, 
through Equations of the first degree, in the Latin Grammar, Caesar's 
Commentaries, Cicero's Select Orations, and six books of the iSnbid 
of Viif^lf or in some equivalent amount of classical Latin, in die 
Greek Grammar and the Greek Reader, or in some equivalent amount 
of classical Greek, in the writing of the Latin and Greek (with the 
aeomts) and in Grecian and Roman Geography. 

2. Scientific Course. — The examinations for admission to this ooonM 
will be particularly rigid in the following ^studies, namely: Ailflsh 
Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic, and Algebra throiigh eqwitions 
of the first degree. 

3. Pmikal Course, — ^Thoae wh^. do not desire to bec9ne ciV|di- 
dates for a degree, may be admitted to any pert of the Classjcal or 
Scientific course, for such lengOi of time as they may c)ioose, in.oase 
they exhibit satisfactory evidenoe of st^ch proficiency as will enable 
them to proceed advantageously with the. studies of the clasa ^ch 
t]Ktp,|W|iQBe to ento. 

JTc^fenea shall become a condidate for adimsruoo to any oC the 
cooises, until he shall have completed his fourteenth year, nor widv 
out presenting satisfactory evidence of unexceptionable moral char- 
acter. 
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SECTION III. 

OOURBS OF INSTBUCTIOH. DXPABTMSNT OF JfSDIOm. 

The Annual Session commences upon the first day in October, 
and continues until the first Wednesday in April. 

Four Lectures, preceded by critical examinations, upon the mb- 
jects of the previous lectures are conducted daOy, except SaUurdayi, 
which are devoted to the hearing and criticism of Theses. 

The total number of lectures in the term, exclusive of freqieit 
extra and clinical lectures, will be thus seen to vary from five hw- 
dred and forty to five hundred and sixty. 

DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND SCIENCSS. 

ITlflMBR-ORADOATB.-— OLASfllOAL OOITBSB. 

Fim year* 
Iti term — ^Latin» GredE« Algebra. 

Sd (em — Algebra and Geometry, Latin, Greek. 

dd tenn — Geometry, Greek, Latin. 

Ist term — ^Rhetoric, Trigonometry and Ck»ie SectioB% Latiiittr 

M term — Latin, Bhetoric, Greek. 

Sd tenn — ^Latin or Greek, French, Natural Philosophy. 

Third year. 
Ist term— Political Economy, Natural Philosophy, French. 
9d term — German, Latin or Greek, French. 
Sd term — German, Astronomy, Latin or Greek 

PqimihyMr, 

■ 

Ist term — German, Mental Phitosophy, Ohemistry. 

id term — Moral Science, Mental Philosophy and Logie, C%ii|M7. 

3d term— Moral Science, Aiumal and Vegetable PhysMsgy , Ck- 
elc>gy. 

sommyio oounsv. 
Firtt ytar. 

Ist term — English Language and Literature, History, Algekra.*'' 

9d term — Algebra and Geometry, History, English Langnaga 
literature. 

dd term — Geometry, French, Hist(Mry. 
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^ Second year, 

Iftt tcxpi— Bhetorici Trigonometry and Conic Beotions, French. 
2d term — GermaD, French, Mensuration, NavigatioOi &c* 
dd term — German, Descuriptiye and Analytical Oeometry, Natural 

PhikMK^y. 

Third year, 
1st t^na — Political Economy, Natural Philoeophy^ German. 

> 

2d term — Drawmg, Perspective and Architecture, Oaleulus, Ilhet- 

ovic 
^ tevmr-Brawingi Perspective and Architecture, Astronomy, 

Oonalilulional Law, 

Fourth year. 
isi IsniH-Oivil Engineeiingi Mental Fhilosopbji Chemistry. 
9d len» — ^Moral Science^ Mental Philosophy and Logie, Chemist^. 
Sd term— Moral Science, Animal and Vegetable Physiology^ Ge- 

Lectures through the year once each week on Natural Theology 
and Evidences of Christianity, to all the classes. 

Exercises m Declamation and English Composition for each class 
weekly through both courses. 

Ori^^al Declamation through the last two years. 

▲OIUOUI.T0BAL COUBSS. 

• * • 

IstilMiD. Lectures on Chemistiy; Chemistry applied to the arts. 
Meteorology and climate. 

2d term. Lectures on Gteology and Mmeraku^ with the useful 
applications of the science to mining, drMnage, ccnstniction of public 

works, &c. / 

8d term. Lectures on animal and vegetable phyriofegy, and physi- 
ology in genera], the physiology and diseases of donestio aninals in 
particular, and the structure and habits of insects in reference to grains, 
trees and horticultural plants. 

4th term. Lectures on Organic Chemistry and the theory and prac- 
tice of agriculture; the origm and nature of soils, diffcient varieties 
of manure, tillage, tools, drc* 

The Regents and Faculty have organized the above course In the 
confident expectations that the Legislature will ttia^e th^ provision 
ordained in the constitution for this purpose. 
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Students of all the departments, and of all the courses, whether 
full or partial, when engaged in the same study, recite together to 
the same Professor, 

UNIVERSITY COURSE. 

This course is designed for those who have taken the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, or the degree of Bachelor of Science, and for 
those generally, who, by previous study, have attained a preparation 
and discipline to qualify them for pursuing it 

The course will be conducted exclusively by lectures. Besides at- 
tending these, the student will have full opportunity of ayaiSi^ him- 
self of the library, and i|ll other means that con aid him in Hleraiy 
cultivation and scientific researches. This course, when oompletely 
furnished, with Ale Professors and the material of leamiag^ wiU cor- 
respond to that pursued in the Universities of Franoe aili Ger- 
many. 

The following scheme will present in general, the subjects proper 
to such a course: 

I. Systematic Philosophy. 

II. History of Philosophy. 

III. History and Political Economy. 

IV. Logic. 

V. Ethics and Evidences of Christianity. 

VI. The Law of Nature, the Law of Nations, CoDstitutitMil-Law. 
Vn. The Higher Mathematics. 

Vin. Astronomy. 

IX. General Physics. 

X. Chemistry. 

XI. Natural Bistory. 
Xn. Philology. 

XIIL Greek Language and Literature. 

XIV. Latin Language and Literature. 

XV. Oriental Languages. 

XVL English Language and Literature . 
XVIL Modem Literature. 

XVIII. Rhetoric and Criticism. 

XIX. Tie History of the Fine Arts. 

XX. The Arts of Dengn. 



—^ 
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SECTION IV. 

. OF OBOBEJBS.-— DBFARTMSNT OF MBOICSNK. 

To be admitted to the degree of Doctor of Medicine^ \ht etedent 
mugt exhibit evidence of having pursued the study of Madioinc and 
S ttimay- iMT the term of three years, with some respeotable Praeti- 
tiotter •£ MedioiM (including lecture terms ;) must hare attended 
tMm^hSk aaoraes of Lectures, the last of which must hare been in 
die OoUega oi Medicine and Surgery of the University of IGeUgaii, 
and'Att^revious one in this or some other respectaUe Medical Insti- 
tuion ; must have been engaged in the study of Praotioal Anafteny; 
mpMi be 91 years of age ; must have submitted to the Vacuity a 
Thesis^ composed and written by himself <m some medical topio» aad 
hmepmuaisxL examination at the close of the term satisfiMtorf to 
th4lMraUT- 

To^eaaeurage a highea grade of preliminary aoquinraMA^, an 
allowance of one year from the term of study is made in flHrar «f 
graduates of the College of Science and Arts, and of other respect- 
able Literary Colleges. 

Four years of reputable practice is received in lieu of one course of 
Lectures. 

Bach candidate for graduation must so announce himself at the 
olfeo of hi& drst or commencement of his second course, and must 
beeMpiiaadin Anatomy^ Physiology, Materia Medica and Chemis- 

He. fs als^ req^wred to'write and defend a Thesis once in two weeks • 
Ibia pr tihe final Thesis, may be written either in English, German, 
French or Latin. 

The Theses of successful candidates are to be preserved among the 
ascUe^es of the College. The Theses of rejected applicants are re- 

tucned. , 

The Faculty select one or more Theses to be read at the Annual 
QMumtficenient ; and also, in accordance with a resolution of the 
Board pf Regents, a Thesis for publication by the Supermteadeat of 
Public Instruction. 
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DMPARTMBRT OF SaUICC» UTSEATUBE AND TBS A&IS. 

Tlie Degree of Bachelor of Arte, in accorduiee wiih general usage, 
will be eenferred on aUdents who complete Uie elaaucal couae and 
paaa Ihe examinations in the same. 

The Degree of Bachelor of Science will be conferred ea atniaiita 
who eompleie the scientific course and pass the examinationa in the 
same. This title, borrowed from the French OoDegea, has abeady^ 
been iatrodnced into the Lawrence Scientific School of Harfaid» and 
into the UniTersity of Rochester, to mark the gradoation of a aiaailar 
class of stttdents. 

The degree of Master of Arts, will not be eonfemd in coniae mf- 
om gnMNates of three years standBnj^ bat only upon anch gradnales 
as hare parsned professional or general scientific stadias dariiy that 
period. The candidate for the degree most pass an examiaatiaai be- 
Are one of the Faculties. He most also read a theah bafiBia ^tbe 
FaeaMes of the UniTeraity at the time of taking the degree. 



(SGHEDULE NO. 1.) 

nXPORT OF TBS FINAHOl COMMITTEE. 

Aeeordhig to the statement of the late Regents, on the 31 st D^eeai- 
her, 1861, the outstanding unpaid warrants amounted to tl],84'3 f 0. 
The sum adTanced by the State Treasurer wss $942 85* and the 
bahnee ia the nands of the Uniyersity Treasurer was $3 67; add 
the two former sums and deduct the latter, and we hare $12,76t f6> 
as the actual indebtedness of the TTniyersity at the commeneeaaeat 
of the oiBcial term oi the present Regents, or on (he 1st Jamniy, 
1862. 

The necessary expenditures for the year, or from January 1, IMS, 
to January 1, 1868, oyer and above proepectiTe receipta fmm stu- 
dents, for initiation fees and room renti was estimated at $1 1,800 00, 
and the income from the University fund was estimated at f IS^TOf . 
Sedaet the prospective expenditure from the esUmated ineome, 
and $1,100 00 remams to pay a debt of $12,761 98. 

The above is the substance of a report of the committee to the 
Regents, on the 2dd of April last, which led to the adoptiea of a 
resolution authorising mterest on warrants thereafter to bo dm 
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That the estimate of the annual income was safBoieaiiy libera^ ie 
proved by the account of the State Treaamw, of June 30, 195S, 
who reports' that the credits to the University interest fitad daring 
the financial year, amount to the sum of $12,619 60, or §149 48 
less than the sum of outstanding obligations. 

In this condition of the funds, to pay the debt irithia the currentr 
year, and at the same time sustain the departments of the Uniyersity, 
-WBB clearly hnpossible; aad it sooa became evident to the Board, 
dftttt whfla &e Treasury was embarrassed with upwards of $11,000 
of flosdiBg warrants, liable to daily preaentatioii for payment^ and 
oonstitutiiig a kind of irredeemable earn noy, the credit of the Uai* 
Tersity could not be sustained, as much of its reputation will 0n» 
depend upon the prompt and honorable fnlfiUment of ite engage- 
■aeiits. With the view of obtaining relief from the pressure of this 
floating debt, the Board resolved to oonsdidate the wamuifeB, prefer* 
ling to have but one creditor, in place of many, and bat otta wanaai 
bearing iaftnrest, and payable at a future day, ia plaea of the aamni 
eiia small wanants payable on demand. As a basis kae Iha eoaadi- 
dated warrant, the Board adopted the Ibllowing preamble and 
tkma oa the 12th of August last: 

Wktfmg, On examination' of the finanoial coadiliQB of. the 
▼tfraity, it appears that outstanding warrants, ama— ting to about 
•10,000 00, are unprovided for, and, as the present income ol the 
University will mostly be required to meet the eunrent e^paaasa of its 
iepartnents, until the fimd shall be increased by addiHoaal sake ol 
laadih therefore 

jReuimlf That a warrant for 910,000 00, payable in three years 
from the date thereof with interest at the rate of seven per oeatpev 
annum, payable semi-annually, at the Phoenix Bsnk, ia tike dtf of 
New York, be drawn on the Treasurer of the Univenity, and s^aed 
by the President and Secretary of the Board, for the purpose of taldng 
mp the outstanding warrants above named, so aa to eansoWata the 
debt in one warrant, m place of the numerous iloatiag waimats^ en 
which the urgent necessitiee of some of the hokkra refaiae iwaM- 
diate payment 

Betdud, That the treaaarer shaft regnlarly pay the i^eres^ as 
above specified from the iiiat 'inoheys received in the trsantty^ aad 
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that a fiind shall be provided to pay the priacipal ; aad the warrants 
redeemed by the aforeattd oixisolidated warrant, shall be canceled 
by the tieasnrer and exhibited to the Regents as voaoheis« with his 
aecoont eunrent. 

The followbg is the form of the warrant : , 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
Qmsoiidated Dreannry Witrrani No, I. 

#10,000,00. Treasurer of the Unirersity of Mieh^an : Pay 

to Charles H. Palmer, secretary or order, at the Phoenix Bank in the 
<Atf of New York, ten thousand dollars, in three years boot date, 
with interest at the rate of seven per cent per annumt payable semi- 
aannally at the said Phondx Bank. 

Ann Arbor, Angnst 1, 1852. 

[Signed by President and Secietary.J 

This warrant was endorsed, payable to the order of H. H. Brown^ 
Esq., ol Detroit, who has redeoned the outstanding warranto as &flt 
as pMsented, thus relieving the Board of much perplexity oocaai^Md 
by the pressing importunities of some of the creditors of Ike insti- 
tution. 

By this procedure the credit of the University Treasury Jias been 
partially re«e8tabl]shed-~not by ereating a new debt, but simply by 
changing the ibnn of outstanding obligations and providing fi>r their 
payment. 

Acoording to the stat^nent of the Secretary herewith exhibited, 
marked '^A,'' Che warrants drawn upon the treasurer since laa| 
report, or from July 1, 1851, to June 30, (inclusive) amount 

to. : tiMSB 20 

Of this sum warrants numbered from 707 

to 749 (inclusive) were drawn by the late 

R^teiUs durmg the first half of the fiscal 

year, or from July 1, 1851, to Deconber 

31, i861,wiien their oflSbial term expired, 

andamovntto ^ $7,704 60 

ISbe bakmoa nofauleB Ihe warranto dtawn 

by order of the presentBegento dufing 

tkahsfc half of the fisoaljear, or from 

Jaamay 1, 18^, to JoaeiO. (inokuive) 
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]952yinimberedfrom 1 to29(mehi8iTe) 
for the fcllofring objects, yiz : 

Professon' salaries, 14,099 98 

Insurance on buildings, 300 00 

Regents' expenses,* 298 88 

Printing catalogues of depart- 

naents, 82 50 

Fixtures — clock for Medical 

CoBegs, 7 50 

Trees for Prof's gardens, an 
old act due Wheedon and 
Agnew, 29 00 

Trees for UniTersity grounds, 45 88 

Treasurer's salary and expen- 
ses, 46 42 

Secretary E. N. Wilcox sal- 
ary and expenses to Hay 1, 
1862,- , 61 20 

Incidental; administering oath 

of office to Regents, 2 25 

$4,963 61 

Total,.- 112,668 20 



*Tbis nun includeB S 00 00, ]paid Charles H. FiJmer, Esq., in warrant Mo. 27, tat expenses 
of his first tour East, to obtain information preparatory to the election of a President of the 
University. 



AbstTina €f receipts and diebunrnerU qf Jimde rec^ved ai the Utmer* 
sify ik^wg ^ OoUegioUe year. — (Fardetaihieer^xnie ef Sigfrnin- 
iendentef Grounds and BuUdinps, later **B." 

OOLLBOS OF ARTS AND SCIXirGES. 

The receipts of this department of the Univerttty, from July 20, 
1851, to July 20» 1852, for initiation fees, wood tax, room rent| iso., 

from students, amount to ...9989 67 

Debt earned to new accouift, 12 94 

$1,002 61 
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ThediaburseMento •£ the Saperateadant for ume period, 
Mthenticated by proper yoachers, amount (o >l,00^ 61 

OOLLEQK OF MSDICI5E AND BU&OKBi'. 

The receipts of this Department from Jolj 20, 1851, to July 20, 

1852, for initiation fees, diplomas, <fec., amount to il^dOS 00 

Balance of cash receiFcd from S. H. Douglass, late Su- 
perintendent, — 121 46 

The authorized disbursements for same period, for which 
sattsfiictory youchers have been exhibited to the board, 
amount to tl,353 41 

Balance of cash on hand $76 05 



aSCAPlTULATIOV. 

To cash rec'd from Treasurer, as per hia report 

maifced^C,'' $12,619 50 

To cash rec'd from College of arts and sci- 
ences 989 67 

To cash rec'd from College of medicine and 
surgery 1,429 46 

$i«,ose $3 

By warrants drawn for necessary expenditures 
as above, $12,668 20 

By disburaementa for College of arts and sci- 
ences 1,002 61 

By diabonementa for College of medicine and 

Wttgtrj 1,353 41 

$15,014 22 

Balance, f 24 41 



Jhiimaieo/ the $xfen8€9 of tks VkmrtSj^far the emuinffyear^ ccm- 
m$n€mg July 1, 1852, and endinyjune^^^ 1853. 

Salary of Preaideat at $1,600 per annum, commencing 

September 16, 1652 $1,800 00 
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0f 5ft8«sf«nt Professon, (wiUi hemes) |l,O0O« d,0«0 00 
'< 2 *< at$l,000 each, and $150 

each for House rent, t,S0O 00 

Salaries of 4 ProfeB8ors in Medical College, at 91,000. . 4,000 00 

InsnranDe on buildings 345 00 

BzpeMesof Regents _ 300 00 

Salaries and expenses of Treasurer and Secretary 200 00 

Interest on consolidated warrant, (per annum) 703 50 

Grounds and buildings 300 00 

Incidental expenses of Literary Department, for wood, 

lights, fixtures, &c., Janitor, Sup't of Library, 1,096 90 

Incidental expenses of Medical Department for do., 628 50 

Total, »14.37390 



MEMORIAL. 

7b Ae Ebnorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the SfMe 
cf Michigan: 

The undersigned, President and Regents of ihe Unirersitj of Mi- 
chigan, respectfully request the attention of your Honorable body to 
the eflfect of act No. 20, approved February 28, 1844, aild also to 
act No. 63, approved March 11,1844, on the University interest 
fimd, as explained in the following report of the finance committee 
of the Board. 

The favorable action of the Legislature » as contempleted ia the 
report; imd earnestly solicited by the underbigned, is important to the 
prospeiity of the University at this time, as, aside from the Bomb, 
or ^Michigan Univemity State Stock," the Institution is burdeiifid 
widi a debt of 1 10,000 00, or in the shape of a consdidated warrant, 
the history of which is fully set forth in the recent report tX the Re- 
gents to the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

It is designed to hold the moneys derived through the instmmea- 
taBtf of the Legislature, from the per centage alluded to in the re- 
port, as a special fiind, to which will be added such moneys as ean 
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be 8ptt^ from the aannal moome of the UniTenitj, to fVf 
cipill of the consolidated warrant above named. 
Am Arbor, Dec. 24, 1852. 

HENRY P. TAPPAW, 

Prmimk 

M. A. PATTERSON, IstDistriot 

EDWD. S. MOORE, 2d 

ELON FARNSWORTH, 8d 

JAa KINGSLEY, 4th « 

ELISHA ELY, 5th " 

CHAS. H. PALMER, 6th '» 

ANDREW PARSONS, 74h " 

WILLIAM UPJOHN, 8th " 



REPORT* of Finance Committee of Board of Regents of Uniyersity 
of Michigan, referred to in the preceding Memorial. 

It is the duty of the committee to call the attention of the Bo£^d 
to an act of the Legislature, approved February 28th, 1844, entitled 
^'4n act withorizing the receipt of obligations of this State, in pay- 
ment ol Unirersity lands," and also to act No. 83, approyed March 
11, 1644, entitled ** an act for the relief of the Uniyersity of Mich- 
igan." 

Uidnr the provisions of these acts, treasury notes and warisantB, 
to the amount of $100,000 00 were received from purchaiarp of Um- 
Tersitjf lavds, except $8,095 00 paid in real estate, and pertMp* 
$1fiQQ OOin interest wnrrants, paid durectly to (he State bj Uie Re- 
gents* On this sum the University has received but m pei: cent, 
i& place of the ordinary legal mterest of seven per cent In couid- 
aidevatm of the receipt of $100,000, principally in Treaavy notes 
and wamoitt^ the State, in the language of the firat n^entioned act» 
" relieved the University from the payment of interest oa an e^ual 
amoral of bonds loaned from the State." But the Univcarsity was 
'^idievad" by a loss of one per cent, (less the expense of palling 
iatorast on the bonds,) on what should have been regard^jas 
University capital until the date of the maturity of the bonds, 
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for the bonds called for six per cent only, and by the previous law 
of tii^ Stoteythe UniTersity was entitled to se?en per o^nt oaall loons 
of UiiTorsity eaj^tal. It is evident that the State appropriated llOO^- 
000 OOi of the principal of the UniTersity fond, to provide for the 

payment of interest merely, on bonds not dne until the 6th of April, 
1868. 

lV>tIds 'there would be no objection, had provLdon been made for 
payniefit td the University of the addtti«Bal one per ooiit^ which the 
Uhhrersity would have received had the lands been soU for cash, 
and the moneys loaned to individuals or counties, or if left due firom 
purchasers. 

It may be said that the action of the legislature was designed (or 
the boiefit of iJie University, by authorizing the reoeipt of the aoioe- 
whatdtq[Weeiated state obligations **in payment of Univteniiy liMid%'' 
whiek inciieased the immediate pecuniary sesourees of the ioetittt-' 
tieii. That the beneficial efibot of the laws in relieving the Univer* 
sitj; wus equivalent to the one per cent^ now claimed, aa the Slate 
was under no obligation to receive its depreciated paper on the same 
terms asoash, andihat six per cent was sufficient interest on the 
former when received on University lands, and loaned to the State, 
notwithstanding that the latter, under prerexisting law, called for 
sereu per cent, when loaned to counties, <&rc. 

We- admit that the acts in question hastened the sale of University 
laiid% and increased the available capital of the institution whereby 
it was enabled to pay $6,000 annual interest, and also to sustain its 
liierafy department with a degree of benefit to the public, propor- 
ticiied, perhaps, to its means. But it should be rememb<$red that the 
Stale At lafrge was benefitted also by the law, independent of the ed- 
ttcational advantages derived from the institution. 

The lands sold for the ^* State obligations" had been selected at an 
earlj period with great care, and were among the best owned by the 
University, and the facilities afforded to purchasers led, not only to 
their rapid sales, but to their early settlement and cultivation, wkfcdi 
bcreased the taxable property of the State. It is probable that sev- 
eral hundred persons found homes on the lands sold under the pro- 
visions of the act aforesaid, as they lay contiguous to the most pros- 
perous settlements in the State, and the tax payers on these lands 

5 
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have lightened the burden of our other tax paying citisens, in a far 
higher degree than the mere amount of per centage claimed as eqaiU 
ably due the TTnirtrsitj. In this riew the mere hem^ of tiui'legia- 
lation when regarded as a matter of debt and credit betireen the State 
and UniverBitj, may be considered at balanced. 

On the other hand the treasury notes and warrants composed part 
of the domeetic indebtedness of the State, and as £» as the {wblic 
mterest was eoncermed» were equivalent to cash paid into the State 
IVeasury, and should hare beea so regarded in the fiscal tianaao* 
titmM of the State with the Umversity* 

From the foregoing remarks it will be understood that the practice 
at the State Treasury is^ to credit the University with interest only, 
OB ihe amount of principaii over and abov« the $100,000 00 of j^- 
cipal paid to the State by the purchasem of University laoib dro.' 
and this practice is justifed by the opinion of the Attorney Geaera}, 
reeemd in reply to a oommnnication addressed to him by the chair*- 
man of the finanee committee in May last, whereby it appeem that 
the State officers haye construed the acts conectly, imd that the error 
is in the law, and consequent loss to the University, can only be 
remedied by the Legislature. 

Tour committee therefore ask the board to solicit the Legislature 
to pass an act to provide for payment to the University of one per 
cent on 9100,000 of Treasury notes, warrants and real estate, re- 
ceived by the State under the acts above mentioned, deducting the 
expense of paying interest on the University bcmds, and cateoklwig 
the per centage as near as may be from the date of the receipt of. said 
notes, warrants^ dkc., until January 1, 1853, and semi-aanaal^ tbeve* 
after until (he nntuiity of the bonds in 1858, or until suck peiiadas 
the State shall have paid the principsl of said bond. 

M. A. PATTERSON, 

Chamnan Finance Oom. 
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SCHEDULE "A." 

STATEMENT OF SEORETART OF D9ARD OF REGENTS. 

SttU0metU of Warrarda drawn by the Secraary of Board of BegenU 
on the TreoMwrer of Vis VhiverBity, from Jun^90tk, ISSl^ to June 
30, (indudve,) 1852. 

1851. 

' JTtdy 6. Warrant No. 707, to J. Kearsley, for expenses at- 
tending meeting of Regents, April, 1851, $5 70 

•'' 16. Warrant No. 708, to E. H. Pilcher, for expenses 

attending meeting of Regents, July, 1851,.. . 2 50 
*^' 16. Warrant No. 700, to E. Andrews, for plates fur- 
nished medical department, 10 50 

" 16. Warrant No. 710, to ProC Agnew, for salary, 

term ending July 16th, 1851, 333 33 

16. Warrant No. 711, to Prof. Wdliams, for salary 

term ending July 16, 1851, 333 33 

16. Warrant No. 712, to Pro£ Fasquelle, for salary 

and rent» term ending July 16,- 1851, 383 33 

" 16, Warrant No. 713, to Prof Whecdon, for salary, 

term ending July 16, 1851, _ . _ 333 33 

« 16. Warrant No. 714, to Prof. Douglass, for salary 

and rent, term ending July 16, 1 851 , 383 33 

" 16. Warrant No. 715, to — , for expenses attend- 
ing meeting of Regents, July, 1851, 4 75 

'' 16. Warrant No. 716, to Wm. M. Fenton, for expen- 
ses attending meeting of Regents July, 1851, 11 00 
16. Warrant No. 717, to J. Qoodwin, for expenses 

attending meeting of Regents, July, 1 851, 12' 45 

19. Warrant No. 716« to J. C. Buta, for engxarag 
Diploma, and 20 impressions for medieal de- 
partment, 215 0# 

'< 19. Warrant No. 7 19, to S. Barstow, for counsel and 

written opinion, 25 00 

•< 19. Warrant No. 720, to Wm. Harsh, for publiabiBg 

2000 medical announcements, 14 00 

'' 31. Warrant No. 721, to R McClelland for expen- 
ses attending meeting of Regents July 1851,. 10 00 
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July 31. Warrant !No. 722, to J. J. Adam for balance of 

salary as Treasurer to July 16, 1861, 82 00 

Aug. 6. Warrant No. 723 to Prof. Douglass for balance 

of salai^ as Sup't of University grounds, 110 66 

" 7. Warrant No. I2i, to E, N. Wilcox for oae-third 
year salary and expenses attending meeting of 

Regents, July, 1851, 56 60 

Oct 30. Warrant Na 126, to B. F. H. Witherell for expen- 
ses attending meeting of Regents July, 1851, 5 00 
Dec. 19. Warrant No, 726, to John Palmer for renewal of 

policy No. 1410, for 96000 9n Med. building, 45 00 
Warrant No. 727, to Prof. Agnew for salary 

term endmg Dec. 19, 1851, 338 38 

" Warrant No. 728, to Prof. Williams for salary, 

term ending Dec. 19, 1851, 333 33 

« « Warrant No. 729, to Prof. Wheedon for salary, 

term ending Dec. 19,1861, 383 33 

" •* Warrant No. 730, to Prof. Curtis, for salary, 

term ending Dec. 19, 1851, 333 33 

*« •* Warrant No. 731, to Prof. Fasquelle, for salary 

and rent, term ending Dec. 19, 1851, 383 33 

u u Warrant No. 732, to Prof. Douglass, for salary 

and rent, term ending Dec. 19, 1351, 383 33 

" •* Warrant No. 733, to Prof. Denton, for salary in 

medical department, Dec. 19, 1851, 500 00 

« " Warrant No. 734, to Prof Gunn, for salary in 

medical department, Dec. 19, 1 851, 500 00 

Warrant No. 785, to Prof. Allen, for salary in 

medical department, Dec. 19, 1951, 500 00 

Warrant No. 736, to Prof. Sager, for salary in 

medical department, Dec. 19, 1851, 500 00 

Dec. 30. Warrant No. 737, to J. Kearsley, for telegraphic 

despatch to 0. B. Pierce, in August, 1 850, ... 1 34 
'* 31. Warrant No, 738, to M. Allen, for expenses at- 
tending meetings of Regents, July, 1850, and 
April and July, 1851, 16 00 
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Dec. 31. WaiTKnt No. 739, to G. L. Foster, for expenses 

attending meetings, July and Dec., 1851, 9 25 

" ** Wanrant 740, to J. Kearsley, for part of unex- 
pended balance of appropriation for medical 

building, 900 00 

** *^ Warrant No. 741, to Jno. M. Chase, for aderf as 

tieaaurer, from July 16th to Jan. let, 1852, . . 45 83 
Warrant No. 742, to Wm. M. Featon, for ezpen- 
sas attending meeting of Regents, Dec, 18S1, 8 00 
^ Warrant No. 743, to J. Kearsley, for preparing 
exhibit of receipts and disbursements firom or- 
ganization of Botrd to January 1, 1852, 150 00 

*^ ** Warrant No. 744> to S. M. Green, for expenses 

attending meeting of Regents, Dec, 1851,.. 3 50 
^ Warrant No, 745, to E. Ransom, for expenses 

attending meeting of Regents, Dee., 1851,.. 13 48 
Warrant Na 746, to A. Pratt, for expenses at- 
tending meeting of Regents, Dec, 1851, 7 00 

" « Warrant No. 747, to C. W. Tuttle, for attending 
on meeting of the Board and making fires, 

January, 1851, 3 00 

'* '< Warrant No. 748, to D. C. Whitman, for attend- 
ing on meeting of the Board and mc&ing fires, 

Dec, 1851, 3 00 

" « Warrant Na 749, to E. N. Wilcox, for salary 

from August Ist^ 1851, to January 1, 1852, 62 59 
1852. 
Jaa'y* ^* Warrant No, 1, to 0. H. Palmer, for expenses at- 
tending meeting of Regents, January, 1 852, . . 14 00 
Ifiar. 3. Warrant No. 2, to J. Eingsley, for insurance on 

University building, 300 00 

** 19. Warrant No. 3, to James Kingsley, for catalogues 

for literary department, 30 00 

April 22. Warrant No. 4; to W. M. Davis, for time-piece 

for medical college, 7 50 

^ " Warrant No. 4, to S. Denton, for catalogues in 

medical department, 30 00 
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April 22. Warrant No. 6, to Pro£ Wheedon, for salary, 

term ending April 21, 1S52, 333 33 

Warrant No. 7, to Prot Agnew^ for salary^term 

ending April 21, 1852 333 33 

Warrant No. 8, to Prof. Ciirtis, for salary, term 

ending April 21, 1852, 333 33 

Warrant No. 0, to Pro! Williams, for salary, 

teijiii ending April 21, 18^2, 333 33 

¥i^axrant No. lO^ to Pro£ Douglass, for salary and 

t^ut, term ending April 21, 1852, 383 33 

Warrant No. 11, to Prof. Fasquelle, for salary 

^d rent, term ending April 21, 1852, 383 33 

u «( Warrant Na 12, to Prof. Denton, for salary in 

medical department, April 21,1 852, 500 00 

•« " Warrant No. 13, to Prof. Allen, for sslaiy in 

medical department, April 21, 1852,..^ 500 00 

" " Warrant No. 14, to Prof. Gunn, for salary in me- 

^ dical department, April 21, 1852, : . . . 500 Of 

(« •( Warrant No. 1 5, to Prof, Bager, for salary in me- 
dical department, April 21, 1852, 500 00 

«• " Warrant No. 1 6, to Prof. Wheedon, for setti^ out 

trees on Uniyersity groimds, 10 00 

" <4 Warrant No. 17, to Pro£ Agnevr, for setting out 

trees on University grounds, 10 00 

<< <« Warrant No. 18, to T. H. Hartwel), for admjnis- 

tering oaths of office to Regents electa 2 25 

" " Warrant No. 19, to W. L. Bean, additional for 

publication of catalogue in literary department^ 22. ^ 
'* 23. Warrant No. 20, to A. Parsons, for ejtpenses at- 
tending meetings of Regents, Jan. and Aprils 
1852, 48 60 

'* Warrant No. 21, to W. Upjohn, for expte^ses at- 
tending meeting of Regents, April, 1852, 15 50 

Warrant No. 22, to E. Ely, for expenses attend^ 
ing meeting of Regents, January and April, 

1852 ,.._ 34 81 

" '« Warrant No. 23, to J. M. Chase, for salary as 
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treasurer and attending meetings of Regents^ 

January and April, 1662, 46 42 

f2. Warrant Na. 24, toRN. Wilcox, for salaiyas 
secretary io Maj Ist, 1852, and attending meet- 
ings of Board in January and April, 1 852, ... 6 1 20 
'* Warrant No. 2b, to £• S. Moore, lor expenses 
attending meetings of Regents, Jan. and April, 

1852, 81 50 

Warrant No. 26, to M. A. Patterson, for ezpen- 

«es attending meetings of Regents, 25 00 

Wanrant No. 27. to C. H. Palmer, for expenses 
attending meetings in April, 1852, and tour 

east, 119 47 

*' «4. Warrant No. 28, to Pro£ Agnew, for setting out 

trees, and corre^ndence, 9 00 

" Sd« Warrant Na 29, to Si B. Noble, for setting out 

trees on UniTersity ground, 46 88 

Sum total of warrants issued, .$15^MS 20 
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SCHEDULE "B." 

REPORT of the Superintendent of <jrounds and Buildings, July 

20, 1862. 

2b 4h0 JBm* (Ae £<fard of BegetUs &f the Umveniiy of Michigan: 

»Iii aeardance widi Rule 2d, Chapter 8 of the '*code of Rules ani 
BegnlilienS}'^ the undersigned would respectfully submit the follow- 
ing repcMt: 

1st, of Property: In pursuance of the directions of the Ezeeutire 
Committee, about 160 trees were set out upon the grounds last 
^ring* omst of which have lived, and prcwiise well. The trees for- 
meriy pknted were well set and abundantly manured at the time, 
but as the state of the contingent fund did not allow of taking thor- 
ough care of them, they have not grown so rapidly as could be desi- 
red. I think that the practice of cutting hay from the grounds year 
after year, has impoverished the soil, to the disadvantage of the trees 
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I wonld earnestly recommend that this policy be abandoned, and 
pasturage by sheep be substitnted. By this means the turf will be 
cropped smoothly and evenly, and the manure dropped will graduaOy 
restore the groand to its richness. The ethaosting eflects of mowing, 
will be obviated, and the trees benefitted by the process. 

The plan of the University landscape ought to be immediately 
decided upon, in order that the improvements which may hereafter 
be made, may be made as parts of one consistent plan. The trees 
heretofore planted have been put in rows, as shade for walks, and 
along the street lines. This part of the plan was necessary, and is 
now nearly completei the only gap remaining in it, being about thirty 
rods of the fence line on the south east part I would recommend 
that hereafter, (after the above gap is filled,) the practice of setting 
trees in tlra^ht formal raws, be at once abandoned, and thatfthe Su- 
perintendent be directed to draw up, or cause to be drawn up and 
put upon record, a plan of the University landscape, arranging the 
trees in dumps and graves, according to the principles of modem 
landsctape gardening. Such a plan would remain as a guide to fu- 
ture improvements, and all trees hereafter planted would be easify 
assigned a place where they would best contribute to the permanent 
beauty of the grounds. 

The roofe of the Professors houses leak. These roofs being of 
tiuy I have been unable by the closest inspection, assisted by an ex- 
perienced mechanic, to ascertain the exact locality of the difficulty. 
The probability is, however^ that it is in the gutters around the chinl- 
neys. The evil effects of the leakage may be seen in atabs, both 
internally and externally, and in one instance, by the dropplDg off 
of a piece of stucco. I would recommend that the injured spots be 
immediately repaired, and that as the best remedy of the leaks, un- 
der the circumstances, a thick coat of paint be applied to the gut- 
ters. 

I append an account of the receipts and disbursements te die 
college year 1851-2, bcluding July 21, 1852, and present' alio tte 
vouchers for the disbursements: 
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OUlej^ cf Arts and Sciences, in ace^nmt with E* Andrews, Superin* * 

; tenden^, 

i') i ' DR. 

Jidy 15. To Voucher No. 1, S.H. Douglass, cash advanced, 170 87 

" 18. " 2, K Andrews, key, .50 

^ 19. " 3, Sdboff 4 McCracken, printing, 8 00 

" '' *' 4, yaegle(0,) cleaning rooms,.. 60 

,Yi^ " 5, Thooapson 4 Bach, wood,.... 30 00 

Sept. 12. *' 6, Ghas. Smiih, janitor, lOQ 00 

17. *' 7, D. Iijon, mason work, 18 00 

2. •' 8, Schoff d; McCracken printing 

handbills, 1 76 

22. •< 0, A, Martin, fine relinquished, . . 2 83 

. *t' ' 23. '< 10» Eberbach & Co., chemicals, ... 18 77 

" ,aO. *' 11, B.M, Gregory, express, 76 

'' 29. « 12, a Neogle, cleaning building,.. 2 62 

0«t.< X. " 13, G. Neagle, hoeing trees, 2 19 

aep.d0. «* 14j C. Smith, janitor, 2^66 

Oot 2. »• 15, H, W, Wells, hardware, 11 28 

f< 15. *< 16, Eberbach & Co., candles, 5 85 

«^ tl. " 17, C. Smith, janitor, 16 00 

" 22. ** 1 8, D. Sperry, electro phorus, 26 

V 07. '* 19, A. Blackwood, fine relinquished, 4 00 

Mtr., 1. *' 20, 6. Neagle, cleaning rooms, . , 87 

f< . 1. '' 21, A. J. Sutherland, sundries, 1 03 

f« ,7. " 22, W. C. Voorhies, buckets, 3 00 

f<t6. *' 23, M* Rolleo, cleanmg, , 38 

«21. « 24, J. H. Hicki, wood, 70 00 

Dm. '2. *' 25, J, Z. Harrison, janitor, 2^ 00 

'' 6. <* 66, J. Krause, sheep skins, ;l 00 

•^ |<*. " 27, J. Beady, sawing wood, JO 00 

'' 22. " 28, H. D. Donning, assistant libra- 
rian, }0 Oj} 

w 28. " 29, G. W. Alexander, wood, . . 20 00 

Dec. 23. To Voucher No. 30, G. W. Ford, wood 19 50 

" 26. « 31, A. Drury, wood 19 60 

6 
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bee. a». To Voucher No. 32, S. H. Hicks, " 38 M 

'' 30. << 33, Maria RoUen, cleaning 76 

'* 31. *' 34, S. Z. Harrison, Janitor 20 00 

35, A. H. Markham, wood 13.48 

36, J. F. Roice, arm chair 2 M^ 

18d2. 

Jan.21. " 37, A. Drury, wood «8 71 

38, Liviagaton^ Fargo, express, 26 

39, Richard Lowe, wood 34 61 

Jnly'Cl, '51, '' 40, E. M. Gregory, express 2 95 

Jan. 21, '62, '* 41, G. W. Alexander, wood... 20 00 
Dec. 31, '61, " 42, Holmes ic Sons, books and 

stationery, 1 82 

Jan. 20, '62, " 43, J. Ready, sawing wood iO 60 

" 44, G. McCoUum, pump 6 00 

" 28. " 45, P. McAlvy, wood 81 25 

" 28. '* 46, J. C. Hartington, set'n glass, 2 44 

•• 27. " 47, P. C. VoorWes. wood 19 M 

Feb. 16. *• 48, T. R. Chase, repairs, Ac... . 8 tS 

" 49, S. H. Douglass, chemicals. . . 26 

Feb.6. *» 50, A Drury, wood 21 12 

•• 7. " 51^ S. Z. Harrison, Janitor «D 12 

Mar. 8. *' 52, 8. B. McOracken, printing 

pass tickets 3 12 

"19. " 53, T. Ready, sawing wood .... 5 52^ 

April 15. *» 54, W. Leonard, wood 1 12 

•• 16. •' 55, W. Leonard, '• 112 

May 12. ** 56, H. D. Dunning, asst libra'm, id 12 

67, H. W. Bassett, key 50 

May 17. " 58, S. Mnlholland, repairs 4 f 6 

12. »* 59, J. E. Bigelow, key 50 

17. « 66, J. Z. Harrison, Janitor 40 00 

20. " 6 1, J.Harrison, « 20 00 

27. «' 62, M. Rollen, cleaning 3 00 

June 8. " 63, M. Rollen, cleaning rooms.. 90 

18. *' 64, 8. A. Bean, key 50 
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No. 5. 43 

Julj. To Voucher No. 66, £. AndiowPt serfices as Sa- 

perintendont Ill 65 

" 17. '' 66, K Andrews, postage 04 

inginall ♦l,00> 61 

CR. 

1661-2. 

Iflii term. By 15 mitittion fees, $160 06 

** room rente, 187 60 

•• wood tax, 121 St 

^ general tax, hall tax and fines, 47 78 

JT^tal receipts first term, $467 10 

2d term. By room rents, 03 60 

•• woodtax, 136 »6 

•* general tax, hall tax and fines, 9 44 

** check received from S. H. Douglass, 41 80 

Total receipts for second term, _ $980 70 

Sd^tenn. By five initiation fees, 50 00 

•• room rents, 95 00 

wood tax, _ ^ 28 

general tax, hall tax and fines, 42 69 

** sale of grass on University grounds, 14 00 

Total receipts for third term , $261 87 

BeiceiptB of first term, $457 10 

" second*' 280 70 

third •• 26187 

Total receipts, $989 67 

By debt carried to' new account, 12 94 

$1,002 61 
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OciUege qf Medicine dt Sursfery. in acct, vntk E, Andrews^ Sup'L 

DR. 
185L 
July 25. To voucher No. 1 , Sedgwick, Gott and Walker, 

drawingup bonds, 50 

Sept. 11. •* ** •* 2, C. Tozer, keg, 50 

" 16. " " '• 3, J. Quick, night guard, ?l 

" 23. << << '* 4, Eberbach & Oo.» anatomicals,. 1% $1 

«• *• " ** " 6, Eberbach & Co., chemicals,--. 27 73 

Oct. 2. *' «' " 6, H. Wells, sundries, 6 48 

" 3. " " " 7, Cole A Gardner, printing, 8 00 

"3. ** 8, Got. Stock Bank, draft, 216 62 

4. '' 9, S. Mulholland, case, privy, <fec., ' 89 06 

4. '* 10, N. B. Nye, horse hire, 75 

»' 6. " 11, Prof. Allen, postage, 10 11 

" 10. '* 12, John Owen, varnish, 1 00 

" 10. ** 13, Maynard's, bottles, 37 

" 10. " 14, S. Denton, microscope, 3150 

« 11. ** 15, G. Brown, use of buggy, 25 

**' 1 1. '* 16, T. Harrington, painting and gla- 
zing, 13 SO 

•< 11. " 17, Gov. Stock Bank, discount, 110 

13. " 18, S. Mulholland, joiner work, 3 16 

13. " 19, A. Truesdell, freight, 50 

1 8. " 20, M. C. Raikoad, freight, 25 

18. " 21, G. Nethane, cartage, 50 

«« 20. ** 22, J. Owen <fe Co., glass jars, 28 63 

'« 20. " 23, J. Owen & Co., alcohol, ♦ 19 

"21. «» 24, J. M. Fritz, wood, 100 

"21. '» 25, Maynard's, brick and lime, 42 87 

*' 24. ** 26, Gk>v. Stock Bank, exchange and 

discount, j. 00 

» 24. " 27, J. W. Tillman, chairs, 9 00 

" 25. " 28, J. Owen & Co., bottles, 3 12 

Nov. 1. *^ 29, A. J. Sutherland, sundries, 3 13 

Oct 31. To Voucher No. 30, Maynards, plank, brick and 

lime 12 35 
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ITov. 1. To Voucher No. 31, Prof. Tenbrook, wood 22 60 

'• " 32, L. Neagle, Janitor 16 00 

Oct 29. " 33, M. W. Chapin, glass tubes.. 1 26 

" 31. " 34, KM. Gregory, express 2 00 

•• 27. " 36, A. Truesdell, freight 40 

*• «7. " 36, do do 12 

Nov. 4. " 37, do do 8 00 

" 3. " 88, S. Lathrop, paying freights. 50 

I. *• 39, M. W. Chapin, buggy hire.. 26 
4. " 40, E. M. Gregory, express 26 

" 6. " 41, G.W. Ford, hauling coal.- 2 00 

8. « 42, B. L. Webb, coal 24 38 

10. *' 43, W. Hyatt <fe Co., cloth for 

Anatomical department. . . 47 

10. ** 44, H. Bannister, rep. furnace.. 13 00 

10. ** 46, MaynaKls, bottles 47 

II. " 46, Prof. Allen, postage 1 00 

'* 13. '« 47, Chapin (felioomis, drum... 20 66 

'• 14. " 48, S. H. Douglass, postage 1 00 

Oct 19. " 49, ** trav. expenses, 3 00 

Nov. 24. " 50, E. M. Gregory, express 1 76 

«* 26. " 51, Got. Stock Bank, premium,. 38 

'• 29. " 52, Chapin & Tripp, repairs... 60 

Dec. 1. " 53, A. Tmesdell, freight . 26 

1. '« 54, S. Neagle, Janitor 15 00 

3. *' 55, J. Owen is Co., glass jars.. 9 63 

14. ** 56, Hyatt ic Co., eye and ear 

models 60 00 

** 26. " 57, T. 0. Edwards, spec, med., 10 00 

" 1& " 68, M. Gunn, express 60 

« 17. " 69, W. Voorheis, screw rings.. 62 

" 10. ** 60, do glass A rings.. 13 76 

** 6. " 61, Maynards, bottles,... I Vf 

"11. " 62, Maynatds, towel crash '50 

" 10. ** 63, A. J. gutheriand, sundries.- 4 86 

Dec. 14. To Voucher No. 64, S. Mulholland, picture frames, 75 

*• <' « 65, S. Mulholland, picture frames, 49 60 
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Dec. 10. To Voucher No. 66, S. L. Andrews, purse material, I 00 

Sep. 8. '* 67, T. Chase, sundry jobs, 6 13 

«' 1. " 68, " " 4 00 

1852. 

Jin. 8. *' 69, 8. Mulholland, picture frames, 5 99 

7. " 70. Q. Neagle, janitor, 15 00 

18. '' 71, B. Smith, horse hire, 1 50 

; " 0. " 72, Mayaard's, chloroform, W 

" 22. *" 73, A. DeForest, wash bowl, ' 50 

Dec. 31. '52, '- 74, Holmes <k Son, stationery, . 7 04 

Jan. 29. *' 75, C. Bliss, repair blowpipe, 88 

• " 22. « 76, J. Owen & Co., lable book,. . . 6 00 

** 29. " 77, Dean k Godfrey, painting,... 2 50 

« 27. " 78, J. Voorhies, wood, 36 75 

a« 30. " 79, L C. Eisden, tin, 40 

Feb. 7. << 80, Maria RoUen, washing, 1 32 

" 9. " 81, Prof. Allen, express, 76 

." 19. « 82. G. Neagle, janitor, 15 00 

" 13. ** 83, K M. Gregory, express, 5 50 

" 27. " 84, " " 5 50 

Mar. 1. *' 85, Gov. Stock Bank, draft, 31 00 

** 11. *' 86, H. Arnold, wood, 12 00 

Ap'i 1 . '' 87, G. Neagle, janitor, 30 00 

« 14. « 89, Maria RoUen, washing, . 1 00 

'^9. *' 90, S. MulhoUend, making stage, . 20 78 

•'20. '^ 91, H.Becker, 100 

'' 21 . '' 92, i. a Jamison, lettering diploma, 2 00 

" 22. " ; 93, G. Neagle, sundries, 3 00 

" 21 . " 84, G. Neagle, janitor, 10 60 

May 3. « 95, J. C. Buttee, diplomas, , 37 50 

'* 4 '' 96, Got. Stock BanJc, exchange,.. 118 

Ap'ISl. *' 97, Neagle and others, cleaning, 7 00 

Mayl9. « 98, A Drary, wood, 1199 

"20. « 99. G. Ataiander, wood, 80 00 

'' 29. ^' 100, S. M. Gregory, express, 25 

June 11. '* 101. •* « 50 

^11. *' 102, 1. Becker, window curtains, 6 05 
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Jittie 12. To Voucher 103, Parker and Prettyman, curtain 

cord, 66 

. " 14. " 104, J. Gould, mason work, 2 00 

• '^ 16. " 105, C. Caseman, making curtains. L M 

v« : at. •* 106, Prof. Allen, postage, t 00 

July 1 . *' 107, J. McCarthy, cartage, i 80 

• *1 8. " 108, A. Truesdell, freight, 30 

•♦^ta " 109, S. MulhoUand, joiner work, . - 15 00 

^ '' 17. ** 110, K Andrews, postage, Ac.,.-. 6 It 

'• 15. ** 1 12, J. MoCarthy, cartage 12 

, ''17. '' expenses in anatomical depart- 

•i V : ment, u. 77 67 

.*.'*^ 17. « 112, E. Andrews, services as Sup't, 148 ft6 

■ 

.^.T^al disbursments, $1,363 41 

Juljr20. To cash carried to new account, _ 76 05 

' 11,420 46 

CR. 

^861. 

WIy?l7. By balance received of S. H. Douglass, 1121 4Q 

Hbvi 11. By county order for drum sold, 14 00 

A|)'t«l. By 124initialion fees, 1,240 00 

» "^ 21. By cash received for Diplomas, 54 00 

T^otal receipts, $1,429 46 
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E. ANDREWS, 
Suyt of Buildings and Cfroutuk, 
Ann Arbor, July 20, 1852. 

SCHEDULE *€." 
Ohiifersifylfii&esti^mct, in acecnmiwith the State Trtoaureref JHchi- 

IWL DR. 

June 30. Td balaofie, •1«4M 60 

A«g«, ** warrants paid this month, 414 i7 

Odi « do do 10 40 
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Nov. To wirrante paid this month 613 42 

1852. 

Jan; " do do 49 00 

Maith " do do 842 62 

AprfL •* do do 2ti2 74 

May. *' do do 7000 00 

Juno 30. To balance W4 3f7 

Total - $12,610 50 
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1851. OR 

Julyl. By General Fund 8289 26 

Avg. •• eash 127 27 

Sept. " do 373 40 

Oct, »* do 275 08 

Oct •» General Fund 347 40 

Nov. " ca6h '294 

Dec. ** do 172 13 

1862. 

Jan. " do 88 68 

Jan. "General Fund 885 75 

Feb. "cash 1360 59 

March « do >_-- 74146 

*' primary school interest fund _ 10 50 

ApiiH. « General fund 429 29 

" "cash 4064 42 

May " do 3873 45 

June. " do _ ...^ 77 22 

Total.-.. 112,619 50 

June 30. By balance .$624 27 

StaTB TrEASUBEB's OFFIOKy ) 

Lanmg^ JUich^ June 30,, 1852. i 
I certify the above to be a true statemement from the books of 
this office, showing the receipts to and disbursements from the Dai- 
vernty Interest Fund, from July 1, 1851, to June 30, 1652. 

J. C. BAILEY, 
Deputy Suae TVeaeunr. 
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SCHEDULE "D." 

State Land Offios, } 
Lansing^ July \, 1852. \ 

To (he Honorable the Board of Regents of the University of Michigan: 

Obntlshbit — Agreeably to the provisions of act No. 59, approYed 

March 3d, 1849, the uadersigaed would respectfully report, that the 

amouat received through this office, to the credit of the Universitj 

interest fund, during the year ending June 30, was $10,754 49 

The quantity of University land sold, was 1,117,96 acres, 

amounting to 13,445 52 

There was paid on sales of land dt time of purchase, 3,361 38 

There was also paid on old accounts, to the credit of Uni- 
versity fund, 9,831 72 

Amount of interest due 1st day of last March, and re- 
maining uupaid May 1st,.'. $1,039 69 

On which sum 25 per cent is chargeable, 259 91 

1,299 60 

The expenses charged to and deducted out of 

the University interest fund, was 468 56 

Of this sum there was 414 57 

Paid by the Board of State Auditors, as com- 
missioners, d^c, to the agents in charge of 
the University lands at Toledo, in the State 
of Ohio, leaving only as the actual inciden- 
tal office expenses, the sum of 53 99 

During the year no money has been loaned from the University 
fund, nor have any warrants been received for University land. 

ALLEN GOODEIDGE, 
Deputy Commissianer. 



Report of the Board of Education. 

THS STATE hORMAL SCHOOL 



Was established bj an act of the Legislature, apprsTed Mmk 
SStk» 1849. Under thb act, which appropriated twenty^Cye sections 
•f salt spring lands for the purposes of the school, the lands were 
selected, and the site fixed at Ypsilanti, in the connty of Washtenaw. 
Oa the 5th day of March, 1860, Got. Bsrrj gave his approTal t» 
aa aol eonsoHdating and ameniiog the previous aet and such amend- 
■lenta as had been added. By the latter set, the State Normal 
School was continued at Ypsilanti, and the exclosive purposes of the 
school were defined to be '* the instruction of person^*, both male and 
female, in the art of teaching, and in the various branches that per- 
tain to a good common school education; also to give instruction In 
the mechanic arts; in the arts of husbandry and agricultural chem- 
istry; in the fundamental laws of the United States; and in wha^ 
regards the rights and duties of citizens. The school is placed un- 
der the direction of the Board of Eiucation, which possesses the 
power of appointing the Principal and other oflScers; of prescri- 
bmg the various books to be used in the school, and of making all 
the regulations and by-laws necessary for the good government and 
management of the same; of establishing an experimental school 
in connection with the Normal School, and of making the necessary 
arrangements for this purpose, and a discretionary power of admitting 
scholars thereto free of charge for tuition. 

The Board of Education have also the power, and it is made their 
duty from time to time, as the means at their disposal shall warrant, 
to provide suitable grounds and buildings, implements of husbandry 
and mechanical tools, for the purpose of more efifectually carrying 
out the provisions of the law, requiring instruction in the mechanic 
arts, in the arts of husbanrdry, and in agricultural chemistry. 

It is made the duty of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
wben the Normal School is prepared to receive pupils to give notice 
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of the fact to each county clerk of the State, and to publish such 
notice in a newspaper published in each Senatorial district 

£?ery applicant for admission is to undergo an examination in such 
manner as shall be prescribed by the Board ; and if it shall appear 
that the applicant is not a person of good moral character, and will 
not make an apt and good teacher, he is to be rejected. The Board 
of Education may in their discretion, require any applicant for ad- 
mission, other than such as shall prior to their admission &gD and file 
with the Board, a declaration of intention to follow the business of 
teaching in the primary schools of the State — to pay or secure to be 
paid, such fees for tuition as to the Board shall seem reasonable. 
Any person may be admitted who shall pass a satisfactory ezamtoa- 
tion — provided that he will sign, before admission, a declaration of 
intention to follow the business of teaching in the primary schools of 
Michigan. It is provided further, that pupils may be admitted with- 
out signing such declaration on such terms as the Board shall pre- 
scribe ; and each county in the State is entitled to send pupils, in the 
ratio of the Representatives in the State Legislature to which it is 
entitled — not to exceed such number as the Board may prescribe. 
Lectures are to be delivered on th»5 subjects of Chemistry, Compo- 
sition, Anatomy, Astronomy, the Mechanic Arts, Agricultural Chem- 
istry, and on any other science that the Board may direct. As soon 
as any person has attended the school twenty two weeks, he is enti- 
tled to an ex imia ition, and if he possesses the learning and other 
qualifications necessary to teach a good prim iry school, he wfll 
receive a certificate to that eflfect, signed by the Principal and ap- 
proved by the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

The above constitutes the substance of the provisions of the act 
of the Lsirislature. Since its passage, and approval on the 25th of 
March, 1850, the Board of Education have applied themselves main- 
ly to carrying oat the incipient provisions of the law — the securing 
of the land granted — the fixing of a site, and the erection of a neces- 
sary building for the school. These objects have been accomplished* 

Upon the completion of the Normal School building, and on the 
fifth day of October, lS52,it was formally dedicated to the purposes 
for which it was erected, and Mr. A. S. Welch was appointed as 
its Principal The site of the building is upon an eminence, orer- 
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looking the village of Ypsilanti and the surrounding countrj, in a 
.pore and healthy locality and atmosphere. The building is of brick, 
finished with stucco- work> three stories in height, with a basement 
for furnaces, and is divided into a model school room, wiib entries. 
Inception, library and recitation rooms and entries; a Normal School 
room in the second story with similar arrangements, and a laige and 
spactouB hall in the upper story. In this hall, in the presence of fif- 
teen hundred or more of the citizens of Michigan, the Board of Ed- 
ucation and a large congregation of the teachers, the building was 
dedicated. 

THB BZBBCI8I8 OF DEDICATION 

Were commenced by reading the following passages of scripture, 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

''And the officers shall speak unto the people saybg: What van is 
there that hath built a new house and bath not dedicated it? Let 
him go and return unto his house, lest he die in the battle, and an- 
other man dedicate it?" 

. ''Sing anto the Lord all ye saints of His, and givethanka at Ae n- 
me mbrance of his holiness." 

•<Por his anger endureih but a moment; in his favor is life; weep* 
ing may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning'' 

*^Hear, O Lord, and have mercy upon me. Lordt Im dioa mj 
helper." 

''Thou hast turned my morning into dancing; thou hast put off 
my sackcloth, and girded me with gladness.'^ 

^^Aad at the dedication of the wall of Jerusalem, they aoogbl the 
Levites out of all their places, to bring them to Jerusalem, to keep the 
dedication with gladness, both wiih thanksgivings and with singing, 
witK cymbols, psalteries, and with harps." 



PRAYER. 

BT REV. MR, READ, OF TPSILANTI. 

Op Btemal God, the Author of all b1essings» the Parent of all 
good* We come before thee with grateful acknowledgements of thy 
Sovereign goodness and graoious Providence. Thou art our God 
and we will worship thee; our Father's God, and we will praise thee* 
Thou hast made to thyself a great people, where there was eo peo- 
ple, and hast raised up a nation to thy Glory. Thou bait brought 
vine out from among the nations, aad has cast oat the liieathMk 
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and planted it Thou hist prepared room before it, and caused it lo 
take deep root nnd till the land. The hills are covered with the ahad- 
I ow of it, and the boughs thereof ate like the goodly cedHrs. We Ueta 

thee, 0, thou Most High God, that thou hast remembered this 
people, and hast favored them above all the nations of the Earth. 
This people is thy people, and here thou hast recorded tliy name 
and done thy mighty deeds. Thou hast given unto this people tfae 
Gospel of thy 8ob, and exalted them to Heaven with blessings. By 
the power of thy truth thou hast filled our land with institutioDS of 
boBevolence and monuments of thy praise. Thou hast opened the 
•torekottses of thy goodness, and scattered blessings through all our 
midst Tbo« hast graciously blessed our youth and abuodaotly prs- 
Tided for their wants. In thy kind Providence thou hast multiplied 
the means of their social, ment 1 and moral improvement, so as to 
prepare them to discharge the high and holy responsibiKiies of tife. 
Under thy fostering care, schools and academies* and colleges, have 
arisen through all our land, gathering into their conseemted walls 
rast numbers of youth, and preparing them to go out and bless the 
world. We have met this day, O God of Truth, to offer unto thee 
the work of our hands; to consecrate to the blessed cause of Biuea- 
tioB this beautiful structure which thou hast enabled us to rear. We 
thank thee for that propitious providence by which this buiMing 
has been earried on to its completion, and in which we now asseot- 
Ue, to enter upon the enterprise that is cherished by so mnny hearts. 
We humbly beseech th»e,0 God, accept our offering, and gracious- 
]j smile upon our efforts^to bless the many youth of this growing 
State. May those to whom shall be committed the managmentof 
this important Institution be especially under the influenoe of thy 
qpirit and thy truth, that in all their teachings they may have refer- 
ence to the yast results of human existence. ! Be thpu the teach- 
er's wisdom. May thy blessing, O God, rest upon the many 
youth that shall crowd the5e halls, eager to graop the immortal 
truths of scienee, and press their way up to respectability, to usefulness 
and honor. May each truth that they shall here obtain lead their 
undying souls upward to greater and still greater dtscoveries 0{ 
God, and of the boundlessness of their own destinies. May each 
mud be deeply pervaded with the love of tiutb^ and each heart fUlj 
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•anaeenledupoii the altar of ohristianitj. May streams of knowl- 
adge flow oat from this Institution in all directions, till they shall 
leaeh all parts of our State and bless every school, every family, and 
orery ohild. Bless, we beseech thee God, all efforts to educate 
and elevate and save our race, and hasten the glorious time whes 
fry Uagdooi ef Truth and Holiness shall prevail, through Jesua 
Okria^ ear Lord. Amen. 



DEDICATION HYMN. 

mr 0. BBTRxrirB bvpfield — ^musig b7 o. irviv&. 

0/ the opening of the State J^ormal 8dMol at YfdlmMt 
Michiganj Oct, 6, 1862. 

HBil! spirit of inuaortol Truth, 
Bright emanatfon from on high. 
Mow o'er our Nation's glowing youth, 
Extend thy wings of pnrl^'-* 
To thy great purpose now we raise 
These noble waOs, tUt song of praise. 

Here hare we bnilt a holy shrine, 
Where thy true worshippers naaj kneel, 
And seek to know the aii difiiwy 
Of teaching what thy laws reveal; 
Fonr then thy flood of golden light, 
And cheer the groping student* s sigfat. 

Mi^ thy disciples hence depart. 
Well girded to their toilsome lift, 
And eter as they iUnt at heart, 
Snstain them fbr the eeaael e s s strife; 
Give them to feel that by thy power, 
Brii^t hopes oft deck the darltsst hoar. 

TslkBh them onr rising youth to lead 

In Wisdom*s ways, whole paths an peace, 

And grant as the years sncoeed, 

Onr numbers here may still increase; * 

TtU itom these heights bright streams diall flow, 

To cheer the drooping Tales below. 



.Great Oodl preserve this sacred ihne, 

And let thy smile npon It rest, 

For Art and Science build hi vain, 

I Unless the work the Lord iMi blest, 

I Take iiwithia thine own sMbcMt, 

And Mess kle ow kmd Md noew 
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An address was then delirered by Hon. John D. Pierce, first Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction of the State of Michigan: 

ADDRESa 



A PERFECT SCHOOL SYSTEM. 



One of the purest and noblest bards of the olden tame^ |^t« lokis 
countrymen a series of beautiful eclogues — ^pastoral p^tna-pf tbe 
highest order of composition, and finely finished. In one of them 
is contained a splendid representation of a golden age to come: The 
vision is bright, and the picture fair in all its proportions* Under 
the anticipated reign of an illustrious young prince that, thea was, 
but soon was not, the fond hope is cherished that a time of peace and 
plenty, of purity and simplicity of manners was near at hand. Bat 
to him and the men of that day it came not His dream of the /a- 
turcy like a multitude of others in all ages, proved a mere illnsion of 
the fancy, not to be realized. 

But whatever may have been the forbidding aspect of the past, 
and whatever may be the indications of the present, a noUe destmy 
awaits the race. Man is not always to be degraded and vile. In 
the sure and brighter visions of Israel's ancient seers, is given a 
more vivid and beautiful delineation of scenes in after generations, a 
fill realization of which cannot be far in the distant The earth is 
to be a delightsome land, a garden, a paradise, filled with a ransom- 
ed, joyous race. By men, who shut themselves up 'in the narrow 
circle of their own peculiar relatiKms, and see nought of the living 
world but its rough exterior, this anticipation of a glorious future of 
progress and improvement, may be deemed a mere phantom of the 
imagination. But those prophets of centuries long since passed, 
whenever they have declared the end from the beginning, have nev- 
er yet been convicted of error or mistake. The high destiny of man 
is certain. The grand outline will be filled, and the portraitni^ com- 
plete in the final verification. 

And why not? Look ye abroad upon the visible universe. All 
is stability, beauty and order. Every law perfect; the bee con- 
structs its cell with mathematical precision, the beaver builds his 
dam on scientific principles, and the feathered tribe their dwellmgs 
for the expected brood, with neatness and unerring skill Eveiy 
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orb rolls its circuit with unTarying accaracy. The sun as ertr re- 
joiceth as a strong man to run his race» and the queen of heaven fills 
her accustomed sphere. Orion and the Pleaides hold on their course, 
and Arcturus leads his appointed train ; Sirins and Aldeberan blaie 
as brightly as in by-gone ages, and Mazarath, the twelve signs of 
ihe zodiac, is brought forth in his season. And all in matchless har- 
mony and certainty. 

In his original, primeval condition, man stood forth in full maturi- 
ty, the iioble&t product of the Creator's workmanship; and Eden^ 
with its bowers of innocence, of fruit and flowers, was his home. 
True, the tempter and the destroyer came, and cast a blight o*er all 
this scene of things. Man was seduced from his integrity— ^egre- 
dation followed, and with it came pain and death. The glory de- 
parted, and all was lost in a night of gloom. 

But stay, said a voice, in the soft whispers of the purest good wilL 
I hn.ve found a ransom. One of the race — a man more noble and 
exalted shall reign in righteousness, and be a covert from the tem- 
pest and the storm. Behold the man — the perfection of beauty — he 
shall repair the ruin, and in him all the kindreds of the earth be 
blessed. 

Again, why not? Man has every faculty of soul, every suscep- 
tibility of mind, and every taste combined in his noble ezistesee. 
All nicely adjusted and adapted to the full erjoyment of the same 
endless round of harmonious grandeur and loveliness. Nothing in 
the way but a perverted will, and jarring passions. Let these be 
hushed and righted, and the heart resU>red to rectitude, and the earth 
would present the sublime spectacle of a rejoicing and happy pe<yle 
The high wrought pictures and beautiful representations of the in- 
spired poetic men of old are no fable, no mere fancy sketch, no de- 
lusion. 

But what has this to do with schools, and especially with instita- 
tions like this? Tanswer, mush, every way. , Schools are among the 
most efficient agencies in ameliorating the condition of man. Most 
eertainly they are essentially important instrumentalities to promote 
and hasten forward the long desired consummation. 

What we need and what we must have, is a perfect school system; 
not perfect in degrees, but perfect ia kind* A system adapted in all 

8 
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its parts to the wants of a grreat and flourisbing republic — and il is 
certainly matter of justpriJe, that we have aLeady all the elements 
of such a system. A foaad'ition of solid granite, laid in the oonsti- 
tution, the fuodamenta! law of ihe State. We have also the basis 
of a m'tgnilicent educational fund — a school law dividing every 
township into a suitable number of districts^ under the direction ^ 
proper officers — township inspectors charged with important duties 
and libraries that may be increased to any desirable extent — provi- 
sion for a Norma! School, now ready to enter upon its career of use- 
fnlness, under the direction of a Board of Education — a University, 
organized and committed to the care of the Board of Regents, with 
a fine library, a philpsophioal and chemical apparatus, a splendid 
cabinet of minerals, a large herbarium, and numerous specimeMS 
illustrating natural history, together with a sufficient number of bntJ4- 
ings of a nob!e structure. At the head of the whole scheme st^Mb 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, entrusted with high and 
refponsible administrative functions. The system is compreheDBive 
and grand, and amply sufficient to reach every child in the States 
and furnish him with all the elements of a good education. Nothing 
wanting to the full accomplishment of this noble design but diefiv- 
hg soul, the all pervading animating spirit 

It is ceitainly the duty of the State to see to it, that e^eiy oUUl 
within its boundaries be properly educated. Ko power on earth oan 
free it from this obligation. The bands can neither be broken in 
sunder, nor the cords cast away, that bind every nation to the fulfill- 
ment of this high and important trust. A good education is the Hgbi 
of every hnman being, and the entire property of the State is liable 

for it, and the people must either furninh it, or provide poor hoaxes, 
forge bars and bolts, and erect jails and prisons. A large propor- 
tion of panpers and men of crime grew up without the pale ef 
schools, books or teachers. These kindly influences never reaeh 
ihem or shed light on their path— whence poverty and wretchedness, 
vice and suffering, have been their lot — their portion. Parents nay 
be to blame, but the State must share the terrible ret-ponsibility. Its 
strong arm can avert the <-vit, and save the child of wanL 

llun was made for improvement, and is capable of endlens pro- 
greesion. Progress is therefore the great law of human extstende. 
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The desire to advance is inwoven, inwrought in the very texture of 
bie being. A thirst for knowledge, a love of the new and the use- 
fill is luivertal. There are chords in every human soul, and strings 
hi every human heart, that m^y be touched, and vibrate as they are 
tooehed. And it is the business of teachers to do it; and it is the 
great business of this lostitution to train them so that they may do 
fl with unerring skill and unfailing success. A perfect school 
system must have a living soul, and they are its Ufe and vital energy, 
its pervading, animating spirit. 

When the thirteen American colonies dissolved their oonneetioa 
witk the erowa of Eogland, they entered upon a grand experimeol^ the 
lUat over made in the march of time. The entire sovereignty of the 
SAkion tlMB vested in the people, and they absumed the right to ex- 
eyeise it* and they did recast and reconstruct their govemmeot tmi 
oil .their institntions, in accordance with this fundamental idea. Ami, 
dae. esperiment was eminently successful, because of the geoetil 
disSiMioB of knowledge. Hence, to perpetuate our institution^ im- 
prove and perfeot them, education must be universal. Without it» the 
fiaiieat aupArstruoture ever reared by blood and treasure, and of juai 
sad equal proportions, must moulder and tumble into ruin, and tta 
mamo and memorial become and remain a by-word» a hissing and m 
aateMishmeat to the nations of the earth. An ignorant people osvat 
mtr bean eaaisved people. Let the dark night of ignoranoo tattle 
down upon this lair land, and crimes of every name and shado will 
hawia ae and mnUiply. Let that night come, and bjustioe aadop*- 
iraaaioa will be found in the high plaoes of power, untenrtfied aai 
vwrostraiaed by the power of a free and virtuous people. Then wlH 
time aome an utter end to all security of property, of liberty aad tile. 
The.whole.anperincumbent mus of free government and free insti- 
tatioiM mast foil and sink into one common grave. Hen cannot do 
ihair dnty and protect their rights, unless they know both their d«^ 
and their rights. To know, therefore, is just as valuable as is iIm 
pfoapsrityp the freedom and happiness of a great and grotwing peo- 

What eaa an ignorant man do in the midst of an educated oooiam* 
oltyT And what can an ignorant State do surrounded by nalioaa 
lemad OBd kaowiag? 'Tis edueation tbal makea the ma% *T» 
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education that makes the State and exalts to empire. Superior knowU 
edge gives a decided advantage; for knowlege is power, power over 
matter and over mind. It is the grand controlling element of the age. 
Saj of destiny as you will, intelligence is its master. It was the 
learning and caltivated perception of Napoleon, the most noted child of 
destiny, which gave him that wonderful facility of combmation, that 
led to the subj ugation of States and subversion of empires. It was the 
vigorous training of his mental faculties in early lifei which 
gave him his tremendous power over the elements and over men. 
It was knowledge which enabled Franklin to draw the lightning from 
Nature's own surcharged battery, and disarm the thunder bolts 
of Heaven. It was this which enabled him to triumph at foreign 
courts, and secure for his country the recognition of her independ- 
ence. It was knowledge which enabled Morse to find out a way for 
the lightning of the thunder, and to send it abroad on its mysteri* 
0U8 voyage of communicating thoughts from one portion of the globe 
to any other given point, and that too, in the twinkling of an eye. 
It was learning which enabled Fulton to combine the elements of one 
of ike most efficient and subtle accents in nature, and so to apply its 
power to ships of immense size, as to direct them safely, not only 
through the still waters, but against the resisting enei^gies of both 
wind and tide, over the stormy rolling ocean. It was knowledge 
whiehf enabled Milton to wing his rapid and adventurous fiight to the 
yery throne of the upper heavens, thence downward to lihe lowest 
deep, thenee upward back to earth again; and which invested him 
with a magic power, so to combine all the rich imagery of the eastern, 
with the beautiful forms and scenery of the western world, as to 
charm the nations with his melodious song. And it was this which 
enoi^led Shakspeare to delineate with perfect truthfulness, human 
chsnieter, and to penetrate to the very fountains of thought and 
emotion of men in all the relations of life. It was a thoroiq[h 
knowledge of mind which enabled Locke and Edwards to trace the 
operations of the human understanding, and the mysterious woik- 
logs of the will, and with master hands develop the motives and 
springs of human action. It was a deep and thorough knowledge of 
men, with a clear perception of right, of the nuture and relation d 
things, which led our fathers successfully through the stn^lea of 
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the rerolatloti, and to the formation and adoption of a constitation 
and government, embodying and concentrating the wisdom and ex- 
periencie of ages. And it is knowledge, which has enabled men 
of our day to tunnel rivers, bore through mountains, bridge the 
olia9m» with the mighty cataract dashing and foaming below, and to 
send abroad the fire chariot, whirling over plains, and amid the hills 
and across the rivers, among all civilized nations. 

But reverse the picturee, and how then? What could an ignorant, 
uneducated Cicero have done? Could he have swayed by his elo- 
quence the destinies of Rome, and wielded her mighty power at his 
pleasure? What could an ignorant uneducated Paul have donti? 
Could he have met the philosophers and judges of Greece and Rome 
in their own temples, courts, and halls of science, and turned their 
inscrrptions, and the language of their own poets against themselves, 
oonfounding them by the clearness and strength of his argument, aad 
repelHng them with their own weapons? What could an ignorant, 
untaught Washington have done? Could he have protected his 
conntry in the hour of her peril, successfully directed the energies of 
undisciplined troops, baffled the skill of the ablest European com- 
manders, and secured American Independence on a permanent basis? 

Look ye. again. What gave to eminent Greece that transcendaat 
glory which has shown down with undiminished and undiminishiag 
effulgence, through the long tract of time to these remote ages? 
What gave to ancient Rome the most astonishing celebrity and pow- 
er, and enabled her armies to go from age to age eoDquering and to 
conquer, till all the nations of the earth bowed submission at her 
feel? I answer, superior knowledge. Their chief men were highly 
gifted and skilled in all the times. Caasar could fight through the 
day and write alt night with great power and eloquence. What has 
given to Prance and England in later times, such a tremendous .pre- 
ponderating influence in guiding and directing the affairs of the en- 
tire world? What has elevated the Bussian power to a gigandc do- 
minion, and given it one-seventh of the globe, and what now enables 
it to press down upon the nations of the old world wich a fearful and 
resistless energy? I answer again, superior knowledge in 'the men 
who have directed, and are still directing pnblic affairs in that empire. 
The United States have been able to take and maintain a command- 
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iBg position, and in some cases to defeat tbe deep \M seliemes of 
despotism, because we have had men highly gifted and skilled m aB 
Iho wisdom of the age. The svecess of our people, and thoir wir 
parallefed advancement in all the elements of power and greatneaa 
art the results of superior knowledge diffused throughout the whole 
Mass, and acquired bj education. I may add, this mighty inflaeaee 
•far the nation, and this advancement can be continaed and iaofeaa- 
•d only by superior knowledge, acquired by education. 

In this connection I cannot refrain the remark, that I diftr, la tola 
•eslo, from the opinion somedmes put forth, that there Is aoi aaA- 
eiaat virtue and ioteliiscence in the American people lo gaida ibeas 
ta a wise administration of public maiters. The whole hiatorj of 
die republie, from its foundation up to this hour, gives the lie direct 
to the whole statement. How different the conelasiaa of Joha 
Adsms, a patriot father of the revolution. He says "the existeaee 
of such a government as ours for any length of time, is a full proof 
of a general dissemination of knowledge and virtue throughout the 
whole body of the people'' The case is precisely this — asmaU 
people of yesterday assumed the right to govern, and maintained 
the right, and they have increased in population, in power, in wealth, 
and now stand forth a beacon light to the nations, the proudest moa- 
WBient ever erected to the honor of humanity in the march of agea 

I have said that education ought to be universal — that it la the 
birth-right of every human being — that the property of the State fi 
Sable for it — that no nation can free itself from its obligaUoo to see 
to il that every child is educated, and that in a republie it is absoiata^ 
ly essential that knowledge should be diffused throughout the whob 
asasa. In the Hebrew code it is made a paramount doty. Bverj 
ohild in the commonwealth was to be early instructed. And so long 
at this was done the nation prospered, and the people aiaiatained their 
liberties. 

The present elements of education, are resding, writing and eoflh 
pntation. With these, a good education may be acquired. This 
implies a knowledge of the physical frame, the tenement of the livii^ 
aoal — a knowledge of the mind, its intellectual, moral and religious 
nature. Every human being should know himself— what conduces 
to health and happiness, and what is detrimental to both, li implieii 



also a knowledge of ovr country, of its institutions, goTernment and 
laws, of its geography, its natural and political divisions, of its history 
and progress, its agriculture, manufactures and commerce — ^its rela- 
tions and business with people of other nations — ^a general knowledge 
•f the grand divisions of the globe, both natural and political, and its 
position in and relation to the great system of the universe. It impHes 
ako some acquaintance with the history of the world, with the dii- 
ooTtries and improvements of the past, of general literature and iha 
sris, and a eorrect knowledge of one's own language. Hence to the 
vswal branches, such as reading, writing, arithmetic, geography and 
grammar, may be added history, natural and moral philosophy, cooi- 
poeition and astronomy, surveying, engineering and their kindrtd 
Mathematical branches, with soma lessons in botany, chemistry and 
giaol<^y. A knowledge of botany is needed in the nursery, of cham- 
i|itry in the kitchen, and geology as well as this in the field. How 
much, suppose ye, would be saved to the people of the United States, 
did every housewife know enough of the usual action and affinities, 
as to be able in the manufacture of bread, so to combine her mats- 
rials that a good article may uniformly be produced? How muck 
woukl it contribute to the health and comfort of families — to the 
enjoyment of social life ? 

Will it be objected that these higher branches cannot be taught ia 
the primary schooU? I know very well that they cannot so long as 
the ignorant and unlearned are selected as teachers, because they will 
teach for about nothing and board round. But I speak advisedly in this 
Mtttr, when I say that they may be introduced to great advantage^ 
I have in times gone by, given instruction in all these branches, and 
kave made philosophical and chemical experiments, and hava evea 
•anried into the school room the dissecting knife, and showed to tha 
young mind the peculiar structure of the eye, and the formation of 
Ilia ear, and other things pertaining to the animal economy. I havt 
ane word to say to such as mean to be teachers; it is a laborious 
employment; I seldom sat down from the time I entered the school 
room till I left it, besides teaching five evenings in the week, for tha 
whole winter. And I may be allowed to add, that though 1 hava 
had one hundred for the day, and forty on my list for the evening. I 
never had occasion, ^i^cept in one or two cases, to inflict corporeal 
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paDishment And yet we had order and stillness in school. The 
ferrule and the whip, as often used, have produced no other result 
than ill will, hatred of books, schools and teachers. Kind treatnaent, 
combined with self-government, with a uniform and decided course, 
will ensure respect and order in the school room. I have also a word 
for such as leave the University and other literary institutions, and 
engage awhile in school keeping. Necessity compels it; money is 
wanted. The course of study is still pursued, and the school is 
made a secondary consideration. Every evening, and some of the 
school hours, are spent in study. Bat no young gentleman c«n do 
this, without doing injustice to himself, his employer, and robbing 
the school of its just due. Whenever a literary institution is left, to 
engage in a school, the books and study belonging to it should be left 
behind, and the school be made the great business for the time be- 
ing. Any one wbo will do this, will find his account in it He will 
not only give satisfaction, and do justice to the school, but perfect 
himself in the branches therein taught, and acquire of them an accu- 
racy of knowledge which he will find of essential service to him in 
his future progress, and in all after life. And this will more than 
compensate him for what he looses of his college course. A little 
extra exertion on his return will supply all. A a full and accu- 
rate knowledge of the spelling book will be found of untold impor- 
tance throwgh one's whole course. One more word. No person can 
ever be a good teacher, and be successful, who cannot throw him- 
self bick upon the d=\ysof his chilihooi and youth, and cill up a 
vivid recollection of his own history in the acquisition of knowledge. 
No other one can appreciate and remove the difficulties in the pro- 
gress of the youthful mind. I have seen teachers whose very lan- 
guage in the school room was as unintelligible to their pupils as 
would be the pratling of an £«quimiux or a Hottentot. The same 
has been true of a vast many school books. Single objects and sim- 
ple ideas occupy the thoughts of children. Complicated reUtions lie 
beyond their vision, while abstract terms and propositions are to them 
an unknown language, and without meaning; and interpose a cloud 
between their minds and the objects of knowledge, as dark and dis- 
mal as that which overshadowed Egypt in the day of her calamity. 
Oeneratia ition is the result of long ezperiehce and patient indue* 
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tion. It took the world centuries, and the rearing of such a mind 
as Newton's, to reach and grasp the great yet simple law of gravita- 
tion. Children know that a stone will fall, but talk to them of gravity 
and all is blank and waste. A child may know the history of the 
horse and the cow, and other animals; their names and comparative 
value, but talk to him of the animal economy, and he is silent, for 
again all is waste and blank. 

Men may be born to vast estates, to untold riches and honor, and 
some in possession of tiiles, coronets, sceptres, diadems and crowns; 
but no man was ever born a statesman or a poet, a philosopher, me- 
cbanic or teacher. How far soever a man may advance in the fielda 
of science, and however great his discoveries, and how vast soever 
his attainments in all the departments of literature and the arts, all 
was acquired by education, by the culture of the original faculties 
and susceptibilities of human nature, and by close application to 
study at the various sources and fountains of knowledge. None of 
the rich treasures of learning are gained by inheritance ; there is no 
sucb thing as innate, inbred, hereditary knowledge. 

Whatever greatness and nobleness man may attain in high matu- 
rity, and however strong he may be in riper years, in physical, mental, 
and moral energies, yet in the infancy of his being, his body, the 
home and residence of the soul while upon earth, is feeble in the ex- 
treme, and 80 is the mind. Now, it is the noble design of education 
to take this feeble and helpless being, strengthen all its powers and 
nurture it into vigorous manhood. To do this, the body must be 
nourished and its physical powers cultivated, the mind must be en- 
larged, its faculties developed, and invigorated by the communication 
and reception of knowledge. Suitable exercise will give vigor and 
freshness to the body, nerve to the muscles, beauty to the eounten- 
ance, and a healthy action to the whole system ; and it s equally 
true that nothing else will give strength and power to the intellectual 
and moral man. To be successful in teaching, the laws by which the 
mind is governed in the acquisition of kno^^ledge must be known. 

The mind perceives the existence of objects, and the relations by 
which they are connected, remembers what it has seen and felt, com- 
pares, combines and infers conclusions. To be perceived by the mere 
child, they must already be within his wisdom, and not concealed 

9 
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behind some abstract propositioo, the very terms of whieh be caonoi 
understand. M my a modest child, with an intellect bright and val- 
uable as the concL'Hied diamond, has been called a dull and stupid 
boy, because he could not apprehend the meaning of a propositkn 
made up of abstract terms. In cases like this, the stupidity and dul- 
ness were the teacher's own. Abstract ideas, terms and propositioiM 
are to children as the darkn ^ss that brooded over chaos and old Nigbi 
It is not till they have learned the existence of the multitude of ob- 
jects with which they are surrounded, the names by which they avt 
ealled, and some of their more obvious properties, that they begiuto 
think of subsisting relations. Their philosophy consists in a knowl- 
edge of facts in their simplest forms, and learning the names of thiuft. 
They begin early to perceive the relation of cause and effect Hcwc 
their questions : Who did this? Who made that? But short asc 
their processes of reasoning. As soon as they begin to count, tboy 
learn the two fundHm^ntul rules of computation, by which a)} matl^- 
ematical questions are solved from the lowest in arithmetic to tbc 
highest in the differential calenders of La Place. They add and they 
subtract ; but while the mathematician is capable of solving prob- 
lems involving the most complicated relations, and the existence 
perchance of a mighty sphere deep buried in the far regions of space, 
the additicn^ and subtractions of children are of the simplest char- 
acter. It is truly matter of astonishment,^ how soon they become 
acquainted with a multitude of tacts and objects, and the most pal- 
pable laws by which they are governed, and how soon they acquire 
what is to th .*m an entire new language. But it is language iu its 
simplicity, in its simple elements and forms, and not in its com- 
pounds. W^hat is the course of nature, what her methods of instruc- 
tion? She begins at the lowest point, with the simplest things, and 
leads onward and upward step by step. When the new born infant 
opens its eyes upon the world around, its education has commenced, 
and when it begins to lisp the first articulate sounds of its mother 
tongue, it has begun the use and study of language — but it is not the 
philosophy of language, which it has begun to study. How absurd 
then to put into the hands of children a grammar, which is chiefly 
concerned with the relations and laws of lancjuaoe, and to set them to 
parsing sentences, of the meaning of which they have no conception, 
than they have of that used in the newly discovered planet, Neptune f 
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While children learn the first principles of things, and the simple 
eleioents of. laoguage, with astonishing rapidity and ease, it is to be 
remembered that the abstract sciences, and especially in the higher 
bimaches, require a more full developement of the intellectaal facul- 
ties ibaa can be expected in persons of their years. These sciences 
are eonoerned with objects and relations, with laws, modifications and 
elements, whicb lie entirely beyond their vision; they open to our 
Tiew a world of wonders, of the existence of which they have no 
ihomght. Besides the language of these sciences is beyond their 
comprehension; being made up of combinations, tompounds, wordi 
of other tongues, and abstract terms. True, no man can measure 
the ' «apaoity of mind, or set bounds to its rate of progression la 
knowledge; but it is equally true that this intelligent and immortal 
principle is not created in full maturity and vigor. As wiih the 
body, so with the mind. It passes slowly from infancy througli 
childhood and youth to mature age. Children have every thiog to 
leam. No one ever came into the world a Bacon or a La Place, a 
Bowditch or LeVerrier. It, is not birth, or wealth, or place, 
that makes the man. No! it is education — it is stuiy — it is 
long continued persevering application. It is this which made 
Adams, Jefferson and Clay, and all the other noble spirits of our 
land, and of all lands. But to attain this greatness, the first steps 
must be taken, the plainest, simplest things, must first be learned — 
and they should be presented to children in a plain dress — just as 
nature presents them, then will they go on cheerfully from one effort 
to another, and advance rapidly to higher and more noble attain- 
ments. But reverse the order and their progress is ended; they be-' 
Gome discouraged, give up that it is not for them to learn, and turn 
with disgust from books and schools. Such are the fruits of bad 
management. 

.As already stated, many school books, as well as teachers, employ 
language wholly unintelligible to children. Being for the most part 
mere compilations, gotten up, not for the benefit of the rising gene- 
ration, but for speculation. The selections have been m \de. not 
with any regard to the capacity of children, but from writers using 
words and phrases of foreign growth and origin. The Saxon being 
the groundwork of our language, comes to us, like all native tongues^ 
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with the greatest degree of simplicity. Children find it easy to leam. 
The reason why they read large portions of the Bible with interest, 
is because they understand its language. In this regard it exceeds 
all other books. Its language is that of nature — plain and easj to 
be apprehended, yet not yulgar — much is beautiful and portions truly 
' sublime. Virgil has some passages grand and beautiful, not only 
in thought, but in language. A fine specimen is to be found in his 
Pollio, where he celebrates the prevalence of peace — the dying of 
the serpent and plants of poison — the growth of flowers and grain, 
and all manner of produce without culture and toil. 

But his description falls far bhort of Israel's bard, both in the con- 
ception of the objects presented, and in beauty of style. Virgil de- 
stroys; Isaiah regenerates and makes happy. Rapt in the visions of 
the future time, he says: ''The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and 
the leopard shall lie down with the kid, and the calf and the young lion 
and the falling together, and a little child shall lead them; and the cow 
and the bear shall feed; their young ones shall lie down together; and 
the lion shall eat straw like the ox; ana the sucking child shall play 
on the hole of the asp, and the weaned child shall put his hand on 
the adder's den." Nothing can compensate for the want of purity 
and simplicity in the language of a book designed for the youthful 
mind. No matter how learned or rich in thought, or elegant induc- 
tion, or sublime, or beautiful, or classical, it is not fit to be put into 
the hands of children, if wanting in those essential qualities. They 
may commence any branch of study, with ever so much interest and 
zeal, yet if the book put into their hands be confused and ambigu* 
ous in its language, having on every page compounds, abstract pro- 
positions, and general terms and words of foreign tongues, their 
progress is arrested, their ardor abated; they get into a maze, be- 
come disheartened, and give it up as a hopeless task. All their ef- 
forts end in bitter disappointment, and they are forced to the conclu- 
sion that it is not for them to learn. Naturally, there is no aversion 
to learning, to books and schools, but a great desire for knowledge. 
This is obvious from their extreme inquisitiveness, and their anxiety 
to witness new scenes. But how often has this curiosity been de- 
stroyed by the joint action of books and teachers, and the key of 
knowledge taken away. The first noble aspirations of the youthful 
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mind were made a crime, to be frowned upon and punished, and the 
book oould give no relief, for in it there was no light. Says one, mj 
children have no taste for learning; says another, mine hate the very 
sight of a book; says a third, I can hardly drive mine to school. I 
will here cite the remark of the learned Parkhurst: " 1 feel little 
hesitation in asserting that no such child ever existed, unless ho has 
been brought to feel this indifference and aversion, by injudicious 
treatment on the part of parents or instructors. * * * If 
children at school receive easy lessons, and such as they can under- 
stand, if these lessons are explained to them in language adapted to 
their capacity, and if such questions are asked as will bring other 
faculties of the mind, as well as memory into exercise, they will find 
study as pleasant as they anticipated. If teachers expect it to be 
pleasant to their scholars, they must endeavor to present the subject 
to them in such a light that they may find it so." This is good sound 
sense. I repeat the position, that there is in every youthful mind a 
natire thirst for knowledge, which increases with every increase of 
its power. This is a principle of human nature, an essentia] element 
ia the constitution of man. Nothing pleases children so much as 
new ideas, new facts, new appearances, new objects. They are men 
in miniature, and delight in all that is fitted to interest and please hu- 
man beings. With what alacrity they go from place to place. And 
why? To witness something new. But if the language of the 
teacher, and that of the book used, be to tbem as the chattering of 
the magpie, no wonder should they fail to learn, become restive and 
torn to play. The importance of plain simple language, and clear 
lucid explanation cannot be too highly appreciated. I cannot but 
urge this matter upon all connected with this Institution, for I do 
know that three-fourths of the little time I spent in school, in early 
life, was absolutely lost, because I did not understand the force and 
meaning of a large proportion of the words used. No defining and 
no illustration ever attempted. 

In this connection I have a word to say on the government of 
duldren. Ma ay seem to forget that they are endowed with reason 
and conscience, and the finer sensibilities of our nature. It appears 
not to have entered into their thoughts, that children are capable oi 
being influenced by moral considerations, that they are capable of 
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iovinnr and exercisioc/ all the hin[ber emotions of the soul, 
it has ofcen been supposed that the only govern noent suited to their 
character and dependent condition is a perfect despotism. Club law 
has prevailed over reason, and tyranny taken the place of love. The 
whip has been the resoit on almost every occasion, and children have 
been maltreated and abused, because it could be done with impanity; 
and in cases vhere they have been beaten to death, the fiends have 
escaped with mere imprisonment Both at home and at school, the 
most odious tyranny has been exercised — the finest sensibilities often 
grossly outraged— ^sometimes berated as obstinate, and at others as 
dull and stupid, when there was no foundation for either charge. 
Too much may be required of children. We have it on the highest 
authority that man needs, line upon line, and precept mpon preoept, 
and oft repeated. They cannot be men and women in the infancj of 
days. To expect it and require it, under pains and penalties, rs a 
deep wrong. I once knew a mother who would call her son; a boy 
under ten yeirs of age, about nine o'clock Saturday evening to hare 
him learn his Sabbath school lesson, and then when he was wholly 
unable to keep himself awake, much less to study, would use Ihe 
rod most unmercifully. This was done week afler week. The re- 
sult is eertaia, the extinction of every generous and noble senti- 
ment, and an unconquerable hatred of books and schools. An Eng- 
lish gentleman once said to me that he could not pass a school boose 
without a thrill of horror. What a thought! Sensations of horror 
in view of a school house! When a boy he was sent to school — 
the master was a tyrant — ^his severity produced fearfulness and trem- 
bling, and to such s degree that his lesson, if ever so well gotten, 
could seldom be recited. But a failure was sure to be followed hy 
the lash to the drawing of blood. A child ought never to be pun- 
ished where the transgression is not clear, and the guilt certain. To 
punish children for mere accidents is as unreasonable as it is ODJust 
It confounds the distinction between right and wrong; where there is 
diffidence and hesitation, harsh treatment will increase both. The 
person and sensibilities of a child ought to be held as sacred as the 
person and feelings of an adult. Punishment should be the strange 
work, not a common every day business. The use of the rod may 
neoessary as the last resort, but never is it to be used with bratal 
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ferocity. Many are fond of quoting the direction of the wise man — 
''Correct thy son — withhold not correction — thou .halt bcai him with 
a rod." Bat they seom to furget that other direction of the great 
ApoBtle — **Fathers provoke not your children, lest they be discour- 
aged — but bring them up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord." This is to be taken as well as the other — it points to moral 
UrAining and discipline. An appeal to reason, to the moral sense, and 
to the finer feelings of the heart, is more certain and effectual ia 
■iost eases than the whip or the ferule. I once spent the entire af« 
termoun, and did nothing else, to bring a lad about thirteen to own 
lite truth, and confess that he had lied| and finally smcceededi and 
it produced a better effect on him and the whole school, than a more 
sommary method could hare done. As a little girl said to her moth, 
or on going home, "it's no use for thtm to lie — he will make then 
own it." Moral causes are lasting and permanent in their effects 
B«t it is in human nature, when severely used and wronged, to be 
harboring ill will, plotting to obtain redress and be revenged. This 
ia as true of children as of men. When our school system shall be 
perfected, and this institution shall have fully entered upon its great 
and good work, and the fruit thereof shall appear in a better knowl- 
edge of those influences by which minds are governed, and the ef- 
fects of different courses of discipline clearly seen, the evils to which 
I have referred will doubtless be corrected — they must be corrected. 
Bducation then comprehends all that series of instruction and dis- 
ctpliae, which is intended to enlighten the understanding, correot the 
temper, and form the manners and habits of youth, and fit them for 
usefulness in their future stations. Its high aims and purposes are 
thus beautifully expressed by the sweet singer of Israel : <' That our 
SOBS may be as plants grown up in their youth, and our daughters as 
corner stones, polished aflter the similitude of a palace." Education 
may hence, as an instrument of good on a scale most magnificent, 
dum the attention of the most powerful and gifted minds. Its noble 
design is to invigorate the constitution, polish the outward man, re- 
fine the taste, improve the moral faculties, strengthen the iatelleoti 
glore the understanding, and develop all the pewc^rs of mind ; and 
Ae great end to be gained is« to fit human beings for usefitlaess, to 
fluke Aen happy ia themselves, while they are a blessing to their M- 
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lows, and conduct them on through all the vivid scenes of time to a 
glorious termination of this earthly career, to a higher, purer and 
better life. I have said that progress is the great law of human ex- 
istence, and that education commences with the first dawn of being. 
I may now add that it is not complete till there is nothing more for 
man to learn. But with the universe of matter and of mind before 
him, new and interesting subjects of inquiry will be continually pre- 
senting themselves with all the freshness and vigor of youth. The 
field of knowledge is vast, infinite, unlimited as the universe itself. 
When all is known of matter in all its forms, modifications, motions, 
powers, laws, relations and dependencies, that can be learned ; and 
when the universe of mind is fully surveyed, and all is known of its 
mighty energies, susceptibilities, high emotions, connections, duties 
and destiny that can be learned, then and not till then can it be said 
of any one, — his education is finished. 

There is one great fact cheering in the highest degree to every 
lover of learning. Every step is attended with increasing light — ^the 
light of one field of science is reflected upon all others. Every ad- 
vancement is hence made by the aid of a constant accumulation of 
light tilt the light of the moon becomes as the light of the sun, and 
the light of the sun seven fold, as the light of seven days. 

One important object to be promoted by this institution is accuracy 
in teaching. Great men have blundered, and their blunders have 
been copied and propagated by the whole race of compilers and tea- 
chers, But as error is pernicious in its tendency, it is bighlj de- 
sirable that mistakes should be correcttd, no matter by what names 
introduced, or by what authority sustained. There is no earthly rea- 
son why the blunders of Josephus or Rollin, of Horn Tooke, Lonth, 
or Murray should be perpetuated. We need men in an institution 
like this who can investigate thoroughly, and take the precious from 
the vile, and detect error however long and nicely it may have been 
wove into the thread of history, and with independence and manli- 
ness enough to convert mistakes, however sanctified by names or by 

time. 
I propose to illustrate, and begin with gramndars in general use. 

MoBl of them give the drtiele as a diatinct part of apecdi, and deaig- 

sale two words as falfilling this office. The meaning of artiele is 
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yineulam, a chain, that which binds. Now, I ask, have a, and the, 
any such power? Tfie, is said to be definite. But I ask, is it more 
definite than this, that, thine, these, those? Why then, select it? 
Can any reason be given except the authority of a name? While 
the^ is definite, a, is declared to be indefinite, pointing out any one 
of the kind. Is this so? Let us see. And Peter tarried many days 
with one Simon, a tanner. According to the rule, it is uncertain 
with what tanner the Apostle lodged; any one of the kind. But 
Solomon built him an house. Here again, all is doubt; any one of 
the kind. Yet nothing can be more determinate, that it was the 
temple which he built to the name of the God of Israel. Said Je- 
hovah to Abraham, I will be a God to thee, and to thy seed after 
thee. Here again, all is uncertainty; any one of the kind. Tet no 
sentence can be more definite. This is not all; a is said to become 
a% before a vowel or silent h. The reverse is the true history. An, 
the Saxon for one, drops the n, and becomes a before a consonant, 
and h aspirate. Horn Tooke blundered on the phrase, it rains. 
Accordingly, in Kirkham's Grmmar^ we have this learned explana* 
tion: The rain rains rain, A little reflection must teach any one 
that the rain noes not produce itself. The impersonal tV, refers evi- 
dently to that combination of causes which produces the raining. 
Why not explain in the same way the expression it smoket. The 
smoke smokes smoke. Besides, many words are put in the list of 
conjunctions which have no such office. It would seem that Lowth, 
Murray and others, when they found a word they knew not how to 
dispose of, wrote it down in this convenient list. If, though, but, not- 
wthstanding, are examples. In their primary signification, they have 
no connective power whatever, except 5u^ in one of its meanings. J^, 
and though, have the sense of admit, grant, allow. An example will 
illustrate: 

" What though in solemn sile&ce all, 
Move round this dark terreitiallMll; 
In reason's ear they all rejoice. 
And utt«r forth a glonoua toice, 
Fmever einging aa they ahine. 
The hand that made ua is diTine." 

No one can give any rational account of this noble passage, if 
^oughw to be called a conjunction, in the usual sense. The con- 

10 
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s'.ructioD is obviously this: What, adini^ ye that all move round this 
globe ia solein?^ slieDce, ye must still allow that in the ear of reasoa 
they utter this glorious sentimeDt in their silent song of joy fulness, 
the baud that mide us is divine, ybtwithstandinff, is clearly a par- 
ticiple, compounded of not and withstanding. But has two deriva- 
tions and two meanings. When it has the sense of excepting, 
taking an idea out of a sentence, it is a participle. The engine it 
perfect, but in one thmg; excepting in one thing. Here bid has the 
sense of taking out. When it has the sense of addition it may be 
ealled a connectiye. Congress passed the bank bill, Jbut the Preai- 
dent Tetoed it. In this case there is no taking out, but a clear addi- 
tion of an idea to the sentence. 

One word in regard to spelling books. The principle of claanf- 
esation adopted by Webster has done more to promote uniformity •£ 
pronunciation, among our people, than all other causes combiaed ; 
but desperate efforts have been made to displace this system by books 
which profess to define all words. And how is it done? By arran- 
ging words in columns and making them define each other, thus : 

Ox is an animal. 

Elm is a tree. 

Fly is an insect. 

Fang is a tooth. ' 
This may be correct ; — but you cannot reverse and say — 

Animal is an ox. 

Tree is an elm. 

Insect is a fly. 

Tooth is a fang. 
It is not possible to define a genus by any one of its species. Be- 
fddes, as a general thing, children do not learn (he meaning of words 
from books. This is done in the house, by the way, and in the open 
field ; in converse with nature. 

In the department of numbers the principle of teaching has been 
the reverse of the true method. The practice has been to requure 
the youthful mind to commit to memory certain rules. But what are 
those rules? Nothing more than a deseription of the process hj 
which the mathematician solved certain classes of questionS'^-TAns 
eompeHiDg the young to begm where he had left off his labor. tLtm 
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rnauj of the Tast Dumber who have committed the rule of propor- 
tioD, direct, inverse and double, ever apprehended its real import? 
Many have been able mechanically to solve questions by it, but ihe 
reason of the thing they know not. On the other hand, when ques- 
tions are solved by a process of reasoning, the mind is satisfied, it has 
the evidence within itself, that the solution is correct ; and thus a rule 
discovered that can never be forgotten. It is gratifying to know, that 
in this land of learning, essential improvements have been introduced. 
tn (Geography, palpable errors are still taughf. 1 will mention one 
long sanctioned, and hoiry with nge, Josephus places the Ararat oa 
which the ark rested, among the mountains of Armenia. But this 
location is utterly inconsistent with the Mosaic account as well as with 
the great facts of history, hence the error is of evil tendency. Moses 
says of the three sons of Noah, who were with him in the ark, that 
as they journeyed from the east, that they found a plain in the laud 
of 8hinar, and dwelt there. The western border, of this plnia Of 
Sftiinar, is two degrees east of the Ararat of Atmenia. A journey 
from tliis mountain to Shinar would have been from the west, and 
not (Vom the opposite direction. Noah lived after the flood three 
liundred and fifty years — doubtless he had other children. Where 
dUd he and they settle? There is no evidence that they settled 
among any of the descendants of Shem, Ham, or Japhet. But the 
reverse. It is certainly safe to infer, that this is the true reason why 
no further mention is made of Noah and the other branches of his 
family. If the children of his three sons settled western Asia, Europe, 
and Afrea, who settled eastern Asia, where are now to be found one 
half the population of the globe? But this is not all ; the old Assyr. 
iaa empire in the time of Semiramis invaded India and the east, and 
though they had subdued the surrounding nations, there they found 
a people eapable of resisting their arms, and they were totally de- 
feated. Whence came the people that could then have done this — 
oonld they have been any other than the descendants of the family 
bom to Noah after the flood? Where then rested the ark? North 
of India, and on or near the western portions of China, in Saga 
Seythia of the ancients, now known as Ofaachae Scythia, on a monn- 
tam of the Belor Tag range. I may add, the great Indian Baoshns^ 
who if nprosentod m the sacred books of the Hindoos with m 
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of grapes in one hand, and a cup in the other, pressing the juice 
thereof into it, and the Fohi of the Chinese, whom they represent as 
twice born, once of the earth, and once of a flood of waters, can be 
no other than Noah himself. 

I will cite one other example, as it illustrates the ill effects of error, 
when found on the historic page. BoUin fixed the date of the carry- 
ing away captive of the ten tribes and the captivity of Manassah at 
one and the same period. Whereas the two events must have hap- 
pened at least fifty-five years apart. But this blunder contributed 
essentially to the delusion of Millerism, and its consequent excitement 
and insanity. It was one of the abutments on which rested the grand 
arch of the system, the period of 2520 years made up the seven 
times, and commencing 677 B. C. the date before named and termi- 
nating in 1843. Whereas neither event is to be dated at that period. 

To perfect our school system, and render it complete in all its 
parts, the University of the State must take and maintain a high 
and elevated position. It must be the polished key-stone of the 
grand arch; it must be adorned with all the graces of high literary 
attainment. To maintain a respectable standing in this [matchless 
confederacy of States, we must have highly educated men. We 
cannot do without them; without them we cannot advance or even 
hold our present position. The world is rapidly advancing, and 
knowledge is increasing in all branches, and augmenting the power 
of man over both matter and mind. Other States spare no pains, 
no expense to train up a high order of intellect And shall we fail 
in the rear? The University ought to have one to every thousand 
of our population. Our future governors, judges, representatives, 
senators and presidents must now be educated. To stand up in this 
age before the world and do honor to our State, they must be men 
of learning, gifted and skilled in varied knowledge. I trust the 
time is not distant when every Commencement will be hailed by the 
great public, as a hey-day, as in older States; when also the youth 
of 0U1* State will bt seen wending their way to those halk, consecra- 
ted to science, literature and the arts, and when that public will not 
be disappointed in their expectations or pains, at the exhibition they 
may witness. When properly conducted, these gatherings cannot 
ftil to produce a salutary influence. But on such occasions, mere 
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polifctcftl harangue, or tirades against (he press or public m6ii» are 
entirelj out of place. Vituperation illj becomes educated men; it 

• 

^s no part of their high and responsible mission; besides it is trench* 
ing upon the vocation of the demagogue. When the public assem- 
ble at a professedly literary exhibition, what is expected? A grand 
display of scholarship in well written, chaste literary productions; 
not vulgarisms; not low abuse and detraction; the pettifogger can 
do this to perfection, but it is not expected of the graduating class/ 
or of gentlemen called to address literary societies, or of the presi- 
ding officer. Such ebulitions are no evidence of good sense, or 
good taste, or of scholarship. They furnish no indication of a cul- 
tivated mind, or good manners, or high and honorable feeling, or of 
varied acquirements in knowledge. Yet I would have discussion free 
as air; but discussion and argument and sound reasoning are one 
thing, while vulgarisms, unchaste allusions, tirade and vituperation, 
belong to a lower region. I may add, that I feel exceedingly anx- 
ious that our University should take &e rank which it ought to as- 
sume, and the place which it was designed to occupy in our school 
system, a^d maintain both; and then may it fulfill its high [mission 
and do credit to itself and honor to the State. The people have a 
right to expect, and demand that every institution created by law, 
and sustained by them, should do its duty. 

By acts of the Legislature a Normal School has been created, and 
provided with a liberal fund for its support. And by the munificent 
donation of citizens of this place, this noble building has been erect- 
ed, and just now dedicated to the high purposes of the institution. 
Eulogy is no part of my vocation, but it is due co say that the Board 
of Education are entitled to the highest commendation for their faith- 
fulness, good sense and judgment, as well as economy and taste, 
which they have exhibited in fulfilling the trust reposed in them. 
The architect and mechanic, whose labors have reared and comple- 
ted this superstructure, are not to be omitted in awarding the meed 
of praise. Theirs is a full share. The arrangements, style and fin- 
ish prove them to be workmen, who need not to be ashamed. In all 
that the Board have done, it would appear that they have had a scru- 
pulous regard to the public interests; that they have aimed to lay 
Hie foundation of an institution, which shall promote the interests of 
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the rising generation, and do honor to the age. What remains is, 
that the gentleman to whose care the institution has been committed, 
and those who may be associated with him, do their duty. Its ob- 
ject is to qaalify teachers for the great and all-important work of 
rearing np and training in the first rudiments of knowledge, Htkt 
children and youth of our State, and incidentally to this main design 
to proride such as may desire it, the means of reaching a grade o^ 
education beyond what may be obtained in the primary schuola. 

I cannot but rejoice to witness this consummation, and fee) .myself 
highly honored in being called to participate in the ceremonies d 
the day. It was earnestly desired by me when the fovndatioB of 
our school system was laid, that such am institution might be tsta^- 
fished. It has ever been my deliberate judgment, thai it was csaeB- 
tial to perfect the system, and ensure success. It is needed to occupy 
ground between the primary schools and the Uniyersity. 

The fruits of this institution must appear in after times. Under 
good management and wise culture, they may certainly be anticipa- 
ted. The assemblage here is a good omen, and is evidence of in- 
creasing interest in the great subject of education. Combioed effort 
is highly important. Individuals can do something — much in ma- 
turing plans; but to produce the greatest amount of good, requires 
the active energies of a whole people. Sustained by the public, the 
institution must flourish. Here the wisdom and experience of the 
day will be exhibited, and the best helps to facilitate progress near at 
hand. Assembled from almost every section of the State, teachers 
and others will bring together theories and practices of variously 
trained and constituted minds. These theories and diverse practices 
will be committed to one common crucible, and submitted to the test 
of experiment. Opinions will doubtless be rectified, error detected, 
truth elicitited, darkness dispelled, and new light thrown upon ev.ery 
mind: To pour in light upon the understanding is the grand object 
of instruction. When light is clear, objects are distinct and visible, 
ond easily to be seen. A good illustration of this we have in the 
case of a lad, whose little sister had lost an article of value, which 
was made of silver. It could not be found. He suspected it might 
be in the well. So he took a mirror and held it in such a position 
that the light of the sun was thrown to the bottom of the wel]» and 
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there he clearly perceived the object of his search. What our 
teaehers need is more light; and it is the high purpose of this instt- 
tutioD to fhrnish it in all its beauty and splendor. Hovr many gems 
BOW lie concealed, which would shine with utmost brilliancy, could 
diej be brought to light! With equal propriety it may be asked, how 
many minds of the first order, that would do honor to the race could 
ik^j be enlightened and cultivated? Light is hence to be reflected. 
Wken, therefore, those who assemble here, return to their homes and 
tbtir duties, they will go with increased qualifications and eonfidcnet 
lor more extended usefulness. 

To the guardians of this institution I would say, go on, then, m 
Bobk work; falter not in the good cause; persevere, that teacben 
J be qualified to train up the young spirits of our country to high 
and elevated sentiments; to form noble purposes; to act on fair and 
honorable ground; leading them onward and upward to virtue, and 
tlie fall enjoyment ol the chief good — the To Kalon of the ancient 
Ghreeks; that ineffable good which Christianity has fully revealed, 
and promised to the pure in heart and in life. In this clear and pleasant 
light, all may see, and not walk in darkness. Let all remember 
that this noble sentiment addresses itself to each and every one, 
SHOW THYSELF A MAN. Let there be co-operation and concert, and 
united effort. Education is common ground. All parties can here 
meet; all sects here unite. If we cannot meet on this ground, and join 
our efforts, as citizens of one common weath, to promote a common good^ 
we tan meet and co-operate nowhere this side of the grave. But there 
we must meet on one common level, however much we may exalt our- 
selves above our fellows in this life, and lie down and mingle with the 
dust with which they mingle. It is required of stewards that they be 
found faithful. Such are you; be faithful to the end. And then at the 
winding up of the great drama of human affairs — at the final consum- 
mation of all things — when the Son of Man, the judge of quick and 
dead, shall award the destinies of the universe, the grateful plaudit 
shall be yours, as of all the true and virtuous of every name, of every 
age and clime — well done, good and faithful servants, Heaven and its 
mansions are yours. 

After which, the President of the Board of Education, the Hon. 
Isaac K Crary, rose and said: 
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''With meabs, the greater part furDished bj residents of this Til- 
lage and vicinity, this building has been erected, under the dtrectiim 
of the Board of Education, and Wait H. Saunders, the builder, to 
provide a place for instruction in those arts and sciences, designated 
by the Legislature of the State of the Michigan in an act to create a 
State Normal School. You have this day heard that it was once a 
custom for every man who built a new house to dedicate it; and on 
such and like occasions to keep the dedication with gladness and with 
singing; with cymbals, with psalteries, and with harps. In this oe«r 
day of gladness, it seemed mete that this new house should in like 
manner be dedicated and set apart to the purposes for which it was 
designed. 

Now therefore, in the presence of that Being who is a God of 
Knowledge, and in behalf of the Board of Education, I do dedicate 
this building to the People of the State of Michigan, to promote the 
great cause of Education — the cause of man — the cause of God. 
And may this dedication be not all in vain. May all those who-ahaU 
hereafter have charge of this Institution be endowed with the spirit of 
Wisdom, and may all who come up to this high place of instruction 
be so imbued with that spirit as to become ministering angels to the 
wants an L necessities of humanity ; — and may they thus continue 
ministering and to minister to each successive generation until there 
shall not be one solitary individual within our wide extended borders 
who has net deeply drank of the healing waters that shall gush forth 
from this high fountain. . Then will the schoolmaster indeed be abroad, 
teaching lessons not only in the alphabet of letters, in reading, wri- 
ting and arithmetic, but also lessons which shall qualify every one 
for the proper discharge of those duties which he owes to himself and 
his family, his neighbor and society, his country and his God ; and 
may the glory of the Divine Image be ever present within these 
walls, not standing in a thick cloud as in Judah's temple of old, 
but gladly tabernacled in the hearts of every one who shall come up 
here to teach, or be taught, until that time shall come when the lion 
and the lamb shall lie down together, and a little child shall lead 
them." 

His commission of office was then delivered to the Principal of the 
school, Mr. A. S. Welch, by Hon. Chauncey Joslin, who addressed 
him as follows : 
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"Hj friend, — The Board of Education, confiding in your capaeitj 
and integrity, have directed me to confer upon you the office of 
Priaoipal of the dtate Nornjal School. Have you duly considered 
the vital importance of the obligation you are about to assume, and 
the duties you will be called upon to perform? If, in the discharge 
of the duty imposed upon me, I, and those around us, shall seem to 
oxliibit some emotion, you will find it to arise from the fact that we 
appreciate to the fullest extent, the importance of the position which 
you are to occupy. We have entrusted to your care, the moral and 
intellectaal tiaining of those who in their turn are to be the instruc- 
tors of our children. In the public discharge of your duties, you 
are to teach not alone icience. The basis of every true system of 
iatfUoetual training is to be found in the inculcation of those high 
moral principles which are given to us in the Bible, as a rule of action 
We (rust your conduct aa Principal of the school will be regulated 
by the precepts it contains, and that your instruction will be, so to 
•peAki a coiiipottnd of true religion and true science. Not that reli- 
gi^ w^bich is made to consist of creed merely, or whioh refuses to 
•cklKlwtedge the claims of all but a single sect — but that religion 
iriiioh loc the evidences of its truthfulness, appeals to the whole 
Imlherhood of civilized christian man^ in the acknowledgment 
of virtue and the laws of God. Thus may we hope that all may 
ttMita to seoure a glorioua destiny .to this institution. While you, sir, 
ooBtinue to conduct its alTairs, mcty we hope that asjou direct and 
eiiltivate, and enlighten the understanding, the minds and hearts of 
tho youth of Michigan, who come up here to be educated* you will bear 
it ever in mind, to keep their thoughts directed to the great Source of 
TntoHigtnce above, as the beginning and end of all wisdom. 

Mr. Welch responded substantially as follows : 

'* Bm — I receive with deference this commission and these sym- 
bols ^f authority which you have presented. In so doing, I am in- 
rited to make some brief remarks expressive of my own sentiments 
and befitting the occasion. It may savor somewhat of enthusiasm* 
yet in my humble judgment;, this day's work will fprm a prominent 
item in the history of western progress. Th|s side the Empire State 
jt is the first experiment of a similar character made under the aus. 
pices of legislative enactment. Who will venture to predict the 
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inflaeaoe which its saccess will exert upoix the educational iatereats 
of the entire North-west. 

And it seems to me, sir, that in giving this edifice an elevation 
ahove the noble thoroughfare which threads our State, you have hap* 
pily symbolized the relative rank which your enterprise should hold; 
when compared with the great physical impro/ements of the age. 

It is no less than a systematic eflfbrt to give impetus to that cause* 
upon which all other causes for human improvement are based, which 
indeed forms the very elements of all genuine progress. It is to afd. 
those Ubors which though vitally essential to oar pr'^sperity, have 
been hiiherto comparatively neglected. By giving mental refinement 
to the teacher, it is to create and strengthen a bond of sympathy 
between his and the other professions of learning. It is an eEori to 
make the teachers' duties as desirable in practice as they are eleva- 
ted in theory, and important in result. We may then regard this 
occasion as one of the harbingers of that day when all schemes fbr 
mental and for moral advancement shall have a firmer and cloaer 
alliance. When a nniversal conviction that vice and ignorance we 
inseparable, shall disclose the true poaidon of the teacher, and elevate 
his profession to its true lank. Is it not precursory of the time wb«i 
the preacher and the patriot shall regard the teacher as an equal 
and indispensable auxiliary; when the evidence of such estiflftation 
shall be visible every where-*in the school-house and the ohumh» 
exhibiting equally in their structure the proofs of elegance and taste 
— both rising in such equal proportion towards heaven that the laat 
rays of the sun as he sets, shall gild alike the cupola of the one 
the spire of the other. 

With such views, sir, I can give but feeble expression to the 
of responsibility which weighs upon me as I enter upon the duties of 
so noble an enterprise. Whatever imperfections I bring with iiie» 
(and from these I can claim no exemption,) I may still, with propriety 
perhaps, pledge myself ever to be actuated by an earnest and aft 
ardent zeal to use the authority thus delegated, with an eye single it 
the interests of this institution, to be prompted in ever} effort b]r a 
strong unswerving attachment to the cause to which I have devoted 
the labor of my life. I thank you sincerely, gentlemen of the Boards 
for the confidence which your appointment implies. If freedom and 
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I candor in my communications, if an untiring effort to realize your 
hopes can avail, that confidence shall never be impaired, and the 
acknowledgements due for the honor you have conferred, will be bet- 
ter expressed by discharging with energy and fidelity the duties of 
the trust 

In entering upon this new field of labor, I am cheered by the be- 
lief that the measures whiqh I shall adopt and pursue will meet with 
your concurrence and co-operation. I shall look to be promptly sus- 
tained in all those wholesome regulations and discipline.wiihout which 
no institution can succeed; and with equal freedom I would say that 
sbDuld I ever be forgetful of the high interests which you have placed 
in my hands, I shall expect to give an account of my stewardship. 
Miij I not also express the hope that while this institution is nourish- 
ed by the genial regards of its friends in the State, tht^y may not look 
too early for its fraits. That mental excellence which marks the true 
eehelar is not the product of a day. It is found only in self denial 
attdL w\t appUoation, and its treasures are open only as the hard earn* 
mgu of inteUectnal toil. Not even among the marvelons inventlone^ 
of Che present age can there be found any labor saving processes for 
til* Attainment of intelleotnal worth. Funush what facilities ycm 
willf still that versatility of acquirement which forms the finished 
teacher will be attained only by study — ^loog continued, assiduous, we 
waaried. With due cultivation and care, this institution will produce 
Its fall harvest in due season. In a State where so many are eages 
ta enjoy its advantages, in a community so well knowA for liberalit j 
Mi just views of education, favored by all parties and all sects, bow 
can it fail to accomplish its high objects, and become a permanent 
bleumg to the people. Far off be the day when party animosity or 
seetarian sealahall trammel its free spirit by making it a bone of con- 
teotion. 

Let every well wisher of his country foster it, while without gir- 
mg political bias it shall teach the rights and duties of an Ameriean 
eittnen. 80 long as without the inculcation of doctrine or dogma, it 
kaa for its foundation the truths of the Bible — ^let the good man cher- 
isli it — and especially may it be associated with the best and happiest 
thoaghts of the teacher. May he regard it as his intellectual home^ 
as ike inezhaastible fountain whence he may draw those principles 
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and precepts which shall secure his full success in the vocation which 
he has chosen. 



A select ode was then sung under the direction of Mr. C. Irving. 

Benediction was pronounced by Rev. Mr. Cheever, of Ypsilanti, 
and the exercises closed till half- past three o'clock P. M., when an 
address was delivered by Hon. Ross Wilkins, Judge of U. 8. Court, 
upon the Fundamental Laws of the United States and the rights and 
duties of citizens. 

ADDRESS. 

JIT HOK. ROSS WILKINf. 

HR. SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION- 
GENTLEMEN OP THE BOARD OP EDUCATION— 

jnSLLOW dTIZENS.— 

' It was tnce said by a celebrated anonymoas commentator uf^n 
the English Constitution, "ihat it behaved evmy gendemanof Hhermlid' 
tie«tfum to he weU ineirtteted in the eUmenUtfy jumpruience of hie ^tm 
country^' The remark, though made antecedent to the oi^gaaisitftioii 
^ the American Republics, and by the subject of a crown, was xmr 
questionably correct The principle involved, both as regards tbe 
government and the governed, is sound and salutary. Tbe one^ 
•nly sufferabte, as protective of life, liberty and property, and insn- 
nng peace and tranquility, ever requires the support of an intelli^eftt 
oonstitaency; and the latter, to be secure from monocracy on the 
one extreme, and anarchy on the other, must not only be vii;iltat» 
but know their rights in order to maintain them. 

With much more appropriateness, does the principle apply to that 
f«rm of political organization, in which the sovereign power i» pri- 
marily lodged in, and periodically emanates from the governed. Sneh 
a system, in order to promote and secnre the object designed, impe- 
riomsly demands integrity and intelligence in the source from whiek 
tke power to govern proceeds. The fountain must be pure, or the 
streams which flow from it, will he corrupt. If peace and safety ,<•— 
if security and liberty, are objects worthy the aspirations of men: — 
if order is to be preferred to chaos, — if right is to prevail over wrong. 
— If turbulent temper, capricious passion, or selfish ambition are te 
be controled and swayed by the common weal, — and if all these 
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blesi^ings are only to be procured by social and political combiiiatioii8| 
cpncentrating the strength of the whole, for th« i^rotection of the 
parts, how essential that the highest wisdom, united with the sound* 
est integrity, should devise and direct. 

How much soever the experience of past ages may have impressed 
the lesson — *' that the world hag heen, and is governed too much," and^ 
fully conceding tha truth of the proposition, yet, it does not follow 
what baa often been thoughtlessly urged '*that civil Government is a 
necessary evil/' It is indeed necessary^ — but, a necessary blessing; 
and whensoever evil, it is caused by the corruption of the human 
heart, and the ignorance of the human understanding. Ucfrestricted 
hereditary monocracy, such as the ancient empire of the Csesars', or» 
the modern Czarship of Russia and governments of kindred charao- 
ter, — ^is an evil, burdensome to the race, antagonistic to natural law» 
and without any moral obligation to insure or enforce submission and 
obedience. But, as the throne of the despot rests on no other fouu- 
dation than ignorance and superstition, — and, as the rescripts and 
decrees of an £mperor possess no other sanction, so as 'Light is sown/ 
and Truth is spread, the crown and the mitre eorrode, and crumble, 
and fall, — and man, resuming his rightful position, Civil Government 
is made a blessing, and not a curse* Such a blessing is especially 
demonstrated in a Representative Republic, where the executive 
power, guarded by salutary restrictions and of limited tenure, is nev- 
ertheless sufficiently strong to enforce obedienc<j to laws, enacted by 
the representatives of an enligbtend people, and fearlessly construed 
by an independent and disinterested judiciary. Such a blessing is 
defined and secured by the constitution of the United States — is the 
privilege of its cilinens, and the precious inheritanee of their poster- 
ity. Sueh a GovernmenI;, in theory is <rf high proause, and only 
evil, when its powers are corruptly administered. 

Wiaetj, then, has been the li»gblative action of this State, which, 
in jioatiditing a Normal School for the preparati(m of teachers in all 
braQ9he8.of practical science, has required that the Superintendent 
o( Public Instruction aiMi the Board of Education, should al^o 
pmvide for the iastruQtion of its pupils in ^*ihe /undameTUal laws qf 
tJifi Ukited States, and th^ righU and duties rf citizens.*^ The educa« 
tion of people of both sezeSi so as to prepare them for all the prom- 
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inent duties of life, has been the praiseworthy object of Republiean 
Governments in the nineteenth century. No public feature so clear- 
ly marks the age in which we live, as the measures commended aad 
adopted for the general instruction of the people, in *'all the varioue 
br inches" of popular science, with the benevolent design of quali- 
fying a// for personal usefulness, and also preparing them for the re- 
quirements of public duty. He that proclaimed himself *'ihe hght 
of the w/rlJ,^'* coming from heaven to earth with "healing in his 
wings/' in this, His noon-day promulgates by His embassadors, 
that the diffusion of knowledge, like the rays of the sun, shall be the 
boon of all^ and for the protection of all Otherwise how can lie 
be **no respecter of persons** or His genial light, life and lore, as re- 
freshing showers, descend upon ihe. just and the unjust. Otherwise, 
how can IFts law be considered righteous or its administration equi- 
table, ovall **the purchase of His blood" be brought "to know Hrm 
whom to know aright is life eternal." The spirit of the age is the 
spirit of progress, **from darkness to light:" and moved by ibis 
spirit, the State Legislature, in the statute of 1849, (with its amend- 
atory provision of 1850) declares the exclusive purposes of the State 
Normal School. To form good citizens — to make them of service 
to themselves and to the country — to counteract the machiarelian 
poison and policy of transatlantic hostility — to educate and enthrone 
the rightful sovereignty, and to give to that sovereignty its potency 
and permanency — the schoolmaster and the schoolmistress mutt be 
commissioned and sent forth, clothed with power to instruct tbeyootk 
of the country — not only in the arts of husbandry and agricultural 
chemistry — not only in the mechanic arts and all that pertains to a 
good common-school education — but also qualified to teach *Hlie 

fundamental Uwsof the United States, and the rights and duties of 
citizens." 

What expanded benevolence! What patriotic forecast! Wliat fiur- 
seeing wisdom! Well done, faithful public servants. Proud gfSi is 
ihh in your political escutcheon. If every other l^^gislatire act was 
folly ;- this is wisdom : the approaching future. — as it presentstkb 
State teeming with a thrifty, virtuous, free and intelligent populatkm 
— fort- most among the forward of her sister States, will poiat to tUc 
Tegiftlation and call you blessed. 
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, The. National Institution at West Point, in the fulfillment of its 
*fpurpo6es,*' prepares a selected few for service in the armj in peace 
Und ia UFar, chosen by the Executive from the different States, fre- 
jiuently without merit, and in the gratification of a selfish patronage, 
or» personal caprice ; and thus creating at the public expense a favored 
is^sie, and s^irreptiously organizing a distinct order among those who 
Are equals. But, in less than sixteen years after her nativity, one of 
tbe youngest States of America, with a policy commensurate with her 
l^ove of liberty, establishes an Institution, avowedly with **the exclu- 
sive purpose" of educating and qualifying generation after generation 
fof.t^e important exigency of Civil Government, that the free insti- 
tutions of our common country may, in their wise and virtuous 
aid ministration, be rendered perpetual. Is not this a bright dawning 
upon the bopes.of mankind — a glorious era in tbe progress of the race? 
^leretofure we have witnessed in the history of some nations of high 
pretension to civilization, Ij^gislative enactments prohibitory of exer- 
cising any art, pursuit, trade or business without years of previous in- 
atrucjlion and apprenticeship. Under such exclusive and restrictive 
legislation, the wisdom of which is noi here, and not now to be con- 
troverted, one's dwelling could not be erer^ted or furnished, personal 
mal»dy could not be ministered unto — or, raiment supplied or shelter 
afforded, unless by those legally qualified ; — while, under the sanc- 
tion of their fundamental law, the important functions of civil gov- 
ernment, were entrusted — (as the capriciousness of future descent 
anight indicate,) — to infancy, imbecility, and notorious incompetency 
and corruption. A young State — emerging from her lakes and for- 
egtSf-^oou^ — teaches another lesson to ancient dynasties :^it is — a 
lesson of practical wisdom : td^ Provide for the instruction of the 
80v/^reignty— in the art and mystery of Government, that Justice and 
liibjei^}; may live,— and not only live-«bat be uniform and universaK 
How simple the process ! Give light, aa the sun gives it Give love 
— aa €kxl gives it : — place ali. upon the same platform of equal 
political liberty and throw wide open tbe avenues to honor and use* 
fulness — rendering them acceptable to all — and all will alike receive 
and be blessed by Civil Government It is thi.t quickening principle 
tj^t hja^ily . distinguishes the modern, from ancient democraeies;*- 
ai^w^Qh is destined to preserve the former from the chaecie ruin 
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that m^rks the latter : — it corresponds with all the instnunentalitiet 
characieristic of this — the last and best dispensation of God to man, 
— and promises, as it expands and extends, to fill the whole earth, — 
and, as the little st ^ne, beheld in prophetic vision — becoming^ itself ■ 
mightj mountain, it will smite and break in pieces the (^reat image of 
superstition and despotism. Like steam and telegraphic power, when 
discovered — how simple the principle ! — and how plain *to everj 
comprehension ! Teach the sovereignty — nurture the root^-enligh- 
(en the power of the ballot-box. Send abroad with the sanction of 
authority the politicHl school master, — ^not to subserve the purposes of 
faction or party ; — ^but, with the common branches of school educa- 
tion, to teach the young, to whom political power is to be entrusted; 
— the character of the government under which they are to live ; 
and their own respon^^ibilities, and rights and duties ; that, with the 
brilliancy of the noon-day sun around them, the whole country may 
be shielded, as well from the delusions of the demagogue, as the 
machinations of the ambitious aspirant after power. Tes ! send the 
schoolmaster, thus armed, abroad into all corners of the State ; with 
the statutory obligation of fidelity, and the high official trust solemnly 
imposed, to deepen a knowledge of our free institutions in the under- 
standing and affections of the people. Yes ! — let the example thus 
set by Michigan spread among her sister States, and the hope may be 
reasonably entertained, that, within the revolution of another Romaii 
Cycle, we shall behold an impregnable moral fortress — effectually 
supervising every interest — protective of civil and political Jiberfy, 
and proudly defying invasion from abroad, and suppressire of trea- 
son at home. The American system is but to be understood, to be 
.beloved. 

The subject of the present discourse, as presented by the second 
section qf the statute, establishing the State Normal School, involves 
the cojpsideration of three distinct propositions: 

I. The Fuudamental Law of the tJnited States. 

.II. The duties of citizeps. 

IIL The rights of citizens. 

We propose to discuss them in the order thus presented: 
. Law, a? a rule of action prescribed by any sovereign power, com- 
prises in general classification, a two-fold subdivision, vis: l«t. Fttil- 
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dattdntal. 2d. Derivative. Sacli a clasmficatioa is obviously es- 
senlial; Especially in discoursing of tlie powers of a free govem- 
meftt» 

1 . Fandameutal or constitutional law is the baits of all subsequeut 
le^gtakiAlila^ and embraces the specifioatbn of the power and suthor- 
fty *of t/be gjoverament, and a defiaatory deelaralion of the dirties 
Md rights of the citizen or subject 

^. Berivafeive eomprehends those statutory provisions^ both gen- 
^rail and locid, emanatiug from the legislative power, and eoiiaisteiit, 
and Bot itt eonflict with the fundamental law. 

This last can only e»iH without the former, in a pure despotism, 
wlietieiQAtf law is embraced in the edicts, or the will of the Prince 
Wk -the throne, unresisted but by royal conscience: and a representa* 
tire republic is but a mockery to human hope, without a wriUeu 
abart, xslearly exhibiting its purposes and powers. 

In Eugland, the former includes those principles of personal free- 
dom, traceable to the early periods of the Saxon Heptarchy-— meas- 
urably buried for a season in obscurity under Norman rule, but par- 
ftaHy revived and re-affirmed in the celebrated magna-charta — the 
fundamental law of the British Empire, and to which all parliftmentarj 
aetioto must, in o^earance^ at leasts conform. *'Th$ United States" 
as a representative national republic, likewise enjoys a written constt- 
tulfloni ooeval with its national nativity, and of higher origin than that 
which was coerced from an imbecile Norman ruler, by his Norman 
noMlHy. ' This constitution wa^ formed by the States, and the people 
of the States. The former were represented in convention by their 
^lioseh d(^legates, to whom the trust was eommitted of framing a 
HtfctfMHil ^venvment for all the States and the whole pe&ph, under on^ 
tcotmiiea-ilsderid head. Faithfully did they frrlfili their trust, which 
was subsequently approved by the peeple, and the present aystem of 
natioiml government, called the constitution of the United States, re- 
ceived the unanimous consent of the States present In Oonvention, on 
the ffthr df September, 1787, and was, in pursuanee of its seventh 
arfid^, i^tited and established, as tk» CanstUutum or FtmdummHai 
Lots of (hie United BUUssof Amenea. 

' My siflriyfeetflAits me, by its express termsi to the diseuseion of the 
principles of this constitutioBy in eontradislfaiotion to the staMter 
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law, bawd upon it, And deriving all its sanctions therefrom-^fer U b 
self-evident that the vnperstructure must rest upon its 
and likewise it is self-evident that all btatutorj enactments, in 
•ontravention of the fandamental law from which the li^gislatove 
power derived its anthoritj to legislate, are 9f no Mi^aiUm mkatrn tr , 
and are entitled to no more respect than (he expressed opinion of 
any assembly of an equal number of citizens. I will hero dignj^ 
bnt for a moment from the order of discussion, to illustrate so essea* 
tial, and what ought to be so familiar a principle. It is provided ia 
this national constitution ''that no money shall be drawn from iVa 
tressury but in consequence of *appropriation8 made by law.'' 8up> 
pose the Congress of the United States was to pass a bill approprtft- 
ting money from the treasury of a State for a national purpose, sir 
money from the national treasury for an object solely of State inter- 
est, either enactment is without binding authority, because clearly 
contrary to the fundamental law. 

In resuming the subject let us first transiently notice what may be 
termed the Alphabet of' thit Fundamental law^ compriding those nsax- 
itts of political wisdom, without the lecognition of which no free 
government can be formed or exist 

They are few and simple, inherent and indefeasible; coneealei 
for ages from the knowledge and appreciation of the many, for the 
benefit of the few, and denied at all times by illegitimate powca 
They are these, viz: 

1st. All political power emanates from the people, and civil gov^* 
ennnent is a trust for their benefit. 

The light and experience of the nineteenth century has ei^plodtd 
the &lbity of the '^ dmne right tf Kingi^'* and restond this pveeioos 
tnHh to man. Annointing oil has measurably lost its virtue^ and the 
orown and the seeptre their magic influence. 

3J. The rightfully ascertained will of the majority nustfofca 
Mid eontrol the minority. 

3d. Freedom of opinion and freedom of pubMsbiog ibo 8am» «•- 
^r a rf•spon^ibi)ity for the abuse of this privilege, when iu.eiaraise 
trespa8!:es upon private right or endangers the pnbUc p^aeev 

4th. No exclusive privileges, and no respect of peaiowi ia tbo OD- 
\\^ admioiitraoon or exoouuoa of law* 



£tb. No punishment without previous trial, the prifikge of de~ 
fenee and le^ful conviotion. 

6tb. No taxation without representation, and no military exactions 
for the support of govemment, except for the common defence; 
and 

7th. No coercive power in the cwU law, over the consciences of 
iben. 

Any fundamental or statutory law conflicting with these axiomatic 
principles, is invasive of* man's inalienable natural rights, and eon> 
il^quently of no moral obligation. Governments partially free, have 
existed, and still exist, in contravention thereto; and holy authority 
is sometimes cited why the Christian should submit und^^r such cir- 
cumstances, rather than resist or rebel, because ^* these hi^k lowers 
we^e ordained of Ofjd,** But it should nev^r be forgotten or over- 
looked, that this exhortation of the Apostle to the Qeotiltis, was giv> 
en the disciples of hia day, when the Christian dispensation had just 
dawned upon the world, and indicated a line of duty then to be ob- 
served by the church in its infancy. And as the retigitm of the 
Savior of the world proclaims alike salvation and liberty to all the 
fallen race of Adam, so in its progress from age to age, the doctrine 
is inculcated, that free responsible government is man's right, and its 
privation an usurpation, not noii^ ordained of God, or fiot(^ 4>bfigatory 
upon the conscience. One man power, or despotic rule in any shape 
or form, is hostile to the spirit and the spread of the gospel. The 
King of Kings, and the Lord of Lords, whose right alone it is to 
mle; He who *' putteth down one, and setteth up another," in His 
proVrdential arrangements, seems to have ordered in^»9onr day, the 
ih^titutioos of free government on the Continent of America, at Hii 
Vhief instrumentality in preparing the whole race for the restoration 
of Bis blessed dominion. 

L 

THB FUVDAlffENTAL LAW OF THS UIVITBn 8TATBS. 

In the consideration of the Fundamental Law or Constitutioo of 
Ihe United States, the proposition most prominent ia, that the Slates, 
smJ the people of the States^ know no o'her supreme law as eatirollvuf 
smd Tiffulutiifg their civU and polUical relations, 1 liis a^Msred ioatrui- 
Htni id complex in its eharacter. In the emphatic and ezpreasive 
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langvage Qf one, who in its constant and earnest defence* has joatlj 
obtained the litle of its great expoonder, " It is the people's consti* 
ttttion — the people's government — made for the people — made by 
die people, and answerable to the people/' It is complex, because 
it is supreme, and yet limited; because it issoTereign, and yet recog- 
nizing the aowreigiUy of the Staiet of which U is composed* In its sixth 
article it declares itself supreme, and that all laws and treaties made 
in pursuance of its provisions, shall be the supreme law of the land; 
the whole land, wiihout exception or exclusion — embracing all the 
people of the United States — their respective public functionaries. 
State and National, and ''anyihinff in the constUtiUan or law qf any 
SkUetothe eonirary noiwiihsiandin^.** Solely po8ae»m$c certain at- 
tributes of sovereignty, which are denied to the States, being by them 
surrendered to the Nativnal Government; yet the sovereignty of the 
States in other respects by them reserved, not affected by the an* 
preme law, thus created by this instrument. Its solemn exordium, 
truly proclaims its own dominion. ''We, the people," confers the 
power; and where, by this high authority, the grant is made in clear 
and exprens terms, the title and tenure is unquestionable; and where, 
on the other hand, " the people" have na/ so granted any power or 
attnbute» the same is retained by them or *' reserved to*' the States 
respectively. To make war, to negotiate treaties, to coin money, to 
impose commercial duties, and to attaint for treason, are all attributes 
of aovreign power, and as such, are conferred by ** the people upon 
the National Government, and prohibited to the States. Let it be 
here e^ecially observed and remembered, }^*that both saureignties^ 
Staie and National, are the creations of *' the jpeople,^* who possessed 
the right to confer and to deny; and wherein they liave exercised either 
the same is absolute upon both governments. With admirable wisdom 
these powers are so conferred and controlled, that they cannot legiti- 
mately come in conflict. As the planets of our solar system, the Na- 
tional and the State governments move harmoniously in their prescri- 
bed orbits, n^utually attracting and repelling; giving and receiving 
light and aid; sustaining the whole as an unit, and preserving the parts 
in more than their original beauty and strength. Thus possessing su- 
preme power for the purposes designated, and With the express resT- 
ervation of the right to modify and amend as the future ttigfal ' ire- 
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quirei and as the sorereign will may direct; until tliat will is express- 
ed in the mode indicated, the constitution of 1787, is the fundamen- 
tal law, embracing ihe entire population, and thirtj-one States, now 
spreading from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and to which, both States 
and people must render obedience. 

Six distinct obfects are specified in the instrument, as declarative of 
the intention of its framers. These are — 1st, The formition of a 
more perfect union : Sdlj, The establishment of justice : 3dly, The 
insurance of domestic tranquility : 4th, The common defensa : 5th« 
The general welfare, and 6thly, Tht security of the blessings of lib- 
erty to themselvies and their posterity. 

Human action, whether public or social, is necessarily interpreted 
by mam/est intention. Such a rule of construction is implanted in 
every breast It accords with common sense. It is dally practics. 
It applies especially to written law. Where the object is plainly an* 
nounced, ihe ascription of any other is inhibited. Where terms are 
employed of equirocal signification, or, have become measurably 
obscure by the lapse of time, and the mutation of meaning, to which 
language is ever subject ; — what safer rule, can guide to a right un- 
derstanding, than the design clearly expressed and unambiguous. Here 
— ^at the rery threshold — before we are introduced to the subjett 
matter : Here — in its preamble, before we can go into the considera- 
tion of its provisions ;— the good and the wise men, who, under 
divine guidance formed this constitution, — with the view of silencing 
future cavil, — declare the purposes of the entire instrument, — of each 
and every restriction, and of every grant of power it contains. These 
restrictions and these powers had beien the subject of previous delib- 
eration, and when finally determined, and their order and arrange* 
ment perfected,^ — the spirit which ordained them — the motives by 
which the body was actuated, are embodied in simple language, as a 
preface to the whole. 

With this key — this sure key in our possession, and with the light 
of cotemporary exposition, we open the fundamental law — we pro- 
claim its prominent principles, and in the symmetrical order present- 
ed. 

1. The formation of a more perfect union, presupposes the prior 
existence of a union that was less perfect, and historically refers to 
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tke confederacy of States, occasioned bj the necessities of the revo- 
Itttion, and which only held these sovereign powers tot|;t;ther by the 
common daoger to which they all were exposed. The common foe 
overcome, independence acknowledged, and peace procured, other 
duties were enjoined, than the common defence against external hts* 
tility, and called for deliberation and action, having reference to in- 
terndl security and concord. An Empire was in embryo. Depend- 
ent Colonies had grown up into States, independent of each other, 
embracing territorial limits of vast extent, all the inhabitants of 
which spuke the same language, had imbibed the same spirit — were 
animited b/ the same patrioti^sm, and now, sought under one com' 
moa head, and with one common national appellaUon, to tak^ suitabk 
rank, and be recognized among the governments of the earth. 

This intention then, <'to form a perfect union." thus clearlj ex- 
pressed, was fulfilled in the instrument, ^ abolUhing tke old govmrm- 
ment, and gining a character of unity to the neu>* It doth ordain «ii4 
establish ''the people of the United Stateaof America'' as ONvger-. 
ernment and okx people. 
Ist. In relation to all forei^in powers; and 

2J. In the exercise of those administrative functions pertaining to 
foreign intercourse, and the regulation of foreign trade and com- 
merce. Hence ari&es the sole and exdume power vested in the gen- 
eral governmentt of negotiating all treaties of amity with other na- 
tions, of appointing embassadors, ministers, and consuls, as national 
rqn'eeentatUfee at foreign courts and sea ports; and the fundameniai- 
provision that existing treaties compose a part of the supreme law ot 
the land; more obligatory than any State constitution or law> aad 
which, when incompatible, must yield to the former. Such a princi- 
ple is a necessary incident to this ^'more perfect union," and conae- 
quently interdicts any one of the States from entering into any treatyi 
alliance or confederation, or assuming an independent national posi- 
tion with relation to foreign powers. And also, from this source and 
with like intention, are derived the'powers to collect a revenue through 
the imposition of duties and excises; to coin money and declare the - 
valae thereof; to emit bills of credit in the name of and obligatory 
npon the nation; to admit to citizenship by a un^/orm law* to estab- 
lish postal facilities throughout the whole country; and the authority 
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4o I17, •OBviol and punish treason, all of whiok were surreadered bj 
the State go«<erniinent8; and as thf*y were designed, these concessioaa 
kappily united all of them together, as one {/olitioal community, and 
9^ fdrt*ntfrgittg Skate rights into national lights, and wiih a general 
h nna nnity, of ottiaenship, a State name into a national name. It is 
• fnatter of history, that until the UDion was thus perfected, and 
{knra^hoal (he entire period of the revolution, until the adoption and 
ratlieati«n of this conaticntion, on the 13th of September, 17d8; 
gi»nio of the powers enumerated, if attempted to be exercised, were 
Ctittafted of (heir strength and efficacy through the imbecility of the 
confederation, the feebleness of the State sovereignties, and the oonr 
•InntrpeHt of oolltsion among those which had wukdlif jasteaeaped 
fkom eolontal raasalage. Neither the old goveromend or the Stataa 
flsparateljr,. promised such permanency, from which alone life conU 
b#f[if«i'lt trade- or coaameroe, or aecurity to property. State biUa 
•f oreditk as a currency, had no yalue beyond State lines, and witbm 
•» baais Irak State fidelity, thm of little pecuntsiy r€^ate. Foreign 
mifu Wf re aMaanrably withdrawn from circulation, and commercial 
inpeeti eottkL yield but little revenue; and in every conflict of a«- 
llMiiity, the <^d aystem, which possessed but a quasi-nationality^ wan 
n€$Mm adaaiaatine bond, but rather a belt of straw. 

Qm Ike foraMtioa of *'the Uaion," a brighter sun arose upon the 
Irapaa •f the p&triot. The commerce of the whole country re-aner- 
giaed* aaon oonaaaenced pouring its golden contributions into the 
•albnal eofera : a vast public domain, inviting a thrifty and hardj 
•Wgralion»8oen opened other sources of national wealth, — and new 
ilnrai in rapid succession illuminating the blue sky of the national 
banveri exhibited in the transit of a few years, a republican empire, 
vnfflhy of and requiring "a union" thus perfected. 

Let the preciona truth, then, be embraced by our dearest affections ; 
--4et it be engraved '^with an iron pen and lead in the rock;" — let it 
be indelibly printed on our imperisjiable public records ; — let it be 
lavght and impressed upon the minds of our youth,-^that '*the ITni- 
led States of America," is One Natioh, supreme in its delegated 
Imst and authority, and that this supremacy has been legitimately 
and absolutely constituted and conferied by the People, the only gen* 
i^ne source of all political power. 
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And, wbo sball undertake at thk daj "to calculate tke vahie of 
thia Union?" Wbo would impair or destroy this supreniacy? Gas 
die consequences be foreseen? Can the peril be estixBated? Baah 
Ibe band that would displace one atone in the edifiee-*reckkn the 
lieart that could conceire the project, a project pregnant with evilaa 
erery side, and with nothing but evil. In its ereation« order was 
produced from chaos, peace from discord. Sunder the liutenial cordft 
which now unite empire States together as one— and, you ineritab^ 
array in bitter border feuda, and civil war, these now united by one 
common interest, one common sympathy* and one common reeoUee* 
tion of the glorious past Nay more ; destroy the national sorer* 
^{Dfcy, and you plunge in inextricable confusion and Mnbarmaspu^n^ 
the new indisputable landed interest of thousands and therutaMk^te 
die West, and North, and Sonth-w^el, whose titles, dev^Talhna Afm 
diat sorereignty, may be considered as tMunnatiag iritli tte^ i l i B <j | i w i 
don. 

Calculate the ralue of the Union! CounI your memhanit 
on the ocean — your steamers on your lakes and rtveiu, and' 
their ralue by your expanding commerce for years that sveig(m%i|ad 
years that are to come. Count the espital jointly invested in iptmi^ 
ly partnership by citizens of various States in your rJAr^stidm^kii 
canals; and add, if you can to the aggregate die yearly diyid^ndiof 
profit, anticipated by thousands, among whom are wtd#W8 mad<or^ 
phan children: and superadd to all your external and intemal ti)ad% 
ALL placed m imminent jeopardy, by the bloody revOHnion abdasev* 
Clicks strife that must ensue the overturning of die- vnioo, fbti^mk 
must be, as the constitution makes no provision fbr peaceable secteaaWns 

ColculaU the value of the Union ! t ! Preposterous! It is tb^e wall 
formed loBtus of treason! It is the distempered dream of d!ie n^NM^ 
maniac, the delirium of the inebriate, the incongruous tbougbl of 
the madman, who, with a blazing torch would fire \A» Axffk home- 
stead, and consume his mother in the flames. 

No! No!! God grant that ^t9 union maybe pejrpetual, and 'that 
His shield may cover, and His buckler defend it, now and forever, 
from all foes, foreign or domestic. 

"To establish justice," was a great public consideration, leading to 
the formation of the judicial power, as created in the constitution^ 
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This power is vested m one Supreme Court of specified original and 
appellate jurisdiction* co-extensive with the limits of the United 
States, and with such inferior tribunals, as might subse(][uently be or- 
dained and established, and embracing, in the exereise of their func« 
tions, the interpretation of the^.fundamental and statutory law, and 
the adjudication of controversies between the States, and the citizens 
of the dififerent States. The pure, fearless, and intelligent adminis* 
tration of justice, is essential to the safety of a free people; and in 
a complex govemment such as ours, with expressed concessions and 
limitations of power, how necessary the clear definition of the trust, 
to which such an august ageney is confided. The third article of 
the constitution fully meets this important exigency. While the 
State sovereignties continue to maintain their judicial power in full 
force, as regards the litigation arising among their own citizens, the 
construction of their^own local statutes, and the definition and pun- 
ishment of crimes within their own territorial borders, by their own 
independent judiciary: the national tribunals are restricted, in the 
exercise of their jurisdiction to specified private controversies, and 
such public subjects of investigation, as are of national interest and 
possess a national character. 

The Divine Decalogue comprises within a few concise and simple 
precepts, the whole moral duty of man to his Creator, and to his fel- 
low. £ needs no commentary. Human learning, or authority can 
neither add to, or, take from its obligation. With almost equal sim- 
plicity and directness of purpose, does this Third Article constitute 
a forum, whose potent utterance, declarative of the fundamental law, 
proclsdms to ail other public funetionariet — Thus far cakst thou go 
—AND NO FARTHZB. Unattended in its ministrations by the ceremo- 
nial and pomp of royal power, and needing no armed force to coerce 
obedience, as from Sinai's brow, the supreme law of the land is an- 
nounced, not amid thunder and lightning, and fire and smoke, but 
with the still small voice of the consUtuticm, heard, revered, and 
OBSTSD throughout the length and breadth of the land. And the 
history of the Supreme Court of the United States for more than half 
a century, in the adjustment of questions of the greatest magnitude 
between ^vereign States, and citizens of different States, and the 
reception of their decisions by the people, has fully justified the cre- 

13 
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ation of this power, protective alike of the rights of the Union — ^the 
rights of the States, and the rights and liberty of the citizen.^ 

The necessity of condensation on this occasion forbids a more mi- 
nute consideration of this important and interesting topic I most 
content myself with referring both teacher and pupil to those lucid 
elementary works on the judicial power of the courts of the United 
States, and " the conflict of laws," which hare from time to time 
been published by our eminent jurists — the study of which, will un- 
questionably constitute a part of the Normal instruction of this In« 
stitution. 

'^ To insure domestic tranquillity '' was the third object, which led 
the people of the United States to ordain and establish the goyem- 
ment of the Union. And in furtherance thereof, the Legislative 
power of the Nation was vested in a Congress, consisting of a Sen- 
ate, as especially representing the States, and chosen by fk^r Legia^ 
latures; and a House of Representatives, composed of members, 
chosen every second year by the people of the several States, ar- 
ranged in districts according to population. With like intent, an 
Executive was constituted, of limited official tenure, elected through 
the instrumentality of State electoral colleges in number corres- 
ponding to senatorial and representative delegation, appointed as 
directed by the State Legislatures; and thus securing to the people 
and to the States, a proper participation in the enactment of law, and 
to the entire Union, as well as to the States, a proportionable influ- 
ence in the selection of the Executive. 

Internal peace, is, in a great measure, dependent upon wise legis- 
lation, responsive to the will of the majority, and the faithful execu- 
tion of such will. In investmg the government of the Union, with 
executive and legislative authority, the constitution is careful, in ea!^>resi 
terms, to declare the powers of both, beyond which, neither can tres- 
pass. Sections eight and nine of article first, are solemnly declara- 
tive and prohibitory. On the one hand it is clearly pronounced, what 
Congress ^'shall have power to do:** — ^and, on the other, what U cannot 
do. These limitations are conservative in their character ; yet, aa a 
further guard against capricious, corrupt or inconsiderate action, the 
Executive, (who, is alike the Representatives of the States and the 
people) must approve, in order to give to such action the sanction 
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and obligation of law; with this further shield as protective of the 
people, that all legislative action, supported by two-thirds of both 
Houses, shall prevail, notwithstanding Executive disapproval. 

In carrying out the form of Government that was adopted, wise 
legislation and an honest execution of the same, would not, unaided 
and alone, be productive of the domestic tranquility desired. Pro- 
phetic patriotism beheld in the future, probable conflict and contro- 
versy, — State dissent and State interference in the administration and 
execution of the laws of the Union. "To ensure domestic tranquil- 
ity,'' these smothered embers of strife, must be extinguished. And 
in this spirit, were framed the second Section of Article six, and its 
essential correllative in the first paragraph of Section second of the 
third Article, in relation to the sole and exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court ; and the political communities of which the Union 
was composed, were, with the same spirit controlled by appropriate 
restrictions, the instrument employing in their specific designation* 
the same solemn negatvie emphasis, with which it constrains and 
limits the National Executive and Legislature. Thus it declares — 

" No State shall pass any bill of attainder — any ex post facto 
law — any law impairing the obligation of contracts — confer any title 
of nobility — and that no State, without the consent of Congress, 
shall keep troops or ships of war in time of peace." These nega- 
tions of sovereign attributes were essential to the public tranquillity. 
Vain indeed, would have been the power conferred upon the general 
government, if its salutary action could at any time be thwarted or 
arrested by any one or more of the States. For, as in a monarchy, 
there can be but one throne, and one sovereign power to occupy 
that throne; so, in a representative republic, there can be but one 
supreme power, controling and restrictive of every other. In the 
former, it is the will of one man; in the latter, the supreme funda- 
mental law. Under the old confederation, the Congress of the States 
possessed only a recommendatory, not an obligatory influence. Un- 
der the Union, this evil is and was designed to be cured, by investing 
its government with authority, independent of, and uncontrolable by 
State agency, in all measures within the scope of its enumerated 
powers. This supremacy of the one government, is clearly and un- 
equivocally declared, with the necessary power of interpretation in 
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cases of conflict or interference, conferred upon the Supreme Court, 
the jurisdiction of which " extends to all cases under the constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States." 

In thus providing for every possible danger calculated to disturb 
the internal peace of the country, by the appropriate distribution, 
grant, limitation and restriction of powers, as to the Union and as to 
the States, another cause of perplexity existed, for the removal of 
which, the spirit of fraternal compromise was invoked, and the high- 
est wisdom called into exercise. In six of the thirteen revolutionary 
States, African Slavery existed, and was recognized by law; and m 
many of the others, provision had been but recently made for its 
gradual abolition. This evil, pregnant with peril, had been introduced 
during the colonial condition of the States, under th« fostering care 
and encouragement of the parent country. The climate, soil and 
productions of the South, inviting to this species of servitude, it 
there more extensively prevailed, and had entered more deeply inta 
iheir domestic and business relations than in the States north. The 
latter, without loss and danger, but with actual gain and safety^ 
could at once emancipate and crush the evil in the bud; while the 
former, having nearly half of their then existing population in the 
servile relation, could not, as they considered, even if they were dis- 
posed to make the pecuniary sacrifice, emancipate with safety to the 
white population, a distinct race, for more than two centuries held 
in involuntary service. The public peace had already been repeat- 
edly disturbed, and tumults excited on the borders, dividing the 
States which had abandoned, from those which still retained this 
civil relation of master and slave. Fugitives from the one section, 
would take refuge and be pursued into the other. As now, so then, 
sympathy for suffering humanity would be excited, and appeals for 
shelter and protection were not at all times unheeded. The cry of 
distress, even from the brute creation, reaches the common heart. 
The voice of lamentation from a fellow being, under supposed op- 
pression and wrong, is not less enkindling of the kind affections of 
our nature. Not unfrequently, then, were obstacles interposed of a 
legal character, and repeatedly would the Southern owner be defeat- 
ed in the recovery of his slave; sometimes from failing strictly to 
prove his identy, or service due; on other occasions, on the ground 
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of natural law, and on the plausible pretext 'Hhat man could not 
have a right of property in man.*' 

In this, as in other respects, the old confederacy had proved but a 
feeble instrument of conciliation or coercion; and not only was the 
right of reclamation disregarded, but its assertion and resistance was 
the fruitful cause of continued feuds and irritation. The constitution 
carefully sought to provide a remedy for this evil, by the provision 
under Article 4th: disassociating the right to apprehend, uTid the duty 
to deliver fugitives from service, with the surrender of fugitives from 
justice — the reciprocity of citizenship — the mutual recognition of the 
puUic acts, records and judicial proceedings of the different States^ and 
the admission of such fits were of a republican form of government, 
into the Union* 

This portion of the instrument, is clearly in the nature of a treaty 
compact between sovereign and independent powers. In the whole 
article, there is neither concession or denial of any prerogative of 
sovereignty, as elsewhere expressed. The subjects to be adjusted, 
were topics of negotiation, and the provisions ultimately adopted, 
were, the conditions of perpettcal amity, imposed upon themselves hy the 
High Contracting parties. Without them, cotemporary history war- 
rants the assertion, — th>e Union never tvould have been formed — the con- 
stitution of 1787 never would have been adopted. Being then of 
treaty obligation, with how much force, does this Article, in all its 
provisions and bearmgs address itself to our conscientious observance. 
The intentional infraction of any part, or, the wilful neglect to keep 
the same, justly exposes the guilty State, or people, to the charge of 
a violation of faith, which^ among all nations, civilized or barbarous, 
ancient or modern, is cause of war. And, if one provision be tram- 
pled upon, in one section of the country without rebuke; so may — 
yea so wiU the others, with like impunity be disregarded elsewhere, 
and thus, without an overt act, cause an actual rupture of the Union. 
The motive for such conduct can have no foundation in sound morals, 
or be sancdoned by religious obligation. It is not justified by any 
objectionable principle or phrase in the fundamental law. It is a 
great error to suppose, that this constitution any where recognizes, a 
riglU of property in man. It is not so written. It is nowhere so de- 
clared. "Slavery" or "slaves" are words not employed in the 
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instrument. Neither does the reciprocity of citizenship, secured to 
the citizens of all the States, require from all, or from any one, the 
recognition of Slavery. It impairs not the argument, that there are 
independent political communities, embraced within the national pro- 
tection, in which slavery exists. Such being their local law, is their 
concern, for which they are responsible, and affects not the citizens of 
the other States. The citizen of Vermont or New Hampshire, is not 
bound in this, or, any other respect by the law of Virginia ; all the 
States being left free to define for themselves the rights of property, 
what the latter State recognized as property, was not and cannot be, 
obligatory upon the citizens of the former. Neither does it follow, 
that because New Hampshire approved the constitution of 1787, (hat 
therefore, so far is Slavery, as an institution recognized and maintained 
by her citizens. Such an inference does not follow from the premises. 
Every American enjoys a two-fold relation to his Government — 
namely. State and National ; but, a citizen of New Hampshire, as a 
citizen of the United States, and upholding the national constitution* 
is not thereby made an advocate for the existence of slavery as a 
civil institution. As a citizen of New Hampshire, he is not a citizen 
of Virginia, and the laws of the latter, in the enactment of which he 
did not participate, are not in any sense burdensome to his conscience, 
neither is he called upon to sustain them, by any duty express or im- 
plied incumbent upon him as a citizen of the United States. But, 
nevertheless in the latter relation, this fourth Article, as a treaty stip- 
ulation — solemnly sanctioned and ratified, requires of him, as one of 
the assenting parties, a faithful observance of all its provisions, as 
well, in the delivery of fugitives from service, as fugitives from jus- 
tice. And considering this article in this light — and that the original 
States, as parties to the negotiation, were, antecedent to its consumma- 
tion, independent of and foreign to each other, and only united as one 
people and one nation by the constitution as an entirety ; how neces- 
sary, in teaching the Fundamental Law, to inculcate the doctrine, 
that resistance, and obstruction to this part of the instrument, is a 
transgression of the solemn obligation of good citizenship — an obli- 
gation as sacred and as binding upon the conscience, as any other 
moral precept. ■ 

But there are other considerations of no less importance, which 
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should lead to a faithful obedience to this part of the Fundamental 
Law. In every civilized community, the title to real estate is of 
conventional arrangement, and emanates from the sovereignty. By 
ihe law of nature, which is Gk)d's law, " the earth is the Lord's and 
the fulness thereof." By this law, independent of social organiza- 
tiod, land is as free for all as air and water, and each may appropri- 
ate to himself as much as he can for the time being, occupy and 
defend. That one man is entitled to hundreds of acres more than he 
needs, either by the acquisition of industry, or by descent, while 
thousands of others have not a foot of ground to call their own, is 
solely the salutary consequence of the legislation of government. 
Good men, fearing God, respect, abide by and obey these institutions, 
on the principle that their observance is promotive of good order, 
public tranquillity and personal safety, and not merely that the sealed 
parchment, given by one man to another, is of itself title, or can 
convey and direct the appropriation of that, which only truly belongs 
to our Common Creator, and to all his creatures alike. So likewise 
where communities, whose peculiar legislation, independent of our 
guidance and control, have created a right of property, repugnant to 
our sensibilities, and unknown to our local laws, yet are we bound 
by the supreme law of the land, which protects them and us, so far to 
recognize that right, as to refrain from any interference with its enjoy- 
ment, simply because the supreme law, for purposes of general tran- 
quillity, has so established and ordained. To illustrate — here comes 
an American citizen, whose complexion indicates that he is from the . 
sunny south. He has in custody a sable son of Africa. His fellow 
citizen from the north contests his right to hold his fellow creature in 
servitude. He of the south produces proof of birth — ancestral bon- 
dage — service now due — and exhibits title in himself. Yea, says his 
brother of the north, your title is of no validity; the man, as a man, 
is free by the laws of Nature, which are superior to all human law. 
Now, if this argument be sound, why not equally sound in regard 
to real estate. This lot is mine, says the landholder, and shows his 
patent from the government, or his deed from the original proprie- 
tor. No, replies the squatter; your deeds come from man, and not 
from God. Touhave enough, and more than enough without this; 
and God does not bestow upon you, to the injury of his other crea- 
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tures, more than you need. The controversy in tkis^ as in the first 
instance, can only be adjusted by the interposition of the law of so- 
ciety, without, or in the absence of which, the land as well as ike 
African is free. The law of human Oovemment alone sustains hoik 
titles, as emanating from /Ae sovereign will for the public pood. 

To leave the duty of obedience to law, oscillating as private judg- 
ment may prescribe; supporting this and rejecting that, as caprice 
or interest may direct, is tantamount to an abandonment of the con- 
stitution in every particular, and thereby all rights, civil and politi- 
cal, of person or property, are cast upon an ocean of uncertunty. 
How many titles to valuable real estate, are held in the north, by 
virtue of the power conferred upon the general government, to enact 
a uniform system of Bankruptcy. And if such titles are binding 
upon the conscience, as they most assuredly are, they are so because 
the fundamental law so directs. With like reason, should the en- 
lightened conscience forbid any unconstitutional interference or ob- 
struction to the recovery by the Southern Master of his fugitive from 
service. 

Having thus noticed, as briefly as seemed consistent with a profit- 
able understanding of the important topics discussed, the powers 
conferred upon the National Government in accordance with the 
three first objects disclosed, we will now synoptically present under 
one classification, the remaining motives assigned, and the provisions 
to which they gave rise, leaving their more minute consideration to a 
future period. 

*^ The common defense" is an object so closely associated with 
(( the general welfare" and " the security of the blessings of liberty," 
that most of the provisions of the constitution may be traced to their 
combined influence. But the motive declared, is not the power cre- 
ated; and because it is reasonable to suppose that <* the general wel- 
fare" would certainly be promoted, or *' the common defense" ad- 
vanced, or liberty preserved, by the adoption of certain proposed 
measures, it is not therefore to be inferred, that a power has been 
granted in pursuance of such motive. 

Sections YIII and IX of Article First, expressly deelare, what 
Congress may, and what Congress may not do, specifically enumer- 
ated and particularized. The language employed in some of these 
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grants and limitations of power, seems so plain, that it is a subject of 
special wonder, how doubt as to the meaning could be sincerely enter- 
tained. It is certain, however, that what is 720^ granted, is withheld; 
and if the extent of the grant be doubtful, the motive to which the 
grant may be reasonably traced, serves (mly as a key of interpretation, 
and no more. Thus, the power to declare war, grant letters of 
marque and reprisal; raise armies; maintain a navy; call forth the 
militia of the several States for the execution of the laws of the Union> 
the suppression of insurrection, and the repulsion of invasion, is es- 
sential to the common defense, the general welfare and the preserva- 
tion of liberty. The grant is unequivocal. Interpretation unneces- 
sary. To attempt it by the enlargement of the terms of a grant, 
would amount to usurpation by construction. Bat the terms em- 
ployed in other grants and limitations, not being so definite and pre- 
cise as to exclude doubt and uncertainty, resort must be had to the 
motives announced in the preamble. This has opened a vast sea of 
discussion, into which it is not my purpose to embark, more than to 
state that the enquiry has embraced the heretofore all-absorbing sub- 
jects of a National Tariff — a National Bank, and a National system 
of Internal Improvements. 

The common defense demanded, that power should be lodged m 
the National Government, to call forth and employ the resources of 
the whole country. Such is given, as already enumerated, to C(m- 
gress ; and the Executive is clothed with the chief command of the . 
Army and Navy, and of the Militia of the several States, v)hm in 
actual aervies, and with the advice and consent of the Senate, appoints 
all the necessarv subordinate functionaries. 

The general welfare, as embraomg a permanent and uniform cur- 
rency — ^the general adjustment of weights and measures — the safe 
transmission of intelligence, and the encouragement of science and 
useful inventions, called for the action of the National Government 
on these subjects, as comprehending the wlwie country, and which 
could not be profitably limited to the territorial boundaries of the 
respective States. Otherwise one State might have one standard of 
Tftlue, dififerent from that of her adjoining sisters, and a different 
coinage, leading continually to the confusion and embarrassment of 
internal trade and commerce ; and the spirit of invention and the 

14 
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creations of genius, would languish and perish, without a more gen- 
eral fostering care, than that which could be afforded bj State legis- 
lation. 

The establishment of Post Roads, running through all the States, 
from one extreme of the tmion to the other, and in everj direction to 
every city, town, village and hamlet, was demanded, not only by the 
general welfare, but also essential to the common defense ; and is a 
power, which could not be conveniently entrusted to conventional 
arrangements, between sovereign States ; uncertain as to duration ^ 
and liable to continued misunderstanding and interruption. 

Our internal seas, when the constitution was formed, were then but 
partially explored — the population on their borders, sparse and scat- 
tered, and, with the exception of Lake Ontario, figured four in num- 
ber, on the ill defined maps of that day — known practically but to 
few; and, our great rivers — ^now the boundaries between States, and 
States and foreign nations, were distant in the midst of a wUdemess. 
Yet, it can be readily coneeived, that with the two£:>ld motive of the 
common defense and the general welfare prompting thereto, the es- 
tablishment of post-roads, and the duty to support armies, and pro- 
vide and maintain a Navy, does warrant the Grovernment of the 
Union, to form and improve harbors on the Northern Lakes, clear 
the National Elvers of obstacles obstructing their navigation, and 
make great national thoroughfares leading through States, as may be 
deemed necessary for postal purposes, as well as for the transporta- 
tion of the munitions of warfare. 

To preserve to posterity the blessings of liberty, that great writ of 
hunmn freedornt called the writ of Habeas Crrpus, was secured, and 
its suspension inhibited, except in cases of invasion or rebellion, and 
as demanded by the public safety. The offence of treason was not 
left to judicial construction, but specifically defined; and although 
the power was given to declare the punishment, yet that punishment 
was limited to the guilty, whose crime worked no corruption of blood 
in the innocent descendants. 

Two years subsequent to the adoption of this constitution, certain 
amendments, or rather additions, were proposed by Congress, and 
adopted by the requisite number of States* These have especial 
reference to the preservation of the liberty of the citizen, and em- 
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brace religious liberty, the liberty of speech and of the Press; the 
right of peaceably assembling together, and petitioning the goyem- 
xnen^ for redress of grievances; the right to keep arms; the prohibit 
tion of search warrants; the right of jury trial, and the right of all 
accused of crime to the pririlege of unoppressive bail, and not to be 
subjected to any cruel or unusual punisment. 

Such, then, is the Fundamental Law of th^ United States, appro- 
priately termed in the instrument, ** The Union," an appellation full 
of meaning, and constitutionally ezpressiye of its most prominent 
feature, namely, that the Oovemment is in itself an tmit^ encompassing 
o7ie people, and having in view their safety, liberty, protection and 
happiness. For six and a half decades, it has breasted the stormy 
▼icissitudes incident to two foreign wars, two civil insurrections, the 
mighty conflict of antagonist sectional interests, and the demise of 
two chief magistrates, with the consequence of the Executive power 
descending upon one, who had not been selected by the people by 
the people for the high station. States have threatened nullification, 
and portentous cloudd from time to time seemed to rise above the 
horison, ominous of civil discord and strife; yet unimpaired by the 
peril to which it was exposed, *' The UJiion" has continued, like a 
tempest-tost bark under safe pilotage, outriding the storm at midnight, 
forasmuch as the wise helmsman keeps his eye on the distant light- 
house; or like the sun, as the winds have driven the clouds from be- 
fore him, pursuing with renewed refulgence, his course of light and 
glory. " The Union'* — the phrase has magic power. It is the shib- 
boleth of safety, and rallies not party, but the county to its rescue. 
It governs the affections and controls the will of every Americani 
Its proud ensign, with its revolutionary stripes and constellation n<m 
of thirty-one white stars, marshals and leads the American soldier 
in battle and to victory, and as a sure shield, protects the American 
citizen wherever his life or liberty may be endangered; whether at 
the capitol of the Aztecs, or the seat of the Caesars — whether 
in the midst of a Parisian mob, or under the jurisdiction of the Cres- 
cent 

Forever may its ample folds float beloved and honored, in the north < 
and in the south; on lakes and seas; in the valley and on the moun- 
tain top; from barracks and fortification; in Maine and California; 
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in New Mexico and Oregon; exhibiting everywhere the power and 
the dutv of the Union, to protect and defend all and every part of 
this vast and increasing Republican Empire. 

From the remarks already made, in relation to the powers and lim- 
itations of this government, the righis of the American Ckiizen, are so 
clearly inferable as to forbid now their specific recital. His personal 
liberty — his riff hi of property — his pdiiical voice in Government — ^are 
prominently spread forth throughout the fundamental law, admitting 
of no doubt — ^no uncertainty — and needing no discussion. The elective 
franchise is general, restricted only by minority in age, and the salu- 
' tary provisions of naturalization, necessary to educate the emigrant 
in the principles, duties and spirit of American Citizenship. The 
Government being one of moral power and not entirely of physical 
force — the dominion of the ballot box — and not the bayonet, — blocks 
alone to intelligent public opinion, to sustain its administration of the 
law, and preserve the trust created for ages yet to come. 

The duly of the citizen arises from this consideration, and the sol* 
emn sanctions of the constitution. Allegiance and protection are 
reciprocal. The power which protects is justly entitled to the fealty 
of the protected. All citizens are under the obligation of this duty. 
The oath prescribed in the last section but one, is not only eapreisfy 
binding upon the conscience of the officials of the government and 
its naturalized citizens, who are alike obligated — ^but it is impliedly 
assumed by all, in or out of office, native or naturalized. It presup* 
poses knowledge and an approval of the instrument. It is to ^^mp- 
porf* the constitution. '*To support" is to maintain, to uphold, to 
vindicate, to defend, as the foundation supports an edifice, as pillars 
support the dome of a temple, by united strength and cordial co-op- 
eration. ^'To support" the constitution, as the chief duty of Amer- 
ican citizenship, is not merely to abstain from the actual violation of 
its provisions, but to give the whole system, your voice, your coun- 
tenance, your aid, your active friendship. And this is the more in- 
cumbent, as the instrument provides for alteration and amendment, 
as the progress of the age may suggest, or necessity may require. 
In yielding this support, the honest American citizen will cultivate and 
encourage obedience to the laws, cheerfully submit to the constitution- 
al authority, and seek light from all available sources, to enable him 
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to exercise intelligently the high privilege of the elective franchise^ 
the fear of God, sovereign like, without favor or affection, but vrith 
an eye single to the welfare of the country, and the perpetuation ot 
the liberty he enjoys. 

Dil&seminate, then, every where, a love for, and a knowledge o^ 
,the Grovernment under which we live — ^let its blessings and its priv- 
ileges be made known — let all contribute to support, and m4 destroy 
— and, far distant will be the day, when the light of one star will be 
dimmed, or blotted out from our National standard. 



TEACHERS INSTITUTE. 

In pursuance of the following announcement, a Teachers Institute 
succeeded the exercises of the dedication. 

CIRCULAR. 

OBOIGATION OF STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AND TEAGHSR's INSTITUTE, AT 

ypsilanti. 

Office of Sup't op Public Instruction, 
Lansing f July, 1862. 

The Board of Education of the State of Michigan, announce to 
the people and teachers of the State, that the Normal School Build- 
ing being completed, will be dedicated with appropriate ceremonies, 
to the purposes for which it was designed by the Act of the Legis* 
latare, viz: For the instruction of persons, both male and female, in 
the art of teaching, and all the various branches that pertain to a 
good Common School Education; also, to give instruction in the Me- 
chanic arts, and in the arts of husbandry, and agricultural chemisr 
try; in the fundamental laws of the United States, and in what re- 
gards the rights and duties of citizens, on the 6th day of October 
next, at 10 o'clock, A. M. The dedicatory exercises proper, and 
conferring the appointment of Principal of the Normal School, by 
the President of the Board. • Dedicatory address by Hon. John D. 
Pierce. 

The permanent opening of the Institution for the reception of pu- 
pils, will be preceded by the holding of a Teacher's Institute, at the 
Normal School, for four weeks successively after the dedication, (5ih 
of Oct.,) and while citizens, parents and friends of Education are in- 
vited to attend and participate, the Teachers of the Primary Schools 
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of the State are specially expected to attend. The exercises at the 
Institute will be free of expense to the Teachers, and it is expected 
that arranj;ements will be made with the officers of the Central and 
Southern Railroads, to extend to them the advantages of reduced 
rates of fare. Notice of this will be given in due season. It is re- 
quested of the Teachers of the Primary Schools, that if convenient, 
they will at an early day forward to this office the names of all such 
as may be expected to attend the Institute, to enable the Board the 
better to perfect their arrangements before the opening. Arrange- 
ments are expected to be made to accommodate all who attend, with 
as little expense, to them as possible. Lectures will be delivered four 
evenings of each week, by distinguished gentlemen and educators, 
among which will be embraced the following subjects: The art of 
Teaching; the Mechanic Arts; the arts of Husbandrt and Ag- 
ricultural Chemistry; the Fundamental Laws ob the Unitjed 
States; the Rights and Duties of Citizens; Female Education; 
Physical Education, <fec., &c. These will be in addition to the 
practical daily Lectures of the course. 

The Institute will be under the direction of Mr. A S. Welch, 
(late of the Jonesville Union School, a graduate of the State Uni- 
versity, and Principal of the Normal School.) The Order of Exer- 
cises will be found upon the following page. 

The opening address to the Teachers and Members of the Insti- 
tute, will be delivered by the Superintendent of PubUc Instruction, 
when the design of the State Normal School, and the views of the 
Board of Education, in relation to the adaptation of the Institution 
to the wants of the State, and its power to meet practically the ex- 
pectation and hopes of the people, will be considered. The friends 
of Education in Michigan, embracing the whole body of the people 
are invited to give their aid and presence, so far as they can, to the 
occasion. 

FRANCIS W. SHEARMAN, 
SupH of Pub, Instruction, and Sec'y of Board o/Mucationt Ex, Officio, 
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Tbe Institute was attended for three weeks by two hundred 
and fifty teachers of the State, at the Normal School Building. 
A Teachers' Institute is a temporaryNormal School. Unlike a 
Nonaal School, howerer, it has not permanent instructors ; — 
b«fc lias for its teacher6» the most experienced and able men who 
can be obtaiaed from the ranks of the professioui either at home 
«r from abroad, who conduct its exercises after the most mod- 
ern aa4 approred methods of teaching. The State Normal 
School is a fixed institution. The Teachers' Institute is migratory in 
its character. It may be held at any locality and in any section, and 
the Normal School Is expected to supply its instructors in the future. 
Teachers, thoroughly trained in the Normal School, will be expected 
to go out from the walls of that Institution, attend the exercises of 
the Institutes held at various points in the State from time to time, 
and thus, yirtually carry throughout the State, and to the doors of 
the people of each section of the State — the blessings and advanta- 
ges of the permanent Normal School. In this light they are viewed 
as most valuable auxiliaries to the Normal School, attracting not on- 
ly the attention of the public by adding to its common stock of knowl- 
edge by means of the daily exercises, discussion and debates upon 
educational and kindred subjects, but also a ponstant accession of 
pujiils. In the eastern and middle sections of our country, in Mass- 
achusetts, Connecticut, New York, and in Ohio, they are recognized 
as amongst the most important means of educational advancement. 
The more general object of these organizations is the advancement 
of knowledge on all subjects connected with the Teacher's vocation. 
To secure this object, various means are employed. Familiar lectures 
are given and free diicassion had upon the bratiehes of study uaually 
taught in our primazy schools, and the best methods of imparting in* 
atruction. The most approved theories, practioes and niethods of 
conducting the schools are practically examinedi illustrated and ap- 
plied in the exercises. 

The teachers who assemble together, place themselves volunta- 
rily in the attitude of pupils-^willing and ready to be taught, and to 
receive instruction from each other, and from their temporary, but 
able and experienced instructors. They review in the most orderly 
but familiar manner, the branches of study which they teach in the 
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schools — Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, Physiology, History, 
dkc, &G,, and learn the methods of teaching, which haye receired 
the approval of the best and most enlightened educators, and which 
mark the present age ol progress and adrancement. The best metkods 
of school discipline are taught as at the Normal School. The de- 
sign of the Teacher's Institute in this respect, is to famish a model 
for the teachers, by which they are best enabled to govern and eon* 
duct their own schools. Thus, every teacher in the State who hag 
not heretofore enjoyed the means, or the opportunities of improvin|^ 
and perfecting himself or herself, in the art of teaching, and of im- 
parting knowledge to youth, learns by association and contact with 
others of more experience, and who have possessed greater advanta- 
ges, or have more natural aptitudes for the vocation, his or her mm 
true posUion in the scale of enlightened and good edueators, and 
makes improvement accordingly. Thus the primary schools are di- 
rectly and greatly benefitted, and the benefits of Normal School 
training more generally and widely dififused. This great objeet is 
thus accomplished, and that too, with an economy, attainable in no 
other way. The best and most experienced teachers of the eoontrj; 
the professors in our colleges; men of science, for the most part af- 
ford their valuable lervice free of expense, or at a small expense* 
either to the State or to the teachers. Upon this principle the fifst 
Stats Teacher's Institute was held at the State Normal School 
building, in October, 1852. The following is a catalogue of the 
ikstbuctors of the institute for 185:^. 



Mr. A. S. Welch, Principal of the Normal School. 

Miss A. 0. Rogers, Teacher of Female Department N. S. 

Prof. Charles Davies, of New York, Instructor in Mathematics* 

0. Jackson, Lecturer on Mathematics. 

Prof. S. H. Douglass, of Mich. University, Natural Sciences. 

Dr. E. Andrews, M. D., « « Physiology. 

Dr. C. Cutler, of Mass., " " " 

Hon. Charles D. Swan, Boston, Elocution. 

ETENIKa LBOTURES. 

Lectures were delivered during the evening sessions, as follows : 
Professor Davies, upon the responsibility of Teachers. 
*' Welch, upon Physical Science. 
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Bey. H N. Strong, upon Female Education. 

D. Betbune Duffield, E q., the Teacher's Mission. 

K C. Wilker E q., Natural Sciences. 

€ko. Dnvis, Esq., Music. 

F. W. Shi arman, Relation of Normal School to the Taachen. 

Hon. Charles D. Swan, Daties of the Teacher. 

CATALOGUE OF TEAOHERS. 



GenUemen*8 Names, 



Philetus Austin, Blissfield. 
O.J. Armstrong, Gidle>'sSi;ation. 
0. S. Armstrong, Jackson. 
Wnft. Allen, Yp.-flanti. 
J. E. B items a, Tecumseh. 
0. B. Boyce, Ypsilanti. 
Christopher Bateman, Deerfield. 
Seth A. Beden, Lapeer. 
Horace Bell, Homer. 
Edmund Blood, Dexter. 
M. C. Beardsley, YpsiUnti. 
Wm. M. Barnum, Medina. 
Edwin Burt, Ypsilanti 
J. S. Blodgett, do 
Henry Burk, do 
Loomis Cross, do 
Francis Clark, Tecumseh. 
D. B. Carpenter, Belleville. 
Oholett Cady, Wayne. 
James H. Cayyett, Lapeer. 
James K Crane, Blissfield. 
Henry Cheever, Ypsilanti. 
Chas. E. Crane, Blissfield. 
Wm. Campbell, Augusta. 
S. M. Chapman, Tecumseh. 
G. B. Dudley, Jonesville. 
Fitzroy Bellows, Climax. 
Cyrus Farley, Lock Station. 
Andrew M. Felt, Flushing, 



Harry Jewitt, Novi. 
John G. Lemmon, Dexter. 
John O. Miller, Londoo. 
Wm. A. Martin, Ypsilanti. 
J. D. Ml Her, do 

Cicero Newel, do 

B. B. Northrop, Detroit. 
K R. Atwood, Union City. 
Francis M. Palmer, Clinton. 
Stephen D. Ross, Lock Station. 
E. F. Russel, do 

Henry J. Burghardt, Burghart. 
ReT. S. Read, Ypsilanti. 
Charles Rexford, do 
Edward L. Russel, Ridgeway. 
Charles D. Richardf, Pittsfield^ 
Henry Ruthruff, Superior, 
Lyman Sweet, Dundee. 
Alonzo Shumway, Clinton. 
W. L. Smith, Scipio Center. 
J. W, Sill, Jonesrilie. 
James W. Stark do 
John H. Slought, Grand Blanc. 
Elias Smith, Plymouth. 
Isaac Stowe, Biddle Town. 
H. R Thayer, Northville. 
Myers J . Vincent, Lock Station. 
A. Williams, Ypsilanti. 
Clinton D. Wisner, JonesTiUe. 
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C. M. Fuller, Ypsilanti. 
Hiram Farrand, North ville. 
James Gilluly, Brighton. 
John Gillaly. do 
William Galloway, Leonidas. 
William S. Bishop, Burr Oak. 
W. W. Goff, Blissfield. 
Keal 0. Heam, Green Oak. 
B. W. Huston, Ypsilanti. 
F. Hodge, Redford. 
Charles Howe, Buchanan. 
E. Hodge, Bedfield. 
T. J. Hiller, Lake Ridge. 
Johtt Homer, Ypsilanti. 
Darid Holden, Ypsilanti. 
J. Hubbell, Ann Arbor. 

Ladies^ 



S. Wood, Dexter. 
Ezra N. Whipple, Belleville. 
Albert Wilkinson, Novi. 
J. S. Miller, do 

Otis B. Waters, Clarkston. 
Thomas Wright, Plainfield, 
M. P. Wallace, Ypsilanti. 
Marcus Lane, do 

M. D. Osborne, Nankin. 
Alfred W. Holmes, Northrille. 
H. M UUey, do 

Jas. A. McEnight, Ypsilanti 
W. A. McKee, Dcerfield. 
Wm. E. Cheever, Ypsilanti. 
Ezra D. Rumsey. 
Wm. L. Bishop, Lock Station. 
Names. 



Martha B. Morton, Ypsilanti. 
Eunice M. Moiton, do 
Charlotte K Howe, Niles. 
C. P. Hackett^ Plymouth. 
Sarah C. Harper, Livonia Center. 
Mary A. Matthews, Coldwater. 
Margaret Champion, do 
Martha McKnight, Somerset. 
Emily L. Smith, Big Beaver. 
S. Adaline Brodner, Dearborn. 
Mary Farriman, Plymouth. 
Cordelia Rumley, Felt's P. 0. 
Lois Druse, Ypsilanti. 
Eliza Crane, do 
Esther E. Beardsley, Troy. 
Jenny Fife, Litchfield. 
Ann Fife, do 

Delia Kellogg, do 
Julia A. Bacon, Ypsilanti. 
Sarah Yan Ness, Litchfield. 



Marion Burnet, Deerfield. 
Irena C. Farley, Lock Station. 
Oliva Ross, do 

Sarah J. Polhemus, Clarkston 
Eliza Hammond, Hillsdale. 
Margaret Giluly, Brighton. 
Mary Dickiss, Bellville. 
Maria E. Scripture, Ypsiland. 
L. C. Francis*, do 

Elmira Taylor, Dexter. 
Georgiana Warner, Webster. 
Harriet Culver, York. 
Ellenor Hammond, Ypsilanti. 
S. A. Whitman, Springport 
Francis White, Northville. 
Augusta Pettingale do 
S. M. Cox, Ann Arbor. 
Julia Hathaway, Sylvania, Oliio. 
Mary E. Bell, Climax. 
Mary Hammond, Ypsilanti. 
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Elitha Breckenbridge, Litchfield. 
M. Willis, do 

C. D. Loomis, Tpsilanti. 

Sarah Loomis, do 

Helen Norris, do 

Frances Bacon, do 

Mary Martin, do 

Caroline Martin, do 

Lois Hewett, do 

Helen Skinner, do 

Emma Champion, do 

Marion Hewett, do 

Mary Lake, do 

Ellen Bart, do 

M J. Fuller, do 

Martha Boyle, do 

Sarah A. Easton, do 

Mary E. Covert, do 

Frances M. Taft, do 

Mary Ferrier, do 

Margaret BoUo, do 

Catharine McKein, do 

Aim H. Pattison, do 

Julia A. Jaynes, do 

AJzina Morton, do 

M K Chase, do 

Louisa Wsldron, do 

Andelusia Morton, do • 

Lucy L. Nicols, do 

Maria E. Scripture, do 

L. C. Frances, do 

Elenor Hammond, do 

Mary Hammond, do 

Alice Colby, do 

Jenny H. Vaughn, do 

Sarah L. Fosgate^ do 

Anna A. Colby, do 



Caroline Russel, Bidgeway. 
Alice Colby, Tpsilanti. 
Emeline Wheeler, Tecumseh. 
Betsey Fisher, Tecumseh. 
Mary Walker, Base Lake. 
Mary J. Carpenter, Bellerille. 
J. Crown, do 

Evelyn Felt, Flushing. 
Melissa Fowler, Hillsdale. 
Rachel Chamber, Tecumseh. 
Mariha Ganong, do 

L. Eenney, Webster. 
Chloe B. Burnett, Livingston. 
Emma C. Sickles, Howell. 
Sarah J. Case, Rochester. 
Sarah A. Barker, Clinton. 
Sarah S. Fosgate, Tpsilanti. 
Mattie Crawford, Dexter. 
Ann A. Colby, Tpsilanti. 
Mary J. Delay, do 
Addie Perry, do 

Frank L. Andrews, do 
a D. Welch, do 

J. Billings, do 

Eliza J. Allen, do 

Miranda Graves, do 
Julia Stone, Troy, 
Louisa Bugbee, Tpsilanti. 
Elizabeth Daniels, Troy. 
E. E. Burt, Tpsilanti 
Charlotte A. King, Jackson. 
Maria L. Reed, do 

M. E. Todd, do 

E.S. Reed, do 

L. M. McBride, Milan. 
M. Fuller, Tpsilanti 
Caroline Toms, TorL 
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Marj J. Delay, Ypsilanti. 
Mzi J. Allen, do 

Loaisa Biickbee, do 
Miranda Grayes, do 
M. Fuller, do 

Eliza Beed, do 

L. Billings, do 

Addie Perry, do 

Frank L. Andrews, do 
Augusta C. Darfee, Plymouth. 
C. M. Clayton, do 

S. K Clayton, do 

H. A. Sessions, do 

E. A. Brown, Nankin. 
M. J. Wilder, do 
Caroline Horner, Ypsilanti. 
Harriet Chase, do 

Louisa Waldron, do 
Abyna Morton, do 
Andelusia Morton, do 
Lucy L. Fichols, do 
Harriet P. Beardsley, Troy. 
Emeline Tibbets, Blissfield. 



Eliza Reed, Ypsilanti. 

B. Brown, Bawsonville. 

Sarah H timi'-^ Northville. 

Eliza Winn, St. Clair. 

Marv E. Case, C mton. 

B. E Shaw, Northville. 

Rachel J. Lambert, Livonia. 

Helen Frasier, South Nankin. 

T. — . Morton, Ypsilanti. 

Eleanor Grares, do 

Ezamia Williams, do 

Mary.K Crippen, do 

Maria Hodge, Bedford. 

Jenny Dodge, Ypsilanti. 

Caroline Yost, do 

Emma Fnirchild, do 

Percis Cross, do 

M^ry A Brown, do 

Lucy C. Fairbank, Linden. 

Maria Thayer, Northville. 

Ruby A.- Brown, Ypsilanti. 

B. Stiles, Ceresco. 

Mary A. Underwood, S. NanMn. 



BBSOLUTIONS. 



The following resolutions were adopted by the Teachers at the close 
of the Insiitnte : . 

Whereas, The subject of education in this State has until recently 
suffered from the apathy of many of its friends, while the public 
generally have neglected to give it that attention which its importance 
so imperiously demands ; and 

Whereas^ The efforts of Teachers have heretofore been made un- 
der many discouragements arising from a want of system and co-op- 
eration among themselves; therefore 

Resolved, That we as teachers, look upon the present educational 
movement as the dawning of a brighter day, and that we shall return 
to our homes and our labors confident that Michigan will not fail to 
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compfete what this noble building and this numerons gathering of 
teachers testify she has already begun — but that she will proride for 
the instiuction of those who are to train her infant sons and daugh. 
ters as generously as she has already provided for the culture of her 
sons in her munificently endowed University. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to Hon. F. W. Shearman, and 
through him to the State, for the gift of his able and instructive report 
and that we shall not soon forget the interest he has manifested to- 
wards us and the encouragement we have received at his hand. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this Institute have throughout 
been ably, efficiently and profitably conducted, and that its design 
has been fully realized. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to Prof. A. S. Welch for his 
constant and laborious efforts to render the proceedings of the Insti- 
tute interresting and profitable, and that we carry with us a high 
appreciation of his endowments as a man, and hia ability as a teacher. 

Resolved, That the disinterested services of Prof. Davies justly 
entitle him to our lasting gratitude and well wishes, and that our re- 
spect for him as a man is only equalled by our regard for him as a 
mathematician. 

Resolved, That we are under lasting obligations to Drs. Cutter and 
Andrews, Prof. Douglass, Messrs. Newbery, Strong, Duffield, Walker, 
Davy, Jackson, Tindell, living and Swan, for their valuable services 
which contributed to render the exercises of the Institute interesting 
and profitable. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute are due to the clergy- 
men of Ypsilanti, by whose presence ive have been encouraged, and 
to whom we are indebted for their daily prayers and religious exer- 
cises. 

Resolved, That we acknowledge our great obligations to the citi-^ 
zens of Ypsilanti, "under whose hospitable roofs and around whose 
fire-sides we have bt^en permitted to gather and enjoy the gratifica- 
tion of sitting under the shadow of these classic walls.^' 

At this session of the Institute was formed a 

STATE TEACHER'S ASSOCIATION, 
Of the proceedings of which the following is a record: 
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Ypsilanti. Oct 12th, 1852. 

At a meeting of the Teachers of the State of Michigan, convened 
to attend the first State Teacher's Institute, Mr. Clark was elected 
Chairman, and Mr. J. M. 6. Sill, Secretary. 

A report from the committee on the Teacher's Association was 
called for. 

At the request of seyeral in attendance, Mr. A. Sl Welch here brieilj 
explained the object and design of a State Teacher's Association. 

Mr. J. £. Bateman then introduced the following preamble and 
resolution, which after a brief discussion was adopted: 

Whereas, The cause of education m this State demands efficient 
organization to adyance its yarious interests, and to secure greater 
harmonj and concert of action among its Mends; therefore 

Beadved, That we who subscribe our names to this resolution, 
hereb J form ourselves into a State Teacher's Assoeiation, whicA shall 
be auxiliary to the Superintendent of Public Instruction and the 
State Normal School. 

A motion to instruct the Secretary to append the names of the 
members of the Institute was carried. 

The following resolution was offered and adopted: 

Resolved, That any teacher may become a member of (his Asso- 
eiadon by sending his or her name and address to the Recording 
Secretary, 

The House then adopted the following resolution: 

Hesolved, That a board of officers be elected, consisting of one 
President, two Vice Presidents, one Treasurer, one Recording 
Secretary, one Corresponding Secretary, — ^to continue in office until 
the adoption of a constitution. 

A motion to appoint a committee of five to nominate officers for the 
association was carried. 

Messrs. Williams, Wallace, Huston, Sweet and Galloway, were 
chosen such committee. 

On motion, the following names were added: 

Misses Bacon, Morton and Loomis. 

The committee on nominations reported and were discharged. 

The election of officers then took place according to nominations^ 
as follows: 
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President — ^Mr. A. S. Welch. 

Yice Presidents — Miss A. C. Rogers, Mr. H. B. Thayer. 

Recording Secretary — Mr. Johi7 Horner. 

Corresponding Secretary — Mr J. M. B. Sill. 

Treasurer— Mr, Hbnrt Chbbybr. 

A committee of three was then elected, consisting of the President, 
Corresponding Secretary, and Mr. J. £L Bateman, who were instruct- 
ed to draft a constitution, and to report • at first convention of the 
Association in 1853. 

Adjcmmed to meet at the call of the President. 

Ypsilanti, Oct 18th, 1862. 

The Chair stated that the object of the meeting was the election 
of committees, to report on the various topics connected with the in- 
terests of the association. The following committees were then 
elected: 

Committee on the best manner of teaching Elementary Read- 
ing — Miss A. C. Rogers, Miss Bacon, and Miss Holmes. 

On School Visitation — Messrs. Cayvette, Hodge and Beden. 

On Composition and Declamations-Messrs. Sill, Wheeler and 
Vincent. 

On the expediency of holding a Common School Celebration on 
the fifth of October, 1853 — ^Messrs. Farramd, Beden, and Miss Rus- 
sell 

On best method of teaching Geography — Messrs. Miller, Sweet, 
and Miss Kellogg. 

On giving Rewards in School — Messrs. Homer, Farley, and Miss 
Fisher. 

On Penmanship in Schools— Misses McKim, Burnett and Barker. 

On teaching Vocal Music in Schools — Misses Holmes, Russell and 
Thayer. 

On best method of Elementary Grammar-— Messrs. Welch, Beards- 
ley, and Miss Rogers. 

On Orthography and Phonography — ^Messrs. Bateman, Gilluly, 
and Wallace. 

On Wages of Female Teachers—Misses Farley^ Loomis, and Mr. 

SilL 
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Oil Regular Attendance in School — ^Messrs. Huston, Vmceat and 
Armstrong. 

Voted, to lay a tax of 25 cents on each member of Association^ to 
defray incidental expenses. 

Voted, that a committee of three be be elected to obtain Lectur- 
ers for the Association at its next convention. 

Elected, Messrs. Reed, Cheever and Welch. 

Adjourned, to meet at the call of the President. 

JOHN HORNRR, 
Bee SecreiaTy* 

The lastitute closed with addresses by the President to the Teach- 
ers, and by Miss Rogers, who has been appointed Assistant Princi- 
pal of the Female Department of the Normal School. 



AN ADDRESS 

Delivered before tJte State Teachers* Institute^ held at the yormal School 
at TpeUanti, Mich., October 1852, by A. S. Welch, A, if., Princi' 
pal of the State Normal School. 

WHAT CONSTITUTBS THB TRUB TEACHER? 



The wants of society, whenever it has emerged from the gloom of 
barbarism, have given origin to various and distinct pursuits. Wher- 
ever the condition of man has been elevated, there has inevitable 
necessity created the physician and the philosopher, the lawyer and 
the statesman. And for these and similar departments of labor, a 
rigid preparatory course of study and discipline has been justly 
deemed indispensable. 

The disciple of Esculapius must fully comprehend the complicated 
laws of the human frame-work — must be skilled io the mysteries of 
diagnosis and prognosis before he can safely administer pill or potion 
as specifics for disease. And in days of old, when men sought for 
ideal purity rather than practical worth — when philosophy was made 
a distinct pursuit for the intellectual and high-miDded, before men 
ventured to teach its dogmas in the market, they dwelt long under 
the porch, or walked in the groves of the academy, listening to the 
accents of wisdom from the lips of such teachers as Zeno and Plato. 
They had a wise notion in those days, that the Teacher, before he 
instructs his pupils to soar, should be full-fledged himself. 
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Ami even in those days of hot-bed deyelopment, the Statesman^ it 
is thoaght, should have studied the principles of government-— should 
understand their adaptation to the wants of society — should know 
something more, in short, than the mere art of ready declamation 
from the stump ; and the lawyer, before he can have much practical 
acquaintance with John Doe and Richard Roe, must have made 
some preparatory display before the justice — must at least have 
yawned away two or three years of his life over the precepts of 
Blackstome, and Chitty, and Kent. 

All this is as it should be. Every department of mental labor has 
its peculiar duties, and whatever may be said of those gifts of genius, 
which adapt their possessor to a particular pursuit, still these duties 
can never be performed with eminent success without a careful ante- 
cedent analysis of the principles from which they spring. 

This fact men generally have recognized, and accordingly the pul- 
pit and the bar are inaccessible except through the ordeal of a rigid 
examination. 

But what a strange anomaly is presented when we look at the 
Teacher^s profession. 

His test of qualification is the signature of men, who, from the 
nature of their pursuits, cannot generally be either accurate as schol- 
ars or familiar with the wants of the School-room, and whose certifi- 
cate |s, too often, the certain result of a few formal interrogatories. 
Yet, are his labors less important in their results upon society? Has 
bis office less dignity who gives to immortal mind its moulding? Is 
his sphere contracted who has for his field of labor the mental 
world? 

In this age of rapid changes, of thrilling events, of influences tell- 
ing like an electric shock upon society, has he, say you, who forms 
the character of the thinker and the acter, a work of minor mo- 
ment? 

Yet it has come to pass that the Teacher's profession, though one 
of the highest and the noblest, presents a most motley assemblage^ 
exhibiting every shade of moral character, every variety of manner^ 
every possible degree of mental attainment. The ploughman may 
abandon the plough and assume the badge of the pedagogue. The 
woodman may wield alternately the axe and ferrule. The young 
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female may pass as a teacher, those few intennediate years when 
mind is in the chrysalis state between the girl and the wonjan, and 
leare in the school-room her own careless, ^inaccurate habits, never 
to be eradicated; and the student of incipient manhood, whose finan- 
cial resources are low, reluctantly dropping his books, would &in 
betake himself as a temporary relief, to the Teachers Tocation, and 
while replenishing his empty pockets, stamps his crude hasty impress 
upon susceptible minds — an impress which must tell in its influence 
upon the character of the citizen, for time — upon the soul, for etexnitj. 
There has been, and is still to some extent, in our ranks, such & gla- 
ring want of true refinement — ^so much pretension without merit — 
pomposity of manner without purity of taste — so much self esteem 
without solid attainment, that n« wonder the term school master is con* 
nected with associations which partake by no means of the sublime. 
The spurious dignity and affectation of learning which he sometimes 
assumes, are graphically set forth in that inimitable old poem, the 
'» Deserted Village:" 

*■' A man seTcre he was and stera to view, 

I knew him well and every truant knew, 

Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 

The daj's disaster in his morning fiu;e, 

Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee 

At all his Jokes, for many a joke had he, 

Full weU the busy whisper droUng round, 

Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned. 

Tethe was kind or if severe in aught, 

The love he bore to learning was in fiMoU; 

The village aU declared how much he knew, 

'Twas certain he could write and cipher too, 

Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 

And e'en the story run that he could guage. 

In arguing too the parson owned his skill, 

For e'en though vanquished he could argue still. 

While words of wond'rous length and thundering sound 

Amased the g»zing rustics ranged around, 

And still they gaaed and still the wonder grew, 

That one small head could carry all he knew." 

Yet it IS a subject for congratulation that this state of things is 
gradually changing; that the importance of increased facilities for 
the traming of the teacher, is catching the public eye; that we hare 
among us many bright ornaments to letters and learning — many lofty 
examples of moral dignity and worth. We may regard the multi- 
<pljmg of Teachers' Institutes; the establishment of Teaehers' Sent- 
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inaries, and Normal ^cHools in other States, and the* erection of this 
noble edifice in our own, as indications highly favorable to tbe eleva- 
tion of our calling. The formation of associations throughout our 
country — the number of men of cultivated minds, who are giving 
their hearts and lives to the cause, the wide circulation of educa- 
tional books and journals, may all be regarded as the harbingers of a 
better day. Yet, with all these, the grand work of the teacher is yet 
to be done — not in moulding others' minds, but his own, for ''the 
fault, my friends, is not in our stars, but in ourselves, if we are under- 
liBgs." Need we be told that this work must be a generous self- 
cultivatien? That the Teacher must himself be well educated? But 
wliat is it to be well educated? What the full significence of this 
kackneyed term? I answer, it is a healthy, harmonious development 
of the man physical, intellectual, moral. 

As that architecture is moftt in accordance with the principles of 
true taste which exhibits an exact correspondence of parts to the 
wbole, so that manhood is the most finished which is attained by the 
symmetrical growth of the whole trinonomial being. That would 
seem to be a true system, then, which should unite in just propor- 
tion these three departments of culture and discipline. 

Yet he would be a sad ultraist who should hold that in the present 
state of society, such a system could in any general sense be estab- 
lished or sustained. From the circumstances of some parents, and 
the ignorance of others, the early physical training of chiLren is 
almost necessarily unsystematic and careless. Mothers oppressed 
with household cares, send then: little ones, as a relief, to the teach- 
er, and that, too, at a time when nothing can compensate for the 
want of a mother's attention. The school room is perverted to a nur- 
sery, where hard seats, unnatural postures, and long sittings, too oftea 
sow in infancy, the seeds of future disease. Others^ in after years, 
are subjected to a hazardous change of life, by sending them from 
homes, where they have had adequate exercise, to the boarding school 
or the academy, where strong influences are concentrated to secure 
intellectual growth, while physical education is utterly neglected* 
And after years of hard solitary toil for literary excellence, the poor 
student often finds too late that the only condition for usefulness to 
the world, nnd enjoyment to himself, is a sound mind in a sound 
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body. The world is beguming to learn that a great portion of its 
sufferings arises from its own follies, and not from God's providence. 
Periodical headaches, haggard dispepsies, curred spines, ghastly 
consumptions, and a host of chronic diseases, have arisen, as the in- 
eritable results of defective physical education. Like the Harpies 
of Phineus, they are sent to torment us — the legitimate offspring of 
our own faults, the sure scourges of violated law. 

The business of the teacher presents constant temptation to seden* 
tary habits — to neglect of exercise in open air, which is too oflien fol- 
lowed by one of the protean forms of indigestion, unfitting him for 
his labors. His relish for ordinary enjoyments is gone. D ados, oth- 
erwise pleasant, become burthensome; trifles light as air, are serious 
vexations. Testy, irritable, with a temper sourer than his stomach, 
he grows keenly sensitive to all the petty annoyances incident to his 
position, and soon looses that sympathy so necessary to his success* 
No one is more unfit for the duties of the school-room than the 
peevish, billious, macerated dyspeptic. 

Unvarying cheerfulness, urbanity of manner, and kindness of feel- 
ing, are essential elements in the character of the true teacher. Noth- 
ing is more attractive to yhe pupil than the countenance of an instruc- 
tor, animated with ffood will; and nothing conduces more to this state 
of mind than uniform good health. Its laws, then, we should care- 
fully study and rigidly obey; and by adequate exercise in open air, 
by regularity of bathing, of diet and rest, endeavor to preserve that 
sound condition of body which is a great blessing to all, bat indis- 
pemaNe to us. 

The true teacher will be intellectuaUy well educated. And by 
this, I mean not mere mental furniture, but that mental strength 
which is acquired by discipline. I mean neither variety nor extent 
of acquirement. No mind in the present condition of science, can 
contain its technicalities, much less can it master its details. The 
assumption of universal scholarship, has become absurd. Whoever 
attempts to make his intellectual attainments co-extensive with the 
vast area of science, will diminish their depth in equal ratio, and 
finally attain only to a foppery of knowledge, more contemptible than 
the grossest ignorance. The universal scholar has become a curios- 
ity of antiquity, who lived and acted at a time when encyclopedias 
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irere less extensiTe. His very name is the fossil of a period that is 
pa8t»andcaQ nerer return. To be intellectual! j well educated, is 
rather to possess a systematic, well directed mental activity — that 
habit of attention and reflection which, wherever directed, enables 
tibe student to probe the subject — the power of close, accurate, con- 
secutive thought. 

No amount of text-book knowledge, as such — no memory of 
stvaggling undigested facts or details— no skimming of the area of 
knowledge of whatever sort, can make the genuine scholar or the in- 
dependent thinker. It is rather by investigating the relations of /ocfo 
and things — by a close sciutiny of the leasons on which opinions are 
fomided — by a rigid analysis of erery subject brought before his 
atCentioa — that the student, at last, attains to a genuine cultivation o' 
inteUect Such a student will show no slavish reliance upon text- 
books, no servile deference to the conclusions of another-^he has 
studied not rules, but reasons — not simply the formulas of grammar, 
but the philosophy of language-^not Davies' mathematics, as such, 
but as a systematic exhibition of truths which are founded in the re- 
lations of quantity. But farther, to secure a sy metrical develope- 
meiit of intellect, we should make proportionate attainments in the va- 
rious departments of knowledge. Every branch of literature con- 
"tributes harmoniously to this object. Most beautiful are the corres- 
pondencies between the inner and the outer worlds — ^the world of mat- 
ter and the world of mind. Every division of systematized knowledge, 
iHTings its pecuilsr quota to mental development, or rather all form in 
unison, so many avenues through which the mind can act, and by its 
own reaction, secure vigor, activity, growth. As the Gods of My thol- 
ogy brought each his own product, to complete the armor of Uercu- 
les, so, in a manner, do the sciences furnish a complete mental armo- 
ry. In the study of the languages, the yarious inflections of grammar 
give a ready and retentive memory — its fiillness of diction — a fluen- 
ey and precision in the use of words — a quick eye for nice shades of 
meaning. Its endless permutations of structure, furnish intense ex- 
ercise to the powers of perception, lend force and clearness to style, 
elevate and extend the range of thought, while its euphony and ele- 
gnoce, add those graces of mind which fit men for society and for 
wide influence. 
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The exactness of mathematics, on the other hand, begets an ac- 
cnrao J in habits of thought, a power ef fixed and prolonged attentioii. 
Both the analytical and the inductive methods, promote habits oC 
carefid reflection; and the perfect system of logic they famish, tends 
more than any other study to expand and strengthen the powwn ef 
reason. The ornamental branches too, as music and drawing, haUl 
no subordinate place; they unfold whatever is generous or noble in 
the soul, give delicacy oi thought, refinement of feeling, a loviag 
eye for the sublime and beautiful, and open a thousand sources •£ 
elerated enjoyment. None of the great branches of learning, thom^ 
eould well be spared from a perfect system of mental training. 

** To the scholar and lorer of knowledge,,' says an rioquart mi- 
ter, '* the sciences are a harmonious brotherhood — a golden eiNle, 
which he would firacture, with scarce less reluctance, than he wmrid 
pluck from the heayenly system one of its glorious planeta" Y«t 
how often, my friends, is this golden circle, fractured by a sordidy 
short-sighted ignorance. How often is a course of training, whi^li 
tends to produce a mental monstrosity, fixed upon from the mer- 
cenary question — "will it pay? " Will it pay ? not in high aspira- 
tions for excellence — not in wide and generous views of life — ^noi in 
an exquisite perception of the beautiful, the good, and ihe true — ^not 
in the elerated enjoyment found in all these, but in the paltry o<»n-* 
modity of dollars and cents. 

By some, even, the eccentricity of a distorted mteHeci is regarded 
an index of genius. The nose of the antagonist of Saneho Pansa» 
which hid all his other features, was not in more ghasdy dispropoc-: 
tion. Would we nourish an exuberance of limb or feature, un^l it 
amounts to deformity ? Would yon fix the head of a giant upon the 
shoulders of a dwarf ? Would you send the child to a gymnasiuait 
where the arm should be Imned to an unseemly size, while the body 
is shrireled and shrunken ? 

As in the physical, so in the mental worid, it requires a propordm 
of parts to make a symetrical whole. Before we can give effieiest 
instruction in particular branches, we must attain to a well balaneed 
intellect. Before we can make the teacher, we must deyelop themast. 

The true teacher, then, should remember, that it is his to ednoaike 
the whole mmd, and not merely its peculiar adaptations. Agreeablj 
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to Ifais view, ke will aim to pursue, ia their turn, the study of language, ' 
of mathematidB, of natural science, with an equal zea). He will dis- 
card, as well as may be, all bobbies. In every branch of learning, 
he will aim for accuracy, rather than extent of knowledge. In every 
branofh of learning, he will be mindful that it is not the memory of 
W6rd9f Mid facts and/ormti/o^, which gives finish to scholarship, but 
a thorough investigation of relations and reasons. And above all, 
will he remember that a high degree of mental excellence can be at- 
tained only by systematic application — by patient, unwearied, long 
conthived »tttdy. But this accuracy as a scholar, in refer<3ttce to 
branches taught, is vitally esseatial. In this regard, a thorough mas- 
tiry of the subject is indispensable. 

A few failures on the part of the teacher, in any department of 
iDStmction, and the confidence of the pupilj is forever impaired. 
This is, by no means, the most deplorable result. The loose mental 
h&btts of the teacher soon pervade the school-room. They are 
caught by the pupil like an infectious disease. Few, indeed, are the 
exceptions to the general truth, "like preceptor, like pupil." Let the 
teacher leave no means untried to gain a full knowledge of whatever 
be teaches. Let that knowledge be ready, various, profound. Let 
hixxr grasp the subject in all its principles and processes, its funda- 
mental truths and details. Let him look at it from all points of view, 
and under every angle of vision. Let him know it centre and sur- 
face, root, branch, fibre and fabric ; for there is no influence over the 
pupil' more potent than that which springs from a well founded rep- 
utation for accurate and finished scholarship. 

Thus furnished with a well educated intellect, with a competent 
knowledge of the subject taught, how shall the teacher so impart 
inatruetion as to secure the object at which all true systems of edu- 
cailoDatm? I answer, in a manner which »baH tn^^«Mhe pupil, 
^ide him in the path to proficiency, and induce him to think for hint' 
self. On this subject, volumes might be written, and still each tea- 
cber would have his own peculiar method ; and methods are various, 
according to the endless diversity of mental habits. Yet all true 
methods must be based on certain known laws of the human mind, 
and however different in minor particulars, must agree in certain 
points, in regard to which, a few thoughts may not be without inter- 
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est Nothing is now more trite and widely acknowledged, than the 
fact that the pupil must be interested before he can make any con* 
siderable advancement. Other means, though for a time they may 
seem to succeed, are, ultimately, sure to fail The only true motive 
for application, is the love of it. Compulsory study, like food with- 
out appetite, brings no healthy nutriment to the mind. The doctriae 
of mere compulsion, has long sinc^ exploded. The rod, as an incen- 
tive to study, and the whipping post of Puritan memory, are now 
among the barbarities of the past* Even though the pupil forces his 
mind to labor through fear, his performances generally amount to 
mere verbal recitations. To me, this .is a matter of personal expe- 
rience. To this experience, I have before alluded ; but as it illus- 
trates the point in question, permit me to repeat it. The reminiscen- 
ces of my early school-boy days are melancholy. Not the warm 
sympathy and kind encouragement of a (generous teacher, attracted 
me to study. Fear chilled the curiosity which the elements of sci- 
ence naturally awaken in the child. The terrors of the rod were my 
only incentives to mental eflfort ; and its most cogent applicatiou 
was sure to follow a failure in verbatim recitation. Under such au- 
spices, I was soon able to repeat one of those clumsy old text-books 
on English grammar, from fly-leaf to finis, without a single mistake. 
I trammeled my memory with a multitude of words, of whose signi- 
ficance I knew little and cared less. I sung, with perfect readiness, 
a host of numbered rules, whose principles were a profund secret, 
and of whose application, I had not the remotest suspicion. And it 
was not till years afterward that I knew a preposition from a pronoun. 
Now, if this teacher had dropped the text- book, and kindly told vie, 
in the simplest language, that the names of all objects around-— of 
the chair, with its brokon legs — of the desk, carved with many a 
caricature of himself — of the paper wads pendant from the ceiling — 
of the old clock, that ticked the livelong day upon the shelf— that the 
name of each of these was noun; with the proper encouragement 
to choose examples of it for myself, I should soon have been able to 
point out this part of speech, whenever I found it. Then, by those 
simple methods of exhibiting truth, by the use of examples, which 
never fail to attract the child, I should soon have learned the nature 
of its properties. An easy definition of the verb should have fol- 
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lowed — that it says or declares something of the noun — *'chairs fall,** 
*'docks Hck;*^ here fall and tick each declares somathing ot the noun 
it follows. And this noun is called its subject. Thus, by repetition, 
by review and re-review — by a great variety of attractive examples, 
I might soon have understood the relation of subject and verb — thns 
conquering the two essential elements of an English sentence. 

Thus, step by step, through a system of careful induction, may 
the pupil be led on from the simple to the more abstract truths of 
science, until he is ready to take up the text book with a strong in- 
terest in its contents. And this induction or uniting of elements to 
form an example of the truth sought, is the true method of giving 
instruction to the young mind. It furnishes its natural aliment 
properly prepared. It opens to the child a store-house of price- 
less treasures. It invests all tiresome technicalities with the ha- 
biliments of beauty. It presents a succession of novelties which 
stimulate curiosity and rivet his attention. The school-room is no 
longer a prison. The recitation has lost its terrors, and is a source 
of constant delight. We are so constituted that our unceasing de- 
sire is to inquire, to search, to know. Science is full of beauties, 
endless in variety, falling upon the mind like melody upon the ear or 
beautiful coloring upon the return of the eye. He is indeed a dull 
teacher who cannot find them, an unwise one who will not use them* 
The pupil, then, should commence the study of the text-book with 
some antecedent knowledge. A hard, dry nomenclature should not 
be forced upon his attention all at once, but gradually, and blended 
with whatever is alluring. The good physician hides the bitterness 
of his nostrums with those condiments which are pleasant to the pal- 
ate — why not the teacher? As far as ma'y be, for the beginner, we 
sliould pluck the thorns from his pathway and strew its surface with 
flowers. But with the advanced pupil, the teacher should beware of 
teaching too much. Generally, his habits are formed, At« attention 
is under control, daily study is as necessary as daily food, and there 
is little fear of a relapse. As the object of education is to make 
original thinkers, that method is the best, which while it leaves noth- 
ing in the recitation unsifted, elicits the most thought from the pupil 
and the least explanation from the teacher. That lesson affords the 
severest mental exercise which is mastered by unaided effort. Wring, 
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tben, from his mind all you can. Explain the rest carefully, clearly. 
Encourage him to recite in his own language without the formality of 
question and answer, especially where questions are previously 
known. Questions are not arranged on the margin of text books for 
the true teacher, but for the drone. The mistaken idea has widely 
obtained, that when these are answered the subject is exhausted. 
Urge the papil rather to an independent exposition of what he haa 
learned. Beget in him that accuracy and thoroughness which grap* 
pie with the ideas of the lesson and make them his own. Teach him 
that facts are better than fancies, that one certainty is better than a 
thousand suspicions, that one principle understood in all its applica- 
tions is worth scores of lessons passed over in loose recitation. Thus 
as you encoura&ce him patiently to overthrow every obstacle in hia 
onward course, see that you impress him with the fact that the great- 
er benefit flows not from the possession of knowledge, but from that 
mental discipline which arises from his efforts to acquire it. But in' 
ttllectual qualification and didactic skill alone, are by no means sufi^- 
cient. The teacher must possess those moral qualities which will 
give him a salutary influence in society, which secure the esteem of 
both parent and pupil, and enable him to sustain wholesome regula- 
tions and discipline. The teacher should look well to his reputation. . 
Opinion of character among men is somewhat like caloric, which, 
you know, in seeking its equilibrium, pervades all bodies equally. 
Essentially the same estimation of a man's capacity and worth will 
pervade the minds of all. Society soon assigns to each of its mem- 
bers his position, and that position is generally a true one. Reputa- 
tion, however much it may undulate, will at last find its true le^el 
and genidne point of rest. . Especially to the teacher is it desirable 
that that point of rest should be high, since it will enable him to 
perform successfully the duties of his trust; but let him feel the con- 
yiction that a reputation which has not its foundation in moral char- 
acter, is evanescent and worthless. Reputation is the shadow of the 
man — character the substance. Seek you to develop the shadow 
while the substance is meager and dwarfish? He who would inflate 
hb own reputation so that it is no longer the representative of rea^ 
worth, will find that by the unerring law of mental re-action, it will 
sink as far below its true standard when imperative occasion demands 
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a genuine exhibition of tlie man. Let him eultiTate, antecedently^ 
sterKng qualities of head and heart, aifd a jast estimation of his 
character is sure to follow^. But how are these qualities of the head 
knd heart to be attained? I answer, mj friends, in no way so sure- 
ly, as bj personal piety. Whose range of observation is so narrow 
tiiat it has not taught him how sincere piety refSnes and exalts the 
feelings, chastens the temper and eontributes to its evenness, subdues 
the passions to the control of judgment, in short, crushes all that is 
low and groveling in man's nature, and developes all that is noble 
and generous? What a perfect antidote to the annoyances of the 
school room can be found in the graces of the Christian. These the 
teacher needs — needs in common with all men as a man, but the 
more as a teacher, in the proportion as his labors are wider and 
more important in their results. Those qualities which give to their 
possessor an extended influence, will, in general, be available in se- 
curing good order. He who is highly esteemed, if he possess any 
degree of firmness, will be obeyed. In this regard more than any 
other, teachers are apt to be deficient, and schools a failure. Yet 
discipline is the schoors vitality. There is an endless diversity of 
theory and practice in the government of schools, yet how few are 
well governed. One teacher, a lady, perhaps, enters the school 
room with sensibilities too exquisite to inflict pain even by a looic of 
severity or a word of reproof. So gentle and amiable and sympa- 
thizing is she, that her eyes dissolve like April skies at the slightest 
symptom of sufliering. Her feelings are of too tender a character 
to hurt the stubborn boy, who, during her pathetic exhortation to 
obedience, sits chuckling in conscious security behind his book; con- 
sequently the urchin soon, in a manner, takes charge of the^ school 
room himi^elf, and plays ofif his pranks with perfect impunity. And 
though in his heart he loves his good natured tender hearted teach- 
er, yet, if he obeys, it is in one of his gracious moods, and as a mere 
matter of favor. 

Another of the other sex perchance wears a heart as cold as Al- 
pine snows, a manner that chills like winter, and exhibits, in his gov- 
ernment, a severity that never flinches or spares. His unbending 
sternness and promptness in the infliction of punish inent produce 
their legitimate results. His brow never relaxes with a smile; he 
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strikes no chord of sympathy that vibrates to his own. Fear secures 
obedieace, bat also begets aversion and dislike. Each example is 
an anbappy extreme. The first, who would melt to submissiou by 
the warmth of kindness alone, fails, yet secures the love of the pu- 
pil. The other, who would compel obedience by fear, succeeds, and 
is detested. Most teachers incline either to the* one or the othei;. 
Few settle upon that happy medium which the true teacher will al- 
ways tind. 

If these systems are skillfully blended the former will predominate^ 
and the latter will seldom be needed. Rare indeed are the instances 
in which kindness alone will not avail, if the pupil is convinced that 
his teacher is a man of inflexible purpose. It is upon a want of de- 
cision, a mental weakness of the teacher, that the pupil bases his 
hopes of impunity. And if the teacher is quite deficient in energy 
and will, other qualities will not compensate for their absence. He 
has mistaken his calling. Govern then by gaining the affection of 
the child — by all those motives which appeal to his finer feelings — 
by whatever is interesting in recitation or attractive in the school 
room — by searching out patiently every avenue through which you 
can awaken a moral sensibility, but should all these fail, stUl govern. 
Without control of your pupils, your efforts will be comparatively 
fruitless. And that control must be entire. No form of democracy 
in which parent or pupil can cast a vote, will accomplish your ends. 
Your government must be a monarchy that is absolute. And if, in 
maintaining it, any case of perverseness, invincible by all other 
means, should compel you to inflict punishment, let it be done 
promptly, always without anger, and never in the presence of the 
school. Blunt not the sensibilities of the child by exhibitions of 
such a character. Avoid all scenes. Banish all instruments of 
pain from his view — they suggest constantly that he is to be whip- 
ped to his task like the southern slave. Let him understand that 
harsh measures are to be used only when his conduct compels it- 
then always and effectually. But in no one respeet will the teacher 
find a greater auxiliary in sustaining good discipline than by furnish- 
ing a perfect example of good order in himself. The example of 
quietness and perfect regularity of movement, of complete system in 
the arrangement of study and recitation, of punctual attention to ev" 
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ery duty in its allotted time, will insensibly exert more influence tban 
a world of precept. The teacher should also be a model in manner. 
He should be firm in exacting whatever is due. In his deportment 
toward all, he should be £;entle, cordial, sincere. He should harbor 
no prejudices. He should beget no suspicions of favoritism. He 
should preserve always an unvarying equanimity; never sufifer him* 
self to be betrayed into violence of laugua^ or gesture. In fine, the 
teacher should be, in the highest and widest sense of that (much 
abused) word, a gentteman. 

This is found in no peculiarity of dress cut after the Parisian mode; 
in no set forms of intercourse, modeled after some modem Chester- 
field, in no erectness of carriage or cast of mien, but rather in that 
good will to all which never wantonly injures the feelings of another, 
and whicli manifests itself in a thousand natural graces. of manner, 
and all attractive. 

I would, of course, enjoin a becoming degree of attention to pw- 
sonal appearance. Many there are who are so negligent in this re- 
gard, as to be a constant bource of offf nee against good taste, and 
to furnish no bad example of Irving's well known Pedagogue, des- 
cribed with such exquisite felicity: 

'^Tosee him striding along the profile of a hill with his clothes 
bagging and flapping around him, one might have mistaken him for 
the genius of famine descended upon the earth, or some, scare-crow 
eloped from the corn*field." Such characters are not confined alto- 
gether to the region of the Hudson. I fear there are not few in our 
own State, who from their negligence in this regard, are prepared to 
act over again the legend of Sleepy Hollow in the character of Ich- 
abod Crane. The important points of dress are simplicity, neatness 
and comfort, with sufi^cient attention to style to avoid the imputation 
of oddity. Give it its due importance, and no more. 

And now, in hasty conclusion, let me earnestly, urge you to obe- 
dience of the old precept of the Greek«-'*£now thyself." Analyse 
rigidly your own character. Search carefully for your own faults, 
especially those which lie as obstacles to your professional success; 
and when found, thoroughly eradicate them* Look for all that is 
evil in yourselves — but for all that is good in others. Cultivate al- 
ways the better feelings of your natures and you will impart diose 
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feelings to tbose around you. Divest yourselves of all narrow 
minded prejudices. Extend constantly your range of thoaght& la 
all your labors as a teacher, never forget the well known maxim "as 
is the teacher, so is the school/' and let your motto be, vivam tene- 
facere. 



ADDRESS. 

B7 MISS A. C. ROGERS. 



Ladiet and OenUemen of the InstUute: 

When I returned to Tpsilanti a few days sined, I little thought that 
I should be called upon to appear before you. Indeed, had Z known 
it, I doubt whether I could have summoned the strength and resolu- 
tion deliberately to return. 

For several days, I hoped that the arrival of expected Lecturers 
would relieve me from what was a most painful and unlocked for 
necessity, but iu this we have all been disappointed, and it has only 
remained for me to take my place in the Institute, and do what I 
could under the circumstances, to relieve those who had already been 
so much overtasked. 

I throw myself entirely upon your kindness and consideration to 
make allowance for the evident haste and imperfection with which I 
am aware all the efforts I have made are too surely marked. I have 
Boatehed some moments from the hours due to test and repose, to 
airrange a few thoughts which I wished to present to yon, and if pos- 
sible, impress as deeply upon your minds as tbeir inQportaoce appears 
to me to deserve. Should any hint here thrown our, prove beneticial 
to you who intend devoting yourselves to the business of teaching; 
any thought arouse you to consider more attentively the nature and 
importance of the duties you are ab^ut undertaking to discharge; 
any remark lead you to greater care, that your pupils thoroughly 
master what they att*empt, I shall be richly rewarded for any labor, 
any sacrifice of personal feeling I may have made. 

There are periods in the life of every one, fraught with great and 
peculiar emotions, when the feelings of years seem crowded into a 
moment's space; epochs, when we stand for a time and take in at one 
▼iew, a retrospective of the past, and a prospective survey of the 
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fttlune. This is doubtless, to you, young Ladies and Gendemeii, 
one of those periods of absorbing interest The subjects ou whioh 
ilhas been the pleasing duty of your Instructors for a fevr brief days 
to speak, will soon no longer challenge your attention; with a con* 
flciottsness of many accessions to your stock of knowledge, and much 
practical information gathered from a mutual interchange of person- 
al experience, you are about to go forth to your homes, and most of 
you to the business of instruction, with, it is hoped,* additional pow* 
er to benefit others. 

Biit» unfortunately, there is perhaps no pursuit in life of which 
More erroneous opinions are formed in regard to the qualifications 
iieo«3siiry to secure success, than (hat of teaching. Dr. Johnson as- 
Borted that in his time, the art of teaching was as well understood 
as it ever could be; but in our day teaching is regarded as an ex- 
penmental science, and like all other experimental sciences, is held to 
be io a state of regular, gradual progression. Schools are establish- 
ed and Professors are appointed, as we to day see, to teach teachers 
how to teach. Books without number are written to aid those who 
intend to make the training of young ideas the business of their 
lives. 

Teachers' Associations are organized, and Teachers' Conventions 
are held, in which the result of the experience of each is communi- 
cated for the b^^nefit of all. With such aids and appurtenances, the 
public mind is filled with the expectation that there will arise a most 
illa*«triou8 rtce of teachers; and it may be a matter of surprise that 
any one, and especially any one under such circumstances as the 
present, should venture to maintain the opinion that these adventitious 
aids are very far from being all that is necessary to the teacher, and 
th'^t they may be of i>ut little practical use in the business of teach- 
ing- 

It is in the primary schools that the young teacher makes the first 
trial of his powers, and if you come there from the Normal School, 
or from the study of books that profess to unfold the mysteries of 
managing and governing schools with no instinctive love for the oc- 
cupation, no generous and free sympathy with the feelings of childrei^ 
and expt'Ct to become great teachers, you will find yourselves as much 
niistaken as Cassim in the Arabian tale» who in the cavern of treas- 

18 
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urea, cried '^pen wheat, open barley/' before tbe door which obeyed 
no souod but ''open sesame." 

Sympathy with children is, I conceive, the secret (^success in (eackhtg 
them. It is the open sesame to their hearts. There is a depth in the 
child's feelings which nothing bnt sympathy can fathom ; and where 
this is wanting in a teacher, great talent and intense labor may be 
employed, I will not say absolutely in vain, but with very dubion 
success and feeble applause. 

This may perhaps explain to the misjadging friends of souse proiu- 
king pedagogical aspirant, who has not attained the eminence they 
predicted at the beginning of his career, why their prophecies have 
not been fulfilled. They think that^ with buch powers as they b<;lieTed 
their favorite to possess, and such advantages as they know he has 
enjoyed, there must have been some want of industry or perseverance, 
when probably there was none ; the cause of failure being doubtless 
to be found in his want of sympathy with children. 

It is not enough that you employ learning, abilities, and effort iu 
teaching, unless your sympathies are fairly enlisted in the business^ 
You must throw into your work not your mind only but your heoH 
also. 

If we would succeed in conveying instruction to the minds of oth- 
era, we must participate in their pleasures and take pride in their im- 
provements. We must become as a child in our own feelings. We 
must cast off from our own hearts the impurity and frigidity which 
we contract in the world, where sad misanthropy, or gross seifishneaa^ 
or low ambition, ^^ireeze the genial currents of the soul/' We naual 
bring back the gentle remembrances of our youth, the hait-forgoiteB 
delights of our childhood. We must remember, how in our own 
'*eariy day," the simplicities of our nature, and the native tendencies 
of our sou), were nipped and chilled by the austerities of some un* 
sympathizing teacher, whose sway came like an '* untimely frost" 
over our young aspirations. Such reminiscences will make us, wheu 
we undertake to teach children what we must be, 

"To all tbeir virtues very kind, — 
To all their faults a little blind." 

if we would do much to improve the one or correct the other. 

It is said of the late Dn Arnold, the model school teacher of ^he 
nineteenth century, that ^'his hold over his pupils was perfectly as- 
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tonishing. It was not so much an enthusiastic admiration of 
genius, or learning, or eloquence which stirred within them; it was a 
sympathetic thriU^ caught from a spirit that was earnestly at work in 
the world, whose work was healthy, sustained and constantly carried 

* 

forward in the fear of God — a work that was founded on a deep 
sense of its duty and its value." It is this sympathetic view of the 
mutual relations and ohligations of the teacher and the taught, which 
converts the vexing and wearying monotony of the routine of daily 
instruction into a source of elevating and ennobling thought 

To one destitute of this sympathy, the business of teaching must 
become an irksome task, instead of a pleasurable and repaying em- 
ployment. Hence the fretfulness, irritability, and impatience which 
we sometimes find among those who have long devoted themselves to 
teaching. They become very exacting of their scholars, and very 
impatient when any one of them departs either to the right or left 
of the exact line. Such teachers will generally talk of their profess- 
i(m as below their abilities, as one which affords no scope for the high 
powers and elegant accomplishments of their minds. Nay, they will 
assert that these are an incumbrance; that they cannot bring down 
their understanding to the level of children, and that they are out of 
humor because children do not come up to theirs. 

They seem to find more pleasure in censuring than commending. 
They will, in a recitation, pass by all that is excellent, and hold up 
to view all that is defective. If anything is wrong, they will detect 
it with unerring instinct, and dart upon it with ravenous delight. 
They are wholly insensible to the care and exercise it may have cost 
if it be not faultless. The painful study and toil all go for nothing 
with them, unless the task is perfected. For the wayward freaks^ 
the nprorotts mirth, and outbreaking mischief of children they have 
no toleration. They can discern no " spirit of good in things evil.'* 
They would have their school room as methodical as a Dutch garden,, 
where every shrub and bush is trained to grow after a certain rule, 
and no refractory plant is permitted to rise above the general level. 
It is this senseless admiration of order which the poet Crabbe, so 
severely eelebrates in these lines: 

" StiH has this love of order found a place 

With an that's low, degrading, mew and hmo, 

With all that merits scorn, and all that needs dbgraoe. 
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In the cold miter, of all change afraid. 
In pompoua men ia public aeaU obejed. 
In humble pfaujemen and vrricert of dull tomes. 
Fanciers of flowers and pedmg^ogie dronea; 
Order in these is armor and defniie, 
* And lore of order serres in lack of sense.** 

I would not be underslood to depreciate or undervalue that spirit 
of order which harmoi&izes and brings into regularity and system the 
conflicting and discordant elements of a school, nor will those who 
know me, suspect me of advocating confusion and irregularity; bat 
I speak of that narrow management which under the name of order, 
multiplies, without any reason, the regulations of the school room; 
that order which enforces numerous observunces, no more necessary 
to good government, than was the washing of the Phdrisees, to de- 
votion. 

No matter what merit a teacher possesses, no matter how well he 
may succeed in making his scholars learn, with these sticklers for 
order, nothing can atone for the warn of it. 

They put one in mind of the German General who was a great 
admirer of order in military operations. He reviled Bon «parte for 
spoiling the science of war, which had been brought to such perfec- 
tion among the Dutch. "Why, in my day," says be, ** we march- 
ed and countermarched all the summer, without gaining a single 
league, and then we went into winter quarters. And now comes an 
ignorant young man who flies about from Boulogne to Uina, and 
from Ulna to the middle of Moravia, and flghts battles in December. 
The whole system of his tactics is monstrously incorrect." In the 
same admiration of order, Dr. Silgreaves, in the Spy, complains of 
Capt Lawton that ** he could never be taught to cut off a man's 
head scientifically;" and though in brave exploits he was never 
equaled in the regiment, yet '*any one who so palpably lacked or- 
der was not fit for a commander." But the end of war is to conquer, 
not to exhibit beautiful tactics, the end of fighting to kill, and the 
«nd of teaching, to make scholars learn; and those means are the 
most correct and in the best order, which best accomplish these ends, 
and every successful teacher must, to some extent, have a method 
and order of his own. 

Nothing can be more di^rent ibtn the methods of conducting 
a school pursued by two teachersi one of whom possesses an infitinct. 
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iye lore of teaching, and that "fellow feeling 'which makes us wond- 
rous kind/' and another who has no such sympathy — who teaches 
not from choice, but from compulsion, and under a prescribed and 
copied form. Let us enter the school room of the latter — all is prob- 
ablj in good order ; apparently, a well arranged, well goYerned 
sofaooL But look a moment longer. Observe the dull, uninterested 
aspect of those children in the fore-ground — the numbers on the upper 
benches, who with nose pinned to book, in seeming study, are culti- 
yating the art of drawing upon the blank leaves of their text booksi 
or penciling notes to their companions, agreeing upon some method 
of deceiving their Argus-eyed teacher, and showing their smartness 
by breaking unperceived, over the restraints of school. 

A class comes forward for recitation — poorly prepared it may be. 
If ark their dogged, dissatisfied air. Hear the comments of tbeii 
teacher ; or, as it will afford us no pleasure, we will not stop to listen 
to them. But turn we to the school room of one of the former class 
Here, instead of finding a dull, listless, fidgety set of idlers, all are 
** instinct with spirit," full of gladness, animation and delight, and 
the school room instead of being regarded as an irksome den of im- 
prisonment becomes the very hall of liberty. In examining the class 
question and answer succeed each other with cheerful bribkness, the 
school room resounds with their clear unfaltering voices. You see 
that the teacher shares with his pupils the pleasure and the pride of 
progress. So many hopes are realized, and so many new ones are 
awakened. Some words of approbation, eneourag^^ment or mtld 
reproof, with which encouragement was sure to mingle, go around 
the class, and when the teacher's cheerful, clear explanations upon 
ibe subject are over, the children feel that the recitation is almost ag^ 
pleasant as a fairy tale. Such a teacher will inspire his pupils with 
love, reverence and confidence — they will look to his approbation as 
the most precious reward of their exertions, and all this will be ac- 
complished by sympathy and love unaffected, which, if not expressed 
in words, is most evident and overflowing in looks and acts. 

Among teachers otherwise equally well qualified, the one who 
possesses a sympathetic temperament, and that compound quality, or 
result of several qualities, called tact, will exert the most influence, 
and do the most good. Hence spnpaihy is the first great lesson which 
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yoa, as teachers, should learn. Unless you feel for and with them 
whom yon teach, you can achieve nothing great or nohle in your pro- 
fession. Your hand is upon that curious instrument, the human heart 
and if you touch it unskilfully, instead of bringing forth notes of 
ravishing melody, you will only awaken sounds of dissonance and 
discordance. * 

Sympathy will give you an influence as powerful as the enchant- 
ment by which the magician was supposed to change at wiJI, the 
passions of all who entered within the circle to which his influence 
extended. Even the turbulent and refractory yield unconsciously 
to the fascination, and when some untoward cause excites them to 
pause, they are astonished to look back and find that they have been 
obedient and happy. 

By the mere principle of sympathy all discord becomes concor- 
dant, the sullen are unconsciously made serene and pliable, the ar- 
dent have their energies properly directed, the timorous and dispon- 
dent are inspired with cheerful courage, and the ambitious are ani- 
mated and incited to effort. 

If you are sympathetic teachers, you will have a fund of warmth 
and kindness for all, and though you perceive their various merits 
and defects, yet partiality will never be shown, save the partiality 
which genius and merit always win from those who delight in the 
contemplation of rising excellence. 

Such is the influence of sympathy in the school. Tf you have 
given even a very limited attention to school affairs, you will not, I 
think, charge me with having overrated its importance, or deny thiat 
sympathy with your school is essential to your success as teachers* 

Young ladies of the Institute, who are my more special care, and 
to whom is my more special mission, it is not necessary to explain to 
you the personal reasons that detained me from among you at your 
joyful opening. That has already been most kindly done, and you 
will all of you excuse an absence which was as sorrowful as ft was 
unexpected, and which has deprived me of those opportunities of 
mingling with you and becoming personally acquainted, which I both 
expected and desired. 

Sympathy, young Ladies, is the bright cestus which will give you 
beauty, grace and attraction. Without it, neither personal charms nor 
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intellectoal wealth, caa render you in any his^h degree agreeable or 
usefai; but if to mental worth you add a sympathizing and gentle 
spirity you possess a spell, which, 

" When the Up is faded, and the cheek 
Bobbed of its daintiness, when the form 
Witches the sense no more, and hnman lovo 
lUters iQ its idolatry, will bold 
Its strength unbroken, and go on 
Stealing anew the affections." 

Cultivate, if you desire success in teaching or happiness in life, a 
cheerful sympathetic spirit. 

' If I might draw the veil from the sacredness of sorrow, I could 
point you to one, as an example worthy of all imitation, whom it has 
ever been my glory and my pride to follow and to imitate; to whose 
example and to whose teachings I owe it, if I am worthy to stand 
in the place I occupy to day. In the memories of the past, mingled 
wkh deepest griefs, rises the vision of this most beloved sister and 
friend, 

** Even iu the loveliest looks she wore " 

while yet a dweller upon earth. She was indeed such a character 
as might well serve as a model of intellectual and moral excellence, 
and I would fain record a fitting tribute to her worth, but I cannot. 
Her memorial i^ in the hearts of those whom she labored all her 
life long to benefit. 

Never was any call upon her intellect or her heart disregarded. 
It was her highest happiness, and her abundant reward to know that 
she lived only to serve and betfefit others. 

That her own sex should be educated and elevated was her most 
anxious wish, and to this end was directed the labors of her life; 
nor ean I wish for myself or for you a more noble career than was 
htn. May you, like her, be ever ready to bear the burdens of oth- 
ei^, nor fear entering too keenly into their joys and sorrows. May 
yon, as female teachers, cultivate as justly and truly the responsibil- 
it/ which rests upon you. Upon your success in the profession yoa 
hftve chosen depends more than perhaps you at present realize. 

Although there are many who doubt the success of the experiment^ 
still female teachers are now not unfrequently sought to supply our 
winter schools, and it is for you to establish your position, and dem- 
<Hi8trate by your success in these schools that you are quite capable 
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of teacbing them; for, as one has said, <' doing a thing well prores 
joar right to do it." Having established this vital point, it will not 
be difficult for yoa to change that of which you now with so mneli 
reason and justice complain, the low rate of female wages. 

You will thus find that in the quiet, unpretending discharge of 
your daily duties, you have secured yoar rights, which it is very 
unlikely you would ever have succeeded in doing by those noisy cru- 
sades and course clamorings, which in this age of the world are un- 
fortunately bringing so much discredit upon our sex. 

I know that the difficulties with which, as public teachers, you wiU 
have to contend, will not permit you to do at once all that you would* 
Ton must, in a great measure, conform to ancient usages, and con- 
tinue many customs which you would wish to see reformed. Tom 
must in a great measure be confined in your instructions to the course 
marked out in your text books, many of which are but indifferentJy 
adapted to children. But you can see to it, and insist upon it, that 
when your pupils commence any study they beffin at the begiraiififf, 
and that what they attempt to learn they thorcmghly master. Re- 
member that it should be your object not so much to commnnieafte 
mere knowledge, as to arouse and strengthen the. intellect that it may 
be able to carry on the woilc of acquisition independently. 

No pupils under your care should be permitted to load their mem- 
ories with terms they do not understand, or pass from one principle 
to another without thoroughly comprehending what they have gone 
over. If such a habit has been formed you should spare neither !»• 
bor Dor pains to break it up, and rescue the unfortunate from the In- 
evitable mental imbecility that must result from its contunaaace* 
What can be more melancholy than to see individuals who bavt 
been drudging year after year, and are still ignorant of the firrt prin- 
ciples of that on which they have spent so much precious time ani 
wearying toil. One hardly knows in such cases which is the pra» 
dominant feeling — pity for the wretched victim of misdirected eibrti 
or indignation at the conduct of those who have assumed a task whidi 
the result shows they were either too indolent or too ignorant pro- 
perly todischarga 

Superficiality is said to be the sin of the age ; one of the causes 
and symptoms of the impending age of barbarism predicted by Hie- 
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bubr, and which Goethe said had arriyed in his life time. This super- 
ficiality is the fault of teachers, and must continue till teachers firmly 
set themselres to resist it, and then it will soon disappear. The great ' 
difiSculty is, that too many teachers are themselves superficial, and 
are content to remain as th^y are. If yoa would do much to improve 
Qthers, you must constantly progress yourselves ; and it is certain 
that if you have learned to understand and task your own powers, the 
pleasure with which your efforts have been accompanied will prompt 
you to new exertions. And, as an incentive to continued progress 
yourself, and continued efforts for the improvement of others, con- 
aider how different is your own intellectual existence, now that you 
have become acquainted with your mental powers and capacities from 
what it was before you awakened to a consciousness of its powers 
and its destiny. We can form no conception of the state of mind 
before the work of acquisition commenced, any more than we can of 
the condition of the natural world before this goodly universe rose 
into being. We know time was when God alone existed, and that all 
beings that live, and all worlds that roll in space evolved from noth- 
ing, and we know too that the mightiest minds, before whom the mul- 
titude have bowed in adoration, or have blindly followed in crowds, 
as the waves of the sea follow the moon in her trackless course around 
the earth — these minds were once as void of thought as the most 
marked examples of infantile imbecility, and that their attainments have 
been the result of long continued and laborious acquisition. When we 
consider the number and variety of the sciences with which a single 
mind is enriched, the multitude of languages of which it may obtain 
a mastery, and the literary treasures it may glean from those stores 
which genius has in every age contributed to amass, we cannot won- 
der at the exquisite construction and wonderful capacity of that intel- 
lect with which our Creator has endowed us, in common with the 
most highly gifted of our race, and an anxiety and ambition to culti- 
vate it to the highest degree, should animate us as it has, in every 
age, animated the wisest and best of our species. 

Bemember, young ladies, that the point of perfection has never yet 
been attained; and if you are actuated by the spirit with which Caesar 
regarded his performances, whatever your circumstances or position, 
with you it will never find suspension or end. It was said of him» 
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that he thought nothing done while anything remained for him to do; 
and this was the secret which gave smccess to all his schemes, which 
spread the Roman banner over the remotest parts of Asia, redaced 
Gaul 8ubj«igaced Britain, pursued proud Pompey's army orer the 
sands of Africa, and sent the tonad of his victories from the shores 
of every stream >ind sea in the then explored world. 

Let progress, uninterrupted and accelerated progress be your con- 
stant aim. Go on in the career of improvement with a perseverance 
which no difficulties can discourage, and no obstacles impede. Nev- 
er flatter yourselves into the conceit that your education is accom- 
plished, and that you have reached the point where the labor of 
mental culture may properly cease. That this may never be the 
case, and that you will constitute a band of intellectual laborers go- 
ing out through the length and breadth of the land, 1 sincerely hope. 
Carefully examine the ground you are to occupy, and with gentle 
dignity and true feminine feeling, with a deep and constantly abiding 
sense of your responsibility to a higher than any earthly tribunal, 
perform your appointed work. Be not ambitious of notoriety and 
distinction. 

Bemember, that any honors which you might acquire out of your 
•wn appropriate position, can reflect no lustre upon your names, can 
bring no happiness to your hearts. You will never, I trust, be among 
the number of those who render themselves ridiculous by clamoring 
for rights. You will feel that you have already all the rights you 
desire to exercise. You will be content quietly to enlarge the sphere 
of your exertions and influence by enlarging the area of your intel- 
lectual vision, and increasing your own moral strength. 
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Gentlemen — Pursuant to the Rules and Regulations of this Board, 
I have the honor to submit this, my Annual Report, in regard to the 
Public Schools of Detroit, and the general interests of Education in 
the City. 
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OmoIN AND PROGRESS. 

Our Public School System has been in operation ten years. Pre* 
tIous to the year 184} there were nopmblic schools in this City-* 
with a population of ten thousand, includittg over two thousand 
children. By a careful examination at that time it was found that the 
interests of Education in the City were in a most deplorable condi- 
tion. There were a few private schools, but the greater part of the 
population seemed neither to care for, or to understand the benefits 
to be derived from Education. The great body of the children of 
the City were growing up in vice and crime, ready soon to fill the 
places of parents and citizens, without the first qualification for ei- 
ther — an intelligent mind. Measures were at once taken to reme- 
dy this great evil, and the result was the Act of the Legislature of 
1842, under which, with such amendments as practical experience 
from time to time suggested, this Board and our present bchool Sys- 
tem were organized. At first there was considerable hostility to the 
System, grounded mainly upon the fear of increased taxation, with^ 
out a corresponding benefit. But as Schools were establisbed-^as 
the system came to be developed, and its rich fruits became mani- 
fest, opposition gradually ceased, and the friends of Education had 
no serious obstacles to encounter, except sueh as were incident to a 
system in its infancy. These obstacles were met with resolution — the 
system was carried on — it has been brought to its present maturity, 
and, although still far from perfect, •we may all point to our 
Public Schools as among the proudest monuments of our beloved 
City of the Straits. 

S0HOOL HOUSES. 

An additional room in the Capitol is all that has been added to 
the house accommodations of the Schools during the past year. In 
the First Ward we rent a room near the corner of Wayne and Con- 
gress Streets, where we have a Primary School of about one hun- 
dred, and the brick house owned by the Board on Abbott Street, in 
which a Middle and Primary School are kept, with an attendance 
of about two hundred and twenty -five. 

In the Second Ward we occupy the old University building and a 
wood house, belonging to the Board, standing on the same grounds. 
There are three schools, with an attendance of nearly one hundred 
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each, kept in these buildings. The tiUe to the ground on Which they 
stand is in dispute between the City and the State University. The 
University liberally granted us the use of the ground mih the old 
building* for several years, and the City Authorities, since they ob- 
tained possession of them, have been equally liberal. 

We have no school in the Third Ward, as no room could be had 
except one so near the Second Ward schools as to occasion a thin 
attendance in all. In the Fourth Ward we own a lot and house on 
Fort Street, with two rooms, in which there is generally an attend- 
ance of about one hundred and sixty or seventy. The Colored 
School is kept in this Ward, in the African Episcopal Church — a 
splendid school room, which is rented at the moderate sum of forty 
dollars per annum. 

The Capitol School, in four departments, on the Union plan, with 
an attendance of seven hundred, is situated in the Fifth Ward; as 
also a house belonging to the Board, standing on West Park, in 
which there is usually an attendance of one hundred and twenty -five. 
In the Sixth Ward we own a lot and house on Miami Avenue, in 
which there are two excellent school rooms; and we rent three 
rooms— one near the corner of Brush and Macomb, one on Beaubien, 
north of Gratiot, and one on Gratiot, between Hastings and Rivard 
Streets. In the last term, there was in these five schools, an aggre- 
gate attendance of four hundred and fifty. In the Seventh Ward 
we have the Union School,* with an attendance of about four hun- 
dred, in three departments, in our brick house on Lamed Street. In 
the Eighth Ward we own a small house on Seventh Street^ in whiclx 
about two hundred usually crowd themselves, literally upon one an- 
other. This part of the City is the most destitute of any in house 
accommodations. There is, in the Eighth Ward, a School Census 
probably of about five hundred. Many of these, for want of a place 
in their own Ward, crowd themselves into the First and Fifth, and 
even into the Second Ward Schools. But a brighter day for this 
District is at hand. Soon after the Eighth Ward came into the City 
we purchased two lots— a beautiful site, on the corner of Sixth and 
Abbott Streets, at an expense of $800. On this spot a brick house, 
three stories high, with five excellent school, and several recitation 
rooms, has been erected during the past season. This house has cost 
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us $5,450. It is ready to receive the seating, famitiure, and farnaoe 
by which it is to be heated. These will cost, as is estimated, between 
twelve and fifteen hundred dollars, and then the house will be ready 
for the accommodation of six hundred scholars. This house is a 
decided improvement in our school house architecture, and in this 
respect it will compare favorably with any in Detroit. It reflects 
•credit upon the mechanics who erected it, and is an ornament to the 
Oity. The Eighth Ward may well be proud of it. 

It will have been noticed that we rent a large part of our house 
accommoda tons. This we are compelle i to do for want of such as 
we own. But the system of renting is exceedingly detrimental to 
our System. We are often compelled to pay high rents — to accept 
poor accommodations for want of better, and to locate our schools in 
places not the best for public accommodation. 'I cannot too strong- 
ly urge upon thi^ Board, and upon the citizens generally, the propri- 
ety, ID every point of view, of building and owning all the houses 
that may be necessary for the Public Schools, in order that the incoa* 
venience and expense of rented houses may be entirely avoided 

SMA.LL DISTRICTS. 

For several years the City was divided by the Board into small 
School Districts, each School having its arbitrary limits over which 
no scholar was allowed to pass to any other school. This system 
occasioned considerable dissatisfaction, and it has been abandoned in 
practice. Parents often have a choice of teachers and schools. 
Scholars also have a similar choice, and when consistent with disci- 
pline, it is found best to gratify the choice. The best school limit in 
a city is that of numbers, leaving each scholar, at the commence- 
ment of the term, to go to what school he pleases, so that the one 
he chooses is not filled up to the number prescribed for ir. This 
operates to the satisfaction of all, a prompt attention is secured, a 
better feeling is preserved, and scholars encounter their tasks more 
cheerfully. It has a salutary influence upon the teacher also, who 
is made to feel that the attendance upon his particular school, and bis 
own success, depend in a greater degree upon himself and bis teach- 
ing. And finally, it prepares the way for the introduction of the 
best and most generally approved of all systems — 

TBC UNION STBTKM. 

This system operates upon the principle of a division of labor-Hi 
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principle well understood by intelligent men who have labor to be 
performed; and teaching is labor of a severe kind. In an ordinarj 
school of seventy or eighty under one teacher, but not on the Union 
plan, every grade of studies, from the Alphabet up to Geometry, 
will be pursued by a corresponding number of classes. These will 
be many, but small, and therefore only a few minutes in a day «an 
be devoted to each. On the Union plan several hundred scholars in 
different departments are placed under the general superintendence 
of a principal teacher, and subject to his classification. This classifi- 
cation is based upon the decree of attainment in studies, entirely re- 
gardless of age or condition in life. It is so made that generally no 
two branches shall be pursued in any two departments. The class- 
es under the immediate charge of each teacher are large and but few 
in number, so that hours instead of minutes, may be devoted to each 
class in a day. Large numbers in the classes arouses a spirit of em- 
ulation, and while the advancement is more rapid, the drill is more 
thorough than under uny other system. Promotion is held out as 
the reward of attainment, and scholars are regularly advanced from 
the infant classes and departments, through the higher grades, till 
they are finally sent into the world, fitted to encounter its difficulties 
and to fill its places of honor and trust. This System has also all 
the advantages of economy. Under it much more will be accom- 
plished by the same corps of teachers, while in house accommoda- 
tions, in fuel, cleansing and repairs, a very great saving is made. 

The School in the Capitol is our Model Union School. Few have 
attained to its high degree of excellence — none, we think, have sur- 
passed it. In tLe basement are two schools, containing one hundred 
each, of the infant department. The next higher department has 
one hundred. The third, occupying the old Representative Hall, 
has two hundred. The highest, occupying the old Senate Chamber, 
has also two hundred, making seven hundred in all, in four depart- 
ments. There are also in the building, rooms for recitation and oth- 
er uses, amply sufficient. To prevent confusion it has been found 
necesssry to establish a district for this School — bounded on tbe 
south by Congress Street, c n the west by Cass, on the east by Bates 
and Witherell Streets and Miami Avenue, and on the north by the 
northern line of the city. These limits are in force only during the 
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first week of each term, after which any vacant seats may be filled 
from any part of the city. 

The Schools in the brick building in the Seventh Ward are orga- 
nized on the same plan, in three departments. It has also been found 
practicable, and therefore advisable, to bring Schools in the same 
sections of the city, though in different buildings, under tbe same 
system. Accordingly the two in tbe Fourth and the one in the Sixth 
Ward, near the U. S. Barracks, have been placed under the super- 
intendence of the Principal of the Seventh Ward School, subject, as 
fiar as practicable, to his classification, and from which the advanced 
scholars are regularly drawn into the higher departments under his 
charge. The three schools in the Second Ward have also been simi- 
larly arranged in three grades under the teacher of the Middle School. 
The same may be said of the schools on Miami Avenue, Brush and 
Beaubien Streets in the Sixth Ward, as also those of the First Wardi 
which are subject to the classification of the teachers of the Middle 
Schools in those Districts. While, therefore, we have not had the 
conveniences to carry the Union System fully into practice, we have 
so managed as to avail ourselves of many of its advantages. We 
have used the term Middle Schools, to designate a grade of schools 
indicated by it. This is a relative term, and I understand that it was 
contemplated, in the original formation of our System, that 

A HIGH SCHOOL 

Should be established as a part of it. This has been done in some 
of our sister cities, with results and prospects that are spoken of in 
the very highest terms— in terms even of enthusiasm. Applications 
have repeatedly been made to us to allow classes to be formed in ovr 
Union Schools, for the study of the classics. We have never been 
able to grant the request, but it a High School were established we 
might. A High Public School, located in some central part of the 
city, into which our youth should be gathered by way of promotion 
from the other Public schools, without regard to condition in life, or 
the artificial distinctions of societyi and with reference to merit alone, 
would be the crowning work of our Free School System. Its perfect 
equality — its thorough course of study, and its high intellectual and 
moral tone would, if properly conducted, command the respect and 
the admiration of all. There our youthful mind would ripen into 
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maturity, and there would be gathered the rioh and abundant fruits 
of Popular Education. I believe the educational interests of the 
City demand suck a school, and the demand ought to meet with a 
favorable response so soon as the affairs of the Board will admit 

NUMBER 07 SCHOOLS. 

We have twenty-five Schools under our charge, including the Col- 
ored School, and counting the different Departments. These are of 
all grades, and as we have seen, have been brought as far as practi- 
cable, under the beneficial influence of the Union plan. Our schools 
have not been as thoroughly systemized as might be desirable. They 
have had sometimes to struggle for their very existence, and it has 
therefore been thought better, yea, absolutely necessary, to adapt our 
operations to actual circumstances, keeping some general plan in view, 
than to attempt to follow arbitrarily any particular system whatever. 
Under such a policy we have had a reasonable share of prosperity. 

COLOBXD SCHOOL. 

As early as the year 1841, a school for colored children was re- 
^quired by law to be opened in the city, and it has been our policy to al- 
low to the colored population equal advantages in this respect with the 
whites. The Colored School was kept in the basement of the Afri- 
can Methodist Church, up to the year 1851. No rent was charged 
for the room by the proprietors of the church, who generously ap- 
propriated it to the purpose of educating the colored children. In 
1851 we were required to rent a room for this School. The Afr/can 
Episcopal Church being offered the cheapest, and being the best room, 
#a8 taken at forty dollars per annum. The school was taught by 
W, C. Monroe, at the' moderate salary of $260 a year. It had, at 
the last term, ninety-seven on its roll, and is in a flourishing condition. 
Adults attend it with the children — manifesting a commendable de- 
sire to repair the defects, or supply the total want of educational 
advantages in early life. This school is under our general rules and 
regulations, and is in no way distinguished from the other public 
schools of the city except in the color of its pupils. 

NUMBER OF SCHOLARS. 

It is difficult to determine the exact number that receive instruction 
in each year in our schools. The following are the numbers on the 
rolls at the end of each term, for the last three years : 
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April 20, 1850, _ 2 620 

July 27, " .: 2,267 

Dec. 21, " 2,372 

April 19, 1861, 2,739 

July 26, ** Imperfect returns. 

Dec. 19, " 2,676 

April 10, 1862, 2,644 

July 23, '» _ 2,690. 

Dec. 18, « 2,783 

The schools so far as I have visited them, and been informed, are 
batter filled now than at any former time, so that we have in school 
the present term, probably not less than three thousand scholars. 
In the annual statement published by the Board in February « 1S49, 
it was estimated that 8,821 had attended the public schools in the 
course of the then preceding year. A similar estimate, published 
in February, 1850, brought the number of the then preceding year, 
up to 4,000. Alike estimate in 1851, made the number 4.250. The 
last annual statement, published one year ago, made the number for 
the year then closed, 4,729. From these several estimates it is fair 
to conclude, that at different times during the past year, five thou- 
sand children have received instruction in the public schools. When 
we add to these all those who have attended private and denomina- 
tional schools, it appears that the advantages of education have been, 
in various degrees, conferred upon the great body of the children of 
our city — a result that furnishes an ample reward for the care, anx- 
iety, and money our Public Schools have cost us. 

The ages of admission are from five to seventeen years. Both 
sexes occupying seats separately, are admitted into the same school 
rooms. This has been made a ground of objection, but it is difficult 
to determine upon what principles of morals or human nature, the 
objection rests. A wise Creator has designed the sexes for each 
other's society, and who shall presume to thwart His system ? Let 
it be borne in mind that correct deportment towards equals and supe- 
riors, is among the cardinal objects of education. Let it also be 
borne in mind that early training, by which boys and girls are taught 
the respect and deference, and tenderness that are due to each ether 
in daily intercourse^ is what, more than any thing else, makes hpme 
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and the fireside in after life, the sweetest spot in this, our earthly 
existence. And what objection is there to the schools operating as 
auxiliaries in this respect, to the domestic discipline at home? Let 
the sexes, then, be brought into each other's society in school. Other 
advantages result from it. A spirited competition, exceedingly ben- 
eficial to all parties, often springs up between boys and girls of tbe 
same class, to see wbich shall bear off its honors. I can see no good 
reason for a change in this regard. 

TEACHERS. 

The number of teachers, male and female, including a teacher of 
music, in the employ of the Board during the past year, has been 
thirty-two. These teachers are of every grade, from the advanced 
scholar selected to hear the recitations of a few classes, for a small 
compensation, up to the Principals of the Union Schools. Salaries 
are equally varied in amount, ranging from six hundred dollars down 
to one hundred per annunL In this respect more attention has been 
paid to our actual condition, than to any fixed system. The great 
object has been to find a fit person to fill any given place, and to 
allow an adequate compensation therefor. 

As a general thing the salaries of our teachers are quite too low 
for the labor performed, particularly as the cost of living in the city 
is constantly rising. The other cities of the Union of an equal size 
with ours, generally pay higher than we do ; the effect of which is to 
draw away the best teachers to other sections of the country. A just 
liberality in this regard is certainly our best policy. We want the 
best teachers we can get, and "the laborer is worthy of his hire." 

Appointments are made by the Board on the recommendation of 
the Committee on Teachers, after the applicant shall have passed a 
thorough examination in public, and received a certificate of qualifi- 
cation. The selection of teachers is a duty of the utnrost importance 
and delicacy. There are always numerous applicants to fill a vacancy, 
many of whom are wholly unfit to fill the dignified office ot teacher, 
and who seeks it perhaps sol* ly because for the time being they have 
"nothing else to do." Fiiends are apt, also, to be numerous, to press 
particular claims. But the opinion "that any one can teach a school," 
has been long since banished from the public mind. ^*As is the tea- 
cher, so will be the school." Money, house accomodations, and 
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elaborate systems will utterly fail to make good schools, unless the 
teacher — the rital organ — be of the right stamp. A sufficient knowl- 
edge of books is one thing. But to make a good teacher, a knowledge 
of books — a proper development of the moral and intellectual man 
— an aptness to teach, to influence and to govern — a heart overflow- 
ing with love and kindness — all held in happy equipoise by a just 
sense of religious accountability, must unite in the same person. 
"Teachers should be models of excellence^' Their attainments and 
deportment should entitle them to admission into the most accom- 
plished circles of society ; and there they should be always welcome. 
They should be originals in conduct and character, from which chil- 
dren may safely copy. We want our public schools to be pure foun- 
tains, from which shall flow perennially, all the ennobling qualities and 
virtues that enter into the composition of the perfect human charac- 
ter. Such they can be. Let us all resolve that they shall be. 

We have many teachers, of long and successful experience, who 
have nobly seconded our efforts, to bring our schools up to their 
proper standard. The teacher has no idle task; and the labors per- 
formed by some of ours are such as to wreck an ordinary constitu- 
tion. This should not be. We should have teachers enough so that 
the task of each should be reasonable. Many teach more hours than 
is required, rather than their schools shall fall behind. Some haye 
sunk under their labors, and been compelled to withdraw with health 
impaired; and the best» and in some degree* the only reward they 
can receive, is the consciousness of having performed no inconsider- 
able part in improving and elevating the condition of the human 
race. 

TERMS AND HOVRS OF DAILY TEACHIKG. 

Formerly, our School year was divided into four quarters, with 
OBe week vacation at the end of each; but it was found that the 
Christmas recess, and also one allowed in the warmest season in 
summer, not occurriug at the end of the quarters, occasioned great 
confiition, and almost entirely disorganized the schools. A change 
was therefore made, by which the School year was divided into 
three Terms, as follows: The first commencing on the third Monday 
after the second Saturday in April, and ending on the fourth Satur* 
day in July; the second commencing on the fifth Monday after the 
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fourth Saturday in July, and ending the Saturday next before Christ- 
mas; and the third commencing on the first Monday after the fint 
day of January, and ending the second Saturday in April. This 
gives us forty -four weeks' schooling in a year, with vacations of two 
weeks each at Christmas and in April, and one of four weeks in Au- 
gust This division works well. No schools are kept on Saturdays. 
The hours for daily teaching are six. What particular six hours of 
the day is not deemed material, so that the teacher consults the con- 
venience of parents and children as well as his own, and so that the 
full time is kept 

PUNOTUALITT AND RBOtrLARITT. 

The want of punctuality and regularity of attendance is a veiy 
great evil in our schools. It seems next to impossible to make pa- 
rents feel the necessity of having their children prompt at the min- 
ute when school is to commence, and of keeping them there every- 
day, regardless of any domestic inconvenience. It is carelessly 
thought that " a very few minutes " delay, now and then, with an 
occasional day or half-day's absence, can make no great difference; 
"What is the use of being so mighty exact?" It is of very great 
** use." Under the Union System, as we have seen, classes are 
large, ranging, say, from twenty to fifty each, and the attendance in 
each school ii counted by hundreds, so that many have to suffer for 
the sins of a few. It is a terrible annoyance to have scholars com- 
ing in, and thundering with heavy feet across the school room, after 
studies and recitations have commenced. It is still more annoying 
to the teacher, the class, and the school, to have in every clasB, at 
every recitation, several "available" candidates for the "dunce 
block," by reason of a constant faltering and failure in recitation, 
occasioned by tardiness, irregularity, and in many cases by truancy. 
The pupil not only falls behind s, becomes discouraged, and loses all 
interest in books, but hangs as a dead weight upon his class. He 
destroys its general symmetry and its sympathy. He keeps it in the 
background, and keeps down the standard generally, of Common 
School Education, till he is finally expelled from the School, and let 
loose upon society, a pest and a barbarian. Nor is this all; fixed 
habits of promptitude and regularity are among the most essentia] 
** elements of success " in all the various avocations in life. With- 
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out them, youdi must expect to fail in this age of spirited, intelligent, 
and universal competition. The school is the place to acquire such 
habits — at least not to lose them; and the parent and teacher, the 
home and the school, should unite and be brought into a strict alli- 
ance, *' offensive and defensive," for their universal culture. 

By reference to the School rolls it will be seen that an average of 
mora than one-quarter of the enrolled school attendance is absent 
every day. Nor are the absentees a certain few only; nearly every 
scholar in school must be reckoned among them at different times. 
By this aggregate irregularity, more than one-quarter, probably one- 
third, of the solid benefits that might be derived from our iSchool 
system, are lost What would tax-payers think of us, if we should 
throw away one-fourth of our school money every y^ar? And yet 
parents and those very tax-payers do this every day, by neglecting 
to enforce the regular attendance of their children. In some neigh- 
boring cities a rule has been established and enforced, to close the 
door for the day agamst all scholars who do not arrive within a cer- 
tain time, say ten minutes, after the time fixed for opening the school. 
This rule, though at first severe in its operation, has been found to 
have a most salutary effect, and it is well worthy our consideration 
whether some such rule should not be adopted by us. 

SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

Good order is the first requisite of a school, and a capacity to gov- 
ern is among the most essential qualities of a good teacher. Disor- 
derly scholars are generally fresh recruits from ill-governed families 
iiyiM>me — they are rarely to be met with among those who, from an 
early period in life, have been kept under the restrunts of well con- 
ducted schools. It is thought best to keep the rod of correcti(»i 
suspended over a. school, by granting authority to use it in case of 
necessity; but the pupil must be next to incorrigible who shall re- 
quire' a practical illustration of its virtues. Teachers are advised to 
resort to corporal puhishment but seldom, and never unless there 
shall be urgent reason for it Experience has shown that it is better 
to suspend the disorderly, and finally to expel them if necf ssary, 
leaving the parents at home to apply the proper corrections. While 
this answers the purpose of punishment, it removes all ground of 
. complaint against the teacher — it brings the conduct of the pupil di- 
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rectlj under the eye of tko parent, and creates a more intimate rela- 
tionship between the parent and the school. 

TXZT BOOKS. 

I am not aware of any change made in our list of Text Booka in 
the past year, eiLQept to substitute Greenleaf 's Common School Arilih- 
medc, in the place of Thompson's. Frequent changes of Text 
Books are injurious, and are made the ground of complaint. Bock 
publishers and agenis, are always at handj with good advice; bat 
that a book, proposed to be substituted in the place of one in use matf 
be better, should nerer induce a change. While on the one hand, 
we should not close the door against improvement, we should never 
make a change unless a clear and positive advantage is to be gained. 
A uniformity of Text Books is desirable, and therefore I think it best 
that we should adopt the books recommended by the State Superin- 
tendent, so far as may be consistent with a sense of duty, and with 
the due exercise of our own judgment in the matter. Our Text 
Books have all been selected in obedienee to our standing rule that 
" no books of a sectarian character shall be adopted or used in any 
of the schools of the Board." 

The Bible has not been placed in our list of Text Books, nor has 
it been excluded from school. I can see no reason why it should be 
excluded. On the other hand there are strong reasons why it should 
adorn the table of every teacher, and the desk of every scholar that 
is capable of reading it. A teacher should not be allowed to explain 
or comment upon any part of it, with a view to sustain or elucidate 
his own peculiar opinions, in schools made up of all denominatidlQ^; 
but every teacher should be allowed to read a portion of it in acbool 
every day, if, indeed, they should not be requested, and even requi- 
red so to do. The Bible is the very last book that any one need be 
afraid of. And such seems to have been the opinion of this 
Board since 1 845, when it resolved that there was nothing in our 
rules and regulations, conflicting with the right of every teacher to 
'* open his or her school by reading, without note or comment, from 
any version of the Bible they may choose, either Catholic or Prot- 
estant." 

COURSE O^ STUDY, 

The course of study pursued in our schools may be determined 
by reference to the list of Text Books. 
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It runs through the English range of the usual academic course. 
CommenciDg with the alphabet and spelling, the pupil is pressed 
forward as fast as a mastery of the successive branches will allow, 
through reading, geogrraphy, mental arithmetic, grammar, ancient 
and modem history, higher arithmetic, algebra, geometry, natural 
and niental philosophy, astronomy, composition, elocution, book keep- 
ing, surveying, music, &c., <&c. ''The very highest attainment in all 
these studies is reached, and the most difficult and abtruse mathe- 
matical and geometrical problems, as also the working out of eclip- 
ses, may be seen in diagrams, as the work of the scholars, at every 
public examination." As has already been seen, the Classics have 
not been introduced, nor can they be, probably, until a High School 
shall be established. 

VOCAL MUSTC 

Has been introduced into our Schools, but to a very limited extent. 
A Teacher of Music has been employed in our Union Schools only 
a few weeks next before the^ annual examinations; but enough has 
been done to show the important bearing of music in the formation 
of the human character. "While it improves and elevates the feel- 
ings of the pupil, it softens the asperities of his nature, and awakens 
sympathies, which, but for the melody of the human voice, would 
never have been excited. It tends to promote ardor and cheerful- 
ness in School, and the time abstracted from other studies by this 
exercise, is more than made up by the increased vigor and mental 
activity with which the pupil returns to *his ordinary lessons." 
There has been considerable opposition among us, to music in school. 
Parents have often said to me that they did not send their children 
there to learn to sing. But music in school "is no new thing," 
having been practiced and approved in the oldest school systems for 
ages; and the best judges esteem it an essential and most valuable 
part of education, "as it gives a character to every other study." 
We should teach Vocal Music regularly in our schools. Ordinary 
teachers can generally lead in these exercises, and when a Music 
Teacher is not employed, they should be required so to do, as far 
as they are able, and to make them a part 'of the daily routine of 
exercises. When a teacher is to be employed, that applicant who, 
all other qualifications being equal, is able and willing to give in- 
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structions and exercises in singing, should be preferred. No doubt 
the capacities to acquire a knowledge of music, are as diversified as 
are the capacities to acquire any other branch of knowledge; bat a 
long experience has established the fact that all may acquire it. 
And no exhibition is more beautiful and touching than to hear a 
school of two or three hundred children unite their voices in some 
pathetic or patriotic air. 

MORAL XDUOATION. 

On the subject of Moral Instruction in our Public Schools, I can- 
not do better than to embodyy in a condensed form, and combiae 
with my own, sentiments which I find in the able Annual Report of 
the Superintendent of Public Schools of the City of Rochester, pre- 
sented March 1, 1852 — a Report to which, as also to one for the year 
1851, received from Cincinnatti, I am indebted for much valuable 
and most interesting information. 

As the young mind constantly receives impressions for good or 
evil, from the manners, habits, and characters of its teachers, great 
care should be taken to secure instructors whose moral worth, as 
well as intellectual culture, commands respect "An acquaintance 
with the daily exercises in our Schools, must satisfy all that moral 
education is by no means omitted. Could the good effected by lop- 
ping ofif baneful habits, and the engrafting of moie elevated thoughts 
and aspirations, in the minds of those upon whom our school disci- 
pline la constantly operating, be portrayed with the vividness of their 
reality, a picture woul^ be presented of the highest interest.'' Those 
School exercises in which the prevailing sentiment is exhibited, man- 
ifest a high regard for ri^kt^ ahd an abhorrence for wrot^. The praise 
of virtue — the consequences of evil — the social duties, and ike rev- 
erence due to the Creator, are the elevating themes of composition. 
Our School exercises tend powerfully to impress upon the young, the 
duties they owe their fellow creatures, and their obligation to the 
Great Author of their being. These are undeniable facts; and 
therefore the charge of infidelity sometimes brought against our 
Public Schools, must be based upon information gained elsewhere, 
than from the schools themselves. Our whole scheme of public in- 
struction is a grand and sublime system for the improvement of the 
moral and intellectual condition of our race. While it is not sects- 
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rian, it is the broad foundation upon which Christianity must rest; 
for Christianity is a ratiooal system, and intelligence must lie at the 
foundation of every rational system. Secular education, when con- 
ducted as ours is, upon sound principles of morality, i6 not injuriotigf 
though unaccompanied by positive relij^ious agencies. It purifies 
the soul and cherishes the most ennobling sentiments; while, to 
place our schools under positive religious agencies, would be pla- 
cing the youth of the nation, and very soon after, the nation itself, 
under ecclesiastical supremacy. 

What hav^e public schools to do with religious or sectarian pecu- 
liarities? As well might you te^ch in school, the partisan creeds of 
the day, instead of a lofty and universal nationality. And why should 
the confidence of the religious community be impaired ia our schools 
by reason of the very unsectarian impartiality that should command 
the fullest confidence of all? ^'Neither the schools nor the friends of 
the schools, are the enemies of religion or of religious instruction^ 
but the friends of both." And all are desi£:ned to walk hand in hand 
in carrying on the world's civilization. '* Children are in school six 
hours a day — five days in a week, and forty- four weeks in a year — 
which, after deducting eight huurs for sleep, is less than one-fourth 
of the time, leaving more than three-fourths of their waking hours 
within the reach of religious instruction and influence. If there be 
any religious denominations who are willing to admit, that parentid 
and family instruction and example — the church and its officers and 
rituals, during three -fourths of the time, are not able to withstand the 
silent heresies of horn books and grammars, during the other fourth, 
they will find it difficult to persuade many that their religion is the 
special favorite of heaven. Can it be necessary in this age of the 
world, to exorcise the multiplication table — to cast out devils from or- 
thography, etymology, syntax and prosody, and to protect the youth- 
ful mind against heresies and infidelity that lurk in penmanship and 
arithmetic? It is not so. It is a transparent fallacy, that there is 
anything in learning, no matter how rudimental or how profound, 
that is inconsistent with religiob " 

PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS. 

Our annual examinations take place at the close of the Fall term 
— during the week next before Christmas. The public are becoming 
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more and more interested in these examinations. Tax-payers come 
into see whut dispo&icioa has been made of their money. Parents 
come in to wiiries<« the progress of their children, and to encourage 
ihem. The patriot and the philanthropist come in to see what hopea 
may be justly entertain(;d for their country and their race in after 
ages. The chrisi a \ comt'S in to detect, with searching glance, any 
thing which may be predjudicial to religion, and to approve whatever 
may tend to prepare the way for the spread and universal reception 
of Christianity. Tne last examinations, as a general thiog, have ex- 
hibited liigh satisfactory results. Methods of teaching, which alon^; 
experience have sanctioned, have been pursued. A general proi- 
ciency, highly crediiable to the pupils, has rewarded the toils of the 
teacher, a id the cares and anxieties of those who have our public 
schools under their immediate charge ; and the public mind has beeA 
confirmed in the sentimentj that a well-conducted plan of public is- 
strnction is a most essential part of our social and political system. 

LIBRARIES. 

This B' ard is authorized by law to establish a ** District Library." 
The intention of this law is highly commendable. It is to bring the 
means of general information within the reach of all, aiter a coarse 
of eU men tary instruction shall have prepared them for it Asa 
general thing, every school district ought to have a library to which 
not only children and teacherf^, but adults generally, may resort. A 
taste for reading would thus be cherished and extended, and many 
would be supplied with invaluable treasures of knowledge that would 
otherwise be beyond their reach. By such means, the intellectual 
tnd moral culture of the people would be carried on by a gradual 
transition, until they should arrive at a full and commanding matu- 
rity. We have not yet established a District Library, because thaa 
to apply part of our limited pecuniary resources, would caus^i other 
interests of more immediate and pressing necessity, to suffer; and for 
the further reason, that we have in our city numerous public libra- 
ries to which access may be had for a moderate sum. We ought, 
however, to establish one, as soon as the means under our control 
"will admit. We ought in this manner, as the law intended we should, 
to throw the door to the attainment of knowledge wide open to every 
one* without money and without price. 
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EZPEN3B OF THB 87STBM. 

The resources wbich stistaia our Oicy Schools, are an annual tax 
of two hundred dollars, for library purposes; an annual tax of one 
dollar for every child in the city between the ages of four and eight- 
een years, and our proportion of the proceeds of the State Primary 
School Fund — amounting, in the year 1852, to a fraction over forty- 
three cents per scholar. These are barely sufficient to defray the 
ordinary expenses of the system, not including an extra tax of 91, 
500 (a sum entirely inadequate) authorized to be levied annually, 
if required, for building purposes. The ordinary public expense, 
therefore, annually, of educating the children of the city, is iess than 
one dollar and fifty cents each; of which a fraction over one dollar 
ibr each scholar, is sustained by the city itself Objection has beea 
nade, but I think without just grounds, to the tax of one dollar for 
every child in the city between certain ages. It is not a capitation tax; 
it is levied upon the taxable property of the city, like other taxes, 
and the reference to the census of each year, is only a convenient 
way of arriving at the sum, which is constantly changing with the 
number of our population, that may be required in the given year 
for school purposes. As the city increases, its educational wants in- 
crease, and the supplies must keep pace with them. I have exam- 
ined the school reports of several other cities of the Union. In some 
of them, the average expense per scholar is over six dollars per 
annum. I have found none whose average is as low as ours. No 
equal amount of money produces so rich a return; and indeed the 
cost of our public schools seems to sink into utter insignificance when 
compared with the inestimable 

BSNSFITS OF THB STSTEM. 

I have known several families to move into the city in order to get 
the benefits of our schools, thereby increasing its productive industry 
and its business. And who shall undertake to estimate our city's 
increase in enterprise, wealth and happiness, on account, directly and 
indirectly, of our noble school system. No doubt an intelligent out- 
law is more dangerous than an ignorant ^one, but there can be no 
question whatever, that a well-conducted system of education de- 
creases the amount of crime; and it is not at all improbable that the 
whole expense of our school system is saved, in what, without it. 
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would be ihe expense of administering the criminal code. The more 
a man is raised by educarion, above the condition of the brnte, the 
more he will respect himself, the rights of his fellow men, and the 
law. The bame may be said of the poor supported at pubh'c ex- 
pense. It is a fact well undeistood. that the great majority of our 
public paupers are among those who have not received the benefits 
of popular education. An educated man, visited by misfortune, can 
always make a shift to retrieve his affairs and reach again the road to 
prosperity. Financial and commercial embarrassments may sweep . 
over the country, prostrating the best laid plans, and blasting the best 
hopes and prospects; but the man of intelligence, having confidence 
in himself, will inspire confidence in his fellow men, and will rise 
above the wreck of fortune, while the man without education will 
sink into despondency, degradation and crime. 

As has been said by the Hon. J. D. Pierce, the first Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction in this State, ** We must edneate, or forg^ 
bolts, bars and chains. One system or the other we must adopt; 
there is and can be no alternative. Besides the experience of aO 
the past — of all ages and nations — demonstrates that it is more eco- 
nomical, much less expensive to educate the young and form them 
to high and moral principles and conduct, than to support paupers, 
restrain, imprison and punish aged criminals. If the people of Mi- 
chigan, instead of bequeathing to their children the noble inheritance 
derived from a high-minded, intelligent, moral and religious ances- 
try, wish to see them cast down from that high elevation on which 
they now stand, and become ignorant, debased, and poverty-stricken, 
the dupes of a selfish priesthood, the serfs of an avaricious oligarchy, 
or the fit instruments of an ambitious military despotism, they have 
only to disnaiss their teachers, burn up their books arid school- houses, 
and abrogate all laws for the support of schools, and in a few short 
years the v ork is done.1^ In the same strain, Kent has said — " A 
father who sends his son into the world uneducated, without skill in 
any art or science, does a great injury to mankind, as well as to his 
own family, for he defrauds the community of a useful citizen, and 
bequeaths to it a nuisance." 

That men, without education, cannot long be freemen, is bat too 
well demonstrated in the past history of the world; and a reading* 
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reflectiog, and intellijyreiit people cannot long^ remain slaves. Oor sja- 
tem Qi government imperatively requires intelligence to support it. 
In the eye o£ the law all men are equal. All have an equal voice in 
making (Ij^e law* and in the appointment or election of officers to ez- 
ecnte it. ; In our free country, every variety of questions are con- 
stfintly coming up — some of vast interest and importance, and many 
of the utix^t iotriqaey and complicaiion. Jor the determination of 
tbeae queatiouA, appeals are often made directly to the people, lor 
their jud|$ment, their influence, their signatures and their votes The 
people, as the source of all power, are asked to decide what shall be 
the pubhc policy, and what the law of the land. In order then, that 
wisdom may guide us as a community, intelligence must reside with 
the mass of the people. Every child, as he grows up to manhood, 
must be vested with the power to examine, reflect and determine for 
himself. The power to determine, without the mental discipline and 
information necessary to arrive at correct conclusions, will but lead 
our Republic in the train of those which have gone before, to anar- 
chy and despotism. No place is so well adapted to impart this intel- 
ligence and power as the Public School. Here, all of every nation, 
creed, and condition in life, meet on common ground. Here, the 
spirit of equality, unalloyed, reigns supreme. Here, the paths of 
wisdpn^i of patriotism, and of virtue are pointed out. And here, in 
the public school is the place where the destiny of the American 
republic i$ to be determined. 

The impulse which universal education gives to the mental activ- 
ity of a nation, is beyond all estimate. It is this that has made our 
national.prosperity outstrip that of any other nation or country on the 
globe. What is more morally sublime than to see a whole nation, 
composed of milUovp of bright intellects — each having the whole 
range of science and knowledge placed within his reach by an early 
elementary ^raining^— all pressing eagerly forward, with a reasonable 
prospect of ultimate success, in the pursuit of wordly comfort, wealth 
and fame? What but this has filled our Patent Office at Washing- 
ton, with a wilderness of curious and useful inventions? What but 
this has interlaced our whole country together with plank road8> 
and railroads and canals? What but this has plucked the lightning 
from the heavens, and harnessed it for the race of thought? What 
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bnttbis has brought our original thirteen States vp to thirty-one; 
brought our empire and cinlisation orer the AUeghanies — ^filling up 
the regions of the lakes and the Mississippi valley— and Cnallj car- 
ried them across the Rocky Mountains to the Paeifie, where they 
grreet those of the Islands and the continent of AsiaT What, 
finally, has made this nation great, and this people happy above 
every other people? What has done it all but the Frbb Sghool 
Housi? where the youthful mind is first awakened to a sense of its 
own powers and dignity, and where it has become enamored with 
the pursuit of knowledge. 

Gentlemen — I congratulate you on what you have done. By a 
long course of care and anxiety, the foundations of a noMe system 
have been laid. But the same care, vigilance and anxiety are necessa- 
ry in future, in order that the system may be preserved, and that it 
may be brought out in its full and beautifnl proportions. Grand 
schemes of popular education will profit little, unless the minute de- 
tails of every school and school district are carefully attended to. The 
oflice of School Inspector is not properly filled without labor, and 
men mutt take hold of this subject, who are willing to devote time, and 
to suffer anxieties and perplexities. To this Board the highest of our 
public trusts is committed — the care and formation, and development 
of our public youthful mind. And to what nobler purpose can our 
time and energies be devoted? Yea, what richer rewards for labor 
than this affords— the consciousness of having conferred nntold 
blessing on our countiy and on our race. 

UST OP TSXT BOOKS ADOPTED BT THE BOARD OV EDUCATION OV 9STR0R. 

Town's Spelling Book. 

UcGuffey's Primer, and Eclectic Series of Readers. 
Parker's Rhetorical Reader. 

Davies' Algebra and Geometry, including Davies* Bourdon and 
Legendre. 

Colbum's Mental Arithmetic. 
Greenleaf 's Common School Arithmetic. 
. Willard's School History. 
Willard's Historical Guide. 
Robbm's Outlines of History. 



Mi^cbeirB Series of GeograpUee. 

Wi Us' Grammar. 

Hazeu's DrtiDer. 

Watta on the Mind. 

Mclntjre'a Astronomy and Treatise on the Olobes. 

Parker's First Lessons in Philosophy. 

Parker's Natural Philosophy. 

Gutter's Physiology. 

Parley's First Book of Hstory. 

Brockelsbee'^ Eiemens of M teorology, 

M v> hf w's Book keeping. 

Clarke's Elements ot Drawing. 

Boot's Writing Scries, and Mathews' Penmanship. 



UNION SCHOOLS. 



This class of schools in our State are established in the villages* 
• They are under the same system, and governed mainly by the same 
general laws. Reports are received from i ht- directors in ch r^« of 
these schools, public money is distributed a >d other moneys raised 
in the same manner. The reports of the directors, however, in ac* 
eordance with the blaik forms heretofore distributed, have not inclu- 
ded any general account of thtir situation nrui progress. This cam 
only be attained in two way^: — either by personal visitation, or by 
reports prepared by the school ofiicerfl or teachers, and transmitted 
to the office of Superintendent of Public Instruc ion. In complianco 
with the solicita ton of the ^Superintendent, Mr. Wright, of the Bat- 
tle Creek Union School, has furnished the following c« mmunication* 

The officers and teachers ot U. ion Schools, Hhh< ugh they are not 
required by the law to take thin trouble, will aid materially in advaa- 
eingthe interests of this clf&ss of schools throughout th* State, by 
fiirni«hing this information. It is most dedrabie that the teachers 
should do this, accompanying their general account of the schoolt 
with such hints and suggtstions as n^ay aid in the perfection of the 
system. In order to make them available tVr putlicatiui in the 
Superintenden .'«« report to the leg slatnre, (aod governor, each alter* 
Hi^ year,) they should be forwarded as early as the first of Decern** 
ber in each year. 
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BATTLE CREEK UlTIOlf SCHOOL. 

Hon. Franois W. Shearman, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

To present clearly and faithfully the condition of the Union School 
of this place, its advancement, and the causes which resist or retard 
its improvement, is the object of this report. In reviewing the past 
and comparing the interest that is now felt, the union of feeling 
which exists, and the efforts that are being made for the promotioB 
of the cause of Education, with the condition of this school one year 
ago, with the apathy and indifference then witnessed, a great improre- 
ment may be seen, which is due to the efforts of the friends of uni- 
versal education to make this school what it should be. To bring 
the means of obtaining a thorough and practical education within the 
reach of every member of the rising generation, is the noblest object 
to which any community ever directed their efforts. And it is bat 
justice to the mass of the people of Battle Creek, to say that they 
manifest a spirit that augers well for the permanency of the institu- 
tion established here. The greater part are thoroughly awake to the * 
work, and are willing to co operate with their teachers and school 
officers, in every laudable effort to roll on the wheels of educational 
reform; the beauties of the graded school are becoming apparent, for 
through its influences the means of knowledge are brought within 
the reach of all, and at a trifling expense; hence the necessity of 
sending children abroad to be educated is removed, for equal ad- 
vantages can be obtained at home. 

Whenever parents enlist with heart and hand in the cause of Ed- 
ucation, their efforts are always crowned with success; and to secure 
tile prosperity of any cause, the concentrated efforts and influence of 
Ibe public are essential; but the effect of such a union is most read- 
ily perceived in the workings of a school; it places the teacher in his 
ti»ue position; it enables him to discharge his duties with tJhe assu- 
rance of being sustained in whatever is right; he lays out his worit 
and forms his plans wiih reference to his school, instead of his p«t^ 
rons; and whenever the public voice is raised in favor tf a school, 
all feelings of insubordination are destroyed among the scbolars, and 
a perfect harmony ^iih the teacher, parents and scholars is secured 
without which a school is only a school in name. 
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The iUport ^ the Direotor shows 670 scholars in the district, be- 
tween tbe ages of four and eigbteeu; aa inorease of 60 since the last 
nqxnrl; 498 iioholsrs have entered school this terjs, comnMtDcing 8ept 
18^, 1962; 36 nott-resideiit scholars are in attendaneei psyiag at 
the rale of '$2,60 per term of 15 weohs. The school is «nder the 
anperittteadeace of the Priocipali who attends to the general elsssifi* 
oatioo and discipfiDe of the sebool, and is assisted bj fonr ftunsle 
toachers^ whose quidtflcations and experience enable tbem to rank 
among the first class of teachers; also by four monitors, who work 
from one to fire hours each, a dar, holding certificates from the 
township board. Confidence appears to exist between tho teachers 
and scholarst and our whole system is chsracterieed with harmony. 
The discipline is strict, but as yet the Principal , who is now work- 
ing npon his second year iu this school, has not indicted a blow upon 
any of his scholars, neither has one been expelled or suspended from 
sdiool. While we hold that the rod may be properly used in main* 
taining order, we believe it should be the last resort-r-we rejoice to 
•think that the old system of '*floi^ng" is growing into disrepute — 
that bodily sufferiag must be infiioted in order to secure obedience 
seems revolting; indeed, the case must be an isolated one, that the 
finer feelings can nc^ be moved» and a sense of right made to prevail, 
without lesorting to barbarous methods. A strict account of the 
deportment of each scholar is k(^t and presented to the paftroas at 
tl» close oC each term, which ha^ been sufficient thus far in keeping 
tiho students within the limits of our school regulations The ad«v 
vwcement of our scbooi is evident from the nature, of the studies 
pursued and the interest taken on the partof the scholar. We have 
eja^ses the' present term in Latin, Qreek, Fiencb, Elementary Geom< 
eti^i and Legendi Elementary and Higher Algebra* Common School 
and Bigher Arithmetic^ Physiology, Philosophy^ History, and the 
kwer branches usually taught in Schools. Drawmg faaeheen prae- 
tieed U>r a few months with good success; a few speciiliens of which 
I send you. Exercises in Declamation and Composition are had 
wecUy* The exiercises in Composition are directed to the support 
of Mo semi-monthly papers^ known as the Union Gem, coodncted 
1^ the young ladies, and the Friend of Improvement, sonduoted by 
the young men. Singing is pi'aeticed at the opening of school, and 
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atreoeM. Olanes for the benefit of those prqMriiig to teadi ue 
ioHDed daring the Spring and Fall terns* BTentog sehoola an 
opened for the inetraction oi the nnclassified and tfioae who cannot 
attend the day school, and the progress made in then is fiatteiifly. 
The instructions of snch is gratuitooSf and the effects derived ave 
salutary upon the school A hr greater interest is takmiy and thor- 
oughness is characterized in all the studies pursued. If a leason is 
kMt an opportunity is given for the student to learn it, and to receife 
the necessary instructions. 

The evening schools are superintended by the Principal, who if 
assisted by his advanced class of students. Thus giving them an 
opportunity of putting in practice the theoiy they learn. And the 
results witnessed from this mode of instruction causes us to believe 
that the monitor system would work as effectually in our land as in 
many of the old countries, which, if generally adopted, would gfvie 
a new impetus to our schools; the graduates of which would be nchlj 
prepared for the responsible and exalted station of teachers, and by 
combining the practice with the theory learned, the principles of th^ 
sciences pursued would be fixed, never to be erased — the mind wouM 
receive a discipline that could not be obtained from books, and such 
as would prepare it for meeting the different phases of life. 

The daily attendsnce of our scholars is far better at present than 
at any former time, and yet, irregularity and tardiness are as formerly 
the most grievous evils, and the most difficult to oounteracti with 
which the tescher has to contend. ParenU are too apt to think that 
if they retain a child from school, he is the only sufferor; and from 
this erroneous view, are inclined to keep a child from his stndiea a 
day, or a part of a day, to perform some trifling amount of labor thai 
had better go undone — or, to gratify some scheme of pleasure, that 
should have been abandoned rather than have a school retarded by 
scholars who are unable to retain their proper position in class <n 
the account of lessons lost, or to leave a scholar discouraged and 
embarrassed, as must be the situation of one who is irregular or 
tardy in atlendmce ; but this is an evil that cannot be overcome only 
by eletating the standard of education and by making our aehoola 
a pleassnt resort. The location of our house is as pleasant as could he 
found or even desired, widi ground suffldent for recreation and w«lkii» 
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iiiid for tbe evUiTation of flow«n aad shmbbery, wbtcli hu boom 
trnproved sufficiently to sbow tbe infitieoce sneb will exert in eootli*> 
kg tbe rongb temper and increasing a general amiability, wbicb ik 
wfaftt arbitrary rales could never accomplisb. A refined taste is e8« 
•ential, wbicb requires neatness and order to perfect it; a scbool bonse, 
ornamented witb cbarts and school apparatus, witb a yard decorated 
with flowers and shrubbery, will be found to prove great aids to a 
•cbool. Oar building, which was thought to be ample in size, proves 
Insufficient for the accomodation of all who would be glad to patron- 
Ike oar scbool. We have a branch school for the accomodation of 
Ihe younger scholars, situated at a distance from the main school— 
and yet our building is crowded, and we are under the necessity of 
debarrlDg many from nei4;hboriDg districts of attending our school. 

8ince my last report, the districts have secured maps and charts 

for teaching and illustrating Physiology, Chemistry, History, Chi- 

rography, Geography, nnd tbe elementary sounds of the letters, and 

We are confident that the dis^trict would derive a far greater benefit 

^from the township libraries were they divided and placed under tbe 

Immediate control of the respective districts. The object of tbe 

law in making provisions for libraries must have been for the general 

diffasion of knowledge, not only among adults, but among those 

preparing for the duties of life. The mere aequisition of tbe art of 

reading is of no avail to a^ person unless he puts that art into prae- 

lice; and this cannot be done without books; and as reading gives a 

leoastHnt and vigorous impulse to tbe mind, and is as necessary to ita 

kealthful action as food is to tbe body, tbe means for the practice 

tts wtsll as the art should be placed within tbe reach of every scholar 

wider the same aupervisiona Tbe intelligent, where libraries are 

^ttacLfd to the district, do consider them a valuable acquisition to 

llie school Tbe schools of some of our neighboring States boast 

0f as valuable collections of books as are found, and those which are 

«s well read. A great interest is taken in securing the best uf stan- 

tdard works, such as will be useful for future study. 

By mnking the libraries permanent, witb general regulations (or 
preserving and keeping tbcrm in order, and throwing the responsibil- 
ities upon each district, tbe schods of this Btate would soon be en- 
doiwed with libraries that will compare witb any otber State; aad ea- 
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pedally do oar Union Schools need a permanent collection of bocbi^ 
for, in order to obtain the treasury of History and the Jbeauty of pc^ 
etry and eloquence^ works must be read and reviewed. And if 
behalf of oar schools we woald earnestly solicit yoar influence, to 
enable us to have our institution endowed with that portion of the 
township libraries to which our number of scholars entitle as to re- 
ceiTCt feeling assured that the interests of our school could not b^ 
promoted more effectually than by such an act. 

a WRIGHT, 
Clerk of the District Board,. 
UmoK ScHOoi., Battle Creek, Nor. 29th, 1852. 



ypSILANTI UNION SCHOOL. 

TERMS AND VACATIONS. 

The year is divided into two terms of twenty-two weeks each, and 
each term into two quarters of eleven weeks. 

The year closes the twenty ^third of June, followed by a vacation 
of six weeks. 

At the close of the third quarter, there will be a public examina- 
tion find exhibition, which will take place this year, on the fifths 
sixth and seventh of April, at which time, also, literary lectures are 
expected from gentlemen from abroad. ' . 

T£&MS OP TUITION PJ£R QUARTSR. , 

Primary Department, $2 00 

Common English branches, _ t 50 

Common English, with one high English branch, — 3 00 

Common English, with two or more high English branches,. . 3 bp 

Languages, « ^ 4 00 

Music, with use of piano extra, 9 00 

Painting and Drawing, extra, 2 00 

Tuition is required quarterly in advance. 

Board may be had in good families and in houses convenient if> 
flie Seminary, from 10 to 12 shillings per weeL 

COURSE OF STUDIES. 

FRXPARATORT. i 

Orthography, Reading, Penmanship, Modem Geography, Onn- 
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mar. Arithmetic, written and mental, Geography of the Hearens^ 
ttistory of the United States, and Analysis. 

^ 7IR8T TXAR. 

Frist — Higher Arithmetic, Advanced Grammar, Ancient Geog- 
raphy. 

Second — Algebra, begun. Higher Arithmetic, Advanced Gram- 
mar. 

Third — Book Keeping, Algebra, finished. Syntax and Prosody. 
• Fourth — Bourdon, begun, Physiology, Botany. 
' Composition during the year, Parker s Aid. 

SECOND TBAR. 

' First — Bourdon, finished. Botany, Geometry. 
Second — Geometry, finished, History, Rhetoric. 
Third — Trigonometry, History, Rhetoric. 
Fourth — Calculus, History, Logic. 
Composition during the year, Parker's Aid. 

THIRD TEAR. 

First— Surveying, Geology and Mineralogy, Mental Philosophy. 
Second — Chemistry, Mental Philosophy, Natural Phibsophy. 
Third — Natural Philosophy, Astronomy Agricultural Chemistry. 
Fourth — Astronomy, Moral Science, Biements of Criticism. 

' The officers of this Institution intended to establish a school which 
should aflPord advantages equal to any Academy or Seminary in the 
land, and furnish for those wishing an education, every facility for 
obtaining a thorough and critical course of instruction. For this pur- 
pose they have purchased the large and commodious building recent- 
ly occupied by Elder Moore, as a Seminary; and under the present 
Organization, have had a school in successful operation for more than 
two years, and to render instruction more systematic and thoroagh> 
a course of studies has been prepared, which, together with Music, 
Pointing, Drawing and the Modem Languages, make up a very ex- 
tended course of education. In addition to the English course pro- 
posed above, great attention is paid in prepmng young men for 
College, and much time and labor devoted to instmetion in tlie Modem 
Lttjpiages. 

t Toong Ladies, if they prefer, can omit the higher mathemalics, 
M-Oalettlns, Surveying, and also Agriottltural Chemistry^ a^d give 
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their attention more fully to Music, Painting, Drawing and the Lan- 
guages; but it is not expected that youa^ gentlemen who may tak« 
the course will make any offset, by substituting any acqulremeni in 
the place of Mathematics. 

The Teachers will pay every attention to the intellectual cultttre^ 
tjie habits and morals of young pupils, so that parents from abroad 
may, with the utmost confidence, confide to the institution the eduoar 
tion of their children. 

We have adopted as few rules as possible for the government of 
our dchool, but these few we intend to enforce. We expect pnpili 
will be governed by their own sense of propriety; and when their 
proprieties are properly pointed out, we think there are few who wi 
not conform to our regulations. It is desired that no young lady or 
gentleman may enter the Institution unless she or he is williag !• 
conform strictly to our rules. 



ALBION FEMALE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE AND 

WESLEY AN SEMINARY. . 

Albion, Dec. 7th, lH5t. 

Hon. F. W. Shearman, 

Superintendent of Publk Instrudwn: 

Dbar Sir : — ^In presenting you the annual report of the Albioi 

Female Collegiate Institute and the Wesleyan Seminary, we take 

great pleasure in saying that the past year has been one of unusual 

prosperity in these Institutions. The number of students in the Sei»- 

inary is four hundred and twenty-four, of which one hundred %sbA 

eighty-seven are females, and two hundred and thirty-seven are malea 

The number m the Female Collegiate Institute is sixty. They art 

classified as follows : 

Senior Class, 5 Junior Class, W 

Middle Class, 10 Preparatory Class, 19 

The Faculty consists of %,ye male Professors with three AasiaUiilii^ 

and three female Teachers. 

A majority of the students in the Seminary are porautng eitli^t 

the ancient or modern languages, or the higher English branebeft 

We have a freshman class of fifteen, most of whom will be prepared 

to enter the University at Aan Arbor, in advance, the coming nmmt 

mer. 
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The government of the Institutions is designed to be mild, but 
strict and unifonn. Under this regimen the year has passed away 
witjiout a single expulsion, and almost without reproof. 

Please find accompanying this a copy of our rules, and also the 
afinaal <*4rcular. 

Our Library, Cabinet, and Apparatus are receiving constant acces* 
BiOQS, though they are certainly small in comparison with what they 
should be. 

Tea hours and a half per day, including the evening, are devoted 
to study and recitation, though many of the students devote from 
twelve to fifteen. 

We consider the success of our endowment by scholarships as 
morally certain. We have found the friends of Female Collegiate 
Sdueation throughout the State more willing to co-operate with ms 
ki this enterprise than we at first dared to hope; and yet, like all sin- 
ilar enterprises, it has had its difficulties and discouragements. 

We shall be most happy at any time to receive any suggestions 
from yourself, touching our finances or any of the interests of the 
Institutions. 

As our previous reports have been full, and as the State Commit- 
tee is also to report for the current year, we forbear further remarks, 
preferring that others who are very competent and disinterested jud- 
ges should represent us, than to represent ourselves. 

With the highest regards, 
Allow me to subscribe myself 

Truly yours, 

C. T. HINMAN, 
For ike liustees. 



ar-LAWS OF THE WESLSTAN SSMINART AND ALBION FEMALE COLLSOLA.TS 

INSTITUTE. 

It is expected that all members of the Seminary will observe the 
following rules: 

1 . To rise in the morning at the ringmg of the bell, sweep and 
Adjust their rooms, and assemble in the chapel for prayers, morning 
sod evening, at the tolling of the appropriate bells. 

2. During the hours of study to dispense with all conversation. 
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such as maj be heard from room to room — ^all visitiDg, music, loud 
reading oi deciamatioD, and aot uaneceiisanly to be abseot from their 
rooms, Qor to leave the common iriihout permission from one of the 
officers. 

3. During the hours of recess, to indulge in no hallooing, loud 
talking, running, jumping, whistling, nor other disturbances in the 
rooms or halls of the tiemmary. 

4. To perform all duties assigned by the officers, dilligently to 
'mprore the hours of study, and on being noufied by the' bell to at- 
tend recitations, lectures or other exercises, to repair wiihout delay, 
to the rooms appointed. 

5. Semiannually to attend to the duties of a public examinatton, 
and an exhibition at the close of the Wmter Term. 

6. As a precaution against fire, to supply their rooms each wilh a 
pail of water before retiring lo rest. 

7. Not to mark, cut, nor in any other way to injure the buildings, 
f(^ces, I'urniture, or apparatus of the Seminary. 

8. Not to throw ashes, dirt, water, nor any filthy materials from 
the windows of the Summary. 

9. To retire at ten o'clock P. M. To add no fuel to their respect- 
ive fires after half past nine io the evening, and in no case to carry 
fire from room to room, except in a fire scoup, or by the means of a 
lamp or candle. 

10. To pay lespectful deterence to the officers of the Semioarpv 
and in all social intercourse to preserve a correct and becoming de- 
portment. 

1 1. Totally to abstain from playing at games of chance in the 
Seminary, or elsewhere, and also from all trespasses on the nghts or 
the property of the citizens of Albion. 

12. To observe cleanliness in their rooms, and neatness in their 
persons and apparel. 

13. Not to enter the kitchen, mntry, bake nor wash rooms, unless 
so directed. 

14. At the ringing of the bell lor meals, to assemble m the Dioing 
Hall, without confttsi<H;i or disorder, and take the seats aasigned 
them by the steward. To make no noise nor disturbance at table, ts 
wait for religious services, and to retire in good order when dismisaed. 
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15. To Ttrit no taverns, groceries, nor other public pUoes, tat 
pleiunire or enteriiiiiinettt. To naie no iatotioatiiig liqoorsi to {nddgo 
in no smoking in ^be Setninary, and to use no proteie nor YvigKt 
language of anf description. 

10, Strictly to obsenre tbe Christian .Sabbaih» to make no noiia 
nor disturbance on that day, not to go abroad into the fields or viD* 
age, nor to collect at each other's rooms urithout permission. AIso^ 
to attend church in the morning and afternoon, at such places as they 
may choose, or as their parents or gnardnns may JUrect 

17. To carry no fire arms, deadly weapons, nor gunpowder on 
the Seminary premises. 

18. To admit officers of the Institution to their rooms at any time. 

19. The sexes not to visit each other's rooms or halls in any caso 
whatever. 

20. Not to leave town in term time widiout the consent of the 
Principal, and not to be absent from a recitation without the consent 
of the teacher of the class. 

RXMABKS. 

1. Students may enter the Institution for any length of time desi- 
rable, but no tuition fees are to be received for less than half a quar- 
ter. Payment for board and tuition must be made quarterly in 
advance ; but in case a student is obliged to leave on account of 
sickness, the money will be refunded. The faculty are not at liberty 
to give instruction longer than one week to any student who neglects 
to pay his tuition bill, or to procure in writing a responsible voucher 
for the payment of the same, at the close of the quarter. 

2. Bills of merit and demerit are constantly kept of each student 
— the former showing the excellencies of each in his recitations and 
general conduct — the latter the deficiencies and delinquencies of each 
in his respective duties. Parents and guardians will receive a copy 
of these bills at the close of each quarter. 



CLINTON INSTITUTE, 1862. 

The Clinton Institute received its very ample Academical Charter, 
and was founded in 1850. It is located m the village of Mt. Glem- 
"^us, the county seat of Macomb county, a flourishing place, nineteen 

23 
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rnOBB BQrth-elf( of Detroiti and of omj acoeis by sieanbott, jmd 
pliakioad. The bvikUng i« oommodtoiii^ being eaitabfe in iU ar- 
nafraoeBto Inr (he aeoomModatloii of a laige wuBber of pupib. 

The location is both pleasant and healthlU; ihe moral and social 
JiiiMBneB of the commuaRy will compare frironUy wUh any in die 

nans AMD YACaxIOSB. 

The Academical year is diyided into Three Sesaioas of fiflbeeaL weeks 
each, which, with the yaoalions» will oocnr as in the foUowi^g 

cAuufOAB vea 185^-53. 
1652. Ang. 31, Tuesday — Commencement of Fall Seasion. 
Oct 21, Thursday— Middle of FaU Session. 
Dec 9« Thursday— End of Fall Session. 

Winter Tacation, eleven days. 
Dec. 21, Tuesday — Commencement of Winter Session. 
1869. Feb. 10, Thursday— Middle of Winter Session. 
March 31, Thursday — End of Wmter Sessi<HL 

Spring yacation, eleren days. 
April 12, Tuesday — Commencement of Spring Session. 
June 2d, Thursday-— Middle of Spring Session. 
July 21, Thursday — ^End of Spring Session. 

Summer yacation of six weeks. 

TUITtOir, BOA&D, AC. 

Slementary Branches, per Session, $3 00 

Oemmon English do 4 00 

Higher do do 5 00 

Latin, Greek and French do OO 

Music, Extra, do _ 8 00 

Use of Piano, do 2 50 

The aboye rates of tuition, if estimated by the quarter, of eleyeo 
weeks, would be — 

Elementary Branches, _f2 26 

Common English, 3 00 

Higher do 8 75 

Latin, Greek and French, 4 60 

Tuition is payable at the middle of the Session. No dedne- 
duction is made for absence, except in cases of protracted sickness. 
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Board, with incidentala, can be proqured in the Tillage, from 11,60 
to^lKlfOO pftr wedc. 

. ParaUs and Quardiana axe adfiaed, with a Titfw to the advavce- 
Meatof the atnden^ that he be pwmitted to eater at the Ooau a e aee 
ment or &9iddleof the Session; aad he should not be allo#ed to 
leaie befiwe its close. Stodents, howevw, ean be adnutled a4 any 
time dat»g4he Session, and remain until aiteh taoM aa they. aHqf be 
eaEQued by the Principal. 

oooaaa of iNSTauoTioisr. 
The method of instruction is desiicned to be thorough aad priaet>> 
eal, embracing those branches of study u^ual in an Academical 
course* or necessary to a preparaticA for the active duties of life. 
The Student is advanced as rapidly aa an aocusate knowledge of his 
studies will permit, and every effort is made to educate the mind el 
the piqpil to baUts of self-reliance and cqncentrative thon^^i. 

NUM^na 09 STUDBNTS-— SUMMABT, 

Gentlemen, 88 

Ladies,.. 80 

Total, 1(53 

Aggregate of Terms, 241 

PAIMART DBPARTMBNT. 

This department engages the attention of aa experienced instruc- 
tresa The course of instruction is preparatory to that in the Aca- 
demical Department, and is pursued during a period of three sessions. 
The following are the Text Books used, which are the Elementary 
works of the same series emplbyed in the Academical course: 

McGuffey's series of Beading Books, Denman's Student's Spelling 
Book, Davies' Primary Table Book, Davies' First Lessons in Arith- 
metic, Olney's Primary Geography, Olney's Quarto Geography, 
Bullion's First Lessons in Grammar, Comstock's Primary Phibsophy, 
Mrs. Lincoln's Primary Botany. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

During the last week in each session the students are examined, 
strictly and impartially, in the studies pursued by them during the 
session. No student will be deemed in good standing who absents 
himself from an exammation without having been previously excused. 



OOYBIUniBlfT. 

The government of the Institation is designed to be odd aoA pa* 
rental^ yet is exercised with finuaess and oinnimspection. 

Adailf aecountis kept of the oondact and aeholsnh^ of eaeh stu- 
deai ad of Us altendanoe ttpon tke regidar or general exerdses of 
tkeaAool: 

A snounaiy of these items determines the standbg of eaeh atndent 
Nbindiridail will be retained a member of the school, who, by haHts 
of indolence, or a conrse of conduct at yariance with the objects of 
the Institutiony exerts an inflttence nnikvorable to the presenration of 
good order and good morals. 

BT-LAWS AND HOimS OF STUDY. 

1. The hours of study are regulated by the Principal ; and every 
student ahsU attend at the Academy during school hours, if requested 
so to do. 

2. Devotional exercises are had each morning in the HaD, and 
every student, unless specially exeused by an Instructor, shall punc- 
tually attend this exerdse. 

3. It is expected that every student will attend public worship on 
(he Sabbath, at such church as his parent or guardian may desire. 

CONDUCT OF STUDEIVTS. 

!• The conduct of students towards each other, their Instructor, 
and indeed towards all men, is to be regulated by those plain rules of 
common sense, politeness, honor and religion, which are deemed 
bmding upon the members of every free, Milightened and virtuous 
community. 

2. They are to refrain from everything improper, and to use all 
lawful means to prevent and expose every violation of the laws of 
dod and the land in which they live, and whatever is at varience with 
the objects of the InstitutioB of which they are members. 

3. It shvUi be the duty of every student^ promptljr to conform to 
every lawful requisition of those vested in the executive authority of 
the Institution, authorized by the relation in which they stand to the 
students as his instructors, counsellors, and guardiaas. 

4. No student may absent himself from any examinatioD, recita- 
tion, or required exercise, without having been previouriy excused 
—•and whenever he may have an exeuse for any apparent violation 
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of tlie rules of the InstitiitioDy it diall be his duty volmituily tooffinr 
the same without unneceistiy delay* 

5. Ml daofages done the Aoademy building, or any property be* 
longing thereto* by any student of the same, shall be immediately 
repaired by such student, or at his expense. 

Board of Thisteea — ^William Jenny, David Shook» Henry D. Ter- 
ry, Esq., Il^T. A. K Math^, Rot. Henry Worthington, 

Ojficen a/ 1^ j?oanf— WilHam Jenney, President; Henry D. Ter- 
ry, Secretary; David Shook, Treasurer. 

Board of Visiiors — Her. Daniel C, Jacokes, Bey. Edward Magee, 
Hon. R. P. Eldredge, David M. Price, Esq., A. S. Robertson, Esq.; 
William M. Campbell, Esq., Hon. P. B. Thurston. 



REPORT OF THE TRUBTBBB OF THE OLIVET IMBnTOTE. 

To.F. W. Shearman, Esq., 

SuperinUntUnt of Pvblic £utrfictum: 

The trustees, in submitting their annual report, respectluUy repre- 
sent, that the condition of the Institute remains much the same as at 
our last report. 

Dur||ig the year ending with the present term, five instructor 
have been regularly employed, and about two hundred pupils have 
received instruction in the usual variety of studies included in our 
course. 

A new chapel has been erected and is now nearly ready for occu- 
pancy, which has involved the Board in liabilities to the amount of 
about 1800,00. No serious embarrassment to thei^ operations, hew- 
ever, .is apprehended from these liabilitities, the saleable lands of 
the Institute, with such other means as are in prospect^ being more 
than sufficient to liquidate all debts. 

A teachers' class, consisting of nearly fifty, has been conducted 
through a thorough review of the various branches usually taught 
in common schools, accompanied with a course of practical lectures 
on teaching. 

The entire amount of property held by the Board, consisting of 
buildings, village lots, a small quantity of wild land, library, appar- 
ratus, 4c., may be estimated at between |6,000 and 97,000. It is 
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ihe purpose of the Tnutees, as soon as suitable arraDgements can be 
made for the purpose, to prosecute a plan for the permanent endow- 
ment of the Institute. No pains will be spared to render it one of 
the best institutions in our State. Its prospects were never more 
flattering. 
Bespectfullj submitted. 

E. N. BARTLBTT, 
Bemtaryqf Board rf Ihi^ees vf Olivd As^tute. 
Olivet, Nov., 1862. 



VERMONTVILLE ACADEMY. 

YxBMOHTviLLE, Eaton Co., Nov. 24, 1852. 
lb th$ SiqminttiidsiU qf Puiiie JhUnuAm: 

8iB— You are hereby informed that the prospects of the Vermont- 
ville Academical Association are again in a flattering conation. 
For the last two years the InstitaUon had lain almost dormant; but 
during the past summer the Trustees invited the former Principal, 
Bev. W. U. Benedict, again to take charge of it 

The number of Students at present is 38. Some three or four 
others have places engaged. This is about all that can well be ac- 
commodated. Our Academic building is 40 by 30 feet, two stories 
high, but is not entirely finished. Many of our Students, struggling 
with poverty, labor for their board. Had we accommodations for 
students to bosrd themselves, our number would probably soon be 
doubled. 

We very much need some aid in procuring suitable apparatus for 
fflustrating &e Natural Sciences. In what more profitable way 
could the State mvest a small fraction of her funds than in aidmg 
our Academic Institutions in procuring Maps, Globes, and other al- 
most indispensable fixtures? Cannot the State aid this Institutimi 
some in this way? 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

W. U. BENEDICT, 

Clerk of TrwUts. 
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KALAMAZOO LITERARY INSTITUTE. 

To thelHon. F. W. Sbkabmak, 

Superintendent of PvUic Jkeimciion: 
DsAB Sib — ^The Kalamaasoo Literarj Institute, incorporated in 
1833, for some time suspended operations on accoont of the location 
of a branch of the UniTersity in this place. Last year instructioB 
was resumed. Our course of study may be learned from the ac- 
companying catalogue. 

The number of students entered since the commencement of the 
present year b 70, which will probably be increased to nearly a hui<* 
dred daring the year. The number of Instructors is four. Their 
salary and the inddental expenses of instruction $1,700. Income 
from tudtion about 9900. The $800 to defray the balance of the 
expenses of instruction, is drawn from fimds subsribed for that pur- 
pose. Our building is large, 104 by 40, and not enturely finished; 
but tihe work of finishing' is progressing. Our prospect for an en- 
largement of operations is flattering, and preparations are making 
for a liberal collection of permanent funds. A vote has been passed 
by the trustees, to petition the Legislature, during their next session, 
for an enlargement of corporate powers, so as to enable them to con- 
fer degrees. A majority of our students are classical students. We 
have supported, during the past year, three-fourths of a college 
course, and belieye the interests of education will be advanced by 
making the course complete. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

J. A B. STONE. 
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TO SUPERVISORS AND SCHOOL 0FFICBIR8. 

Am ibe accompanying documents to the report of 1852, were not 
frtited tiD the close of the session of the Legislatare, it is thought 
advisable to add to them the act of the Legislature relatire to the 
flull tai, passed Feb. 14th, 1853, which is now as follows: The 
<diuige was made, in consequence of the passage of the tax law of 
die last session, one mill being equal under it, to three mills, which 
tax fttHHls the requirement of the revised constitution, for schools: 

AN ACT to amend an act entitled ''an act to amend section one 
hundred and seven of chapter fi fty-eight of the revised statutes of 
Mebteen hundred and Ifbrty-six, and the acts amendatory thereto, 
relative to primary schools," approved A^ril seventh, eighte«n 
hundred and fifty-one. 

Sbotion 1. The People of the State of Michigan enact, That an 
act entitled <'an act to amend section one hundred and seven, of 
chapter fifty-eight of the revised statutes of eighteen hundred and 
forty-six, and the acts amendatory thereto, relative to primary 
schools/' approved April seventh, eighteen hundred and fifty-one, 
be and the same is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

**Seo. 107. The supervisor shall also assess upon the taxable pro- 
perty of his township, one mill upon each dollar of the valuation 
thereof in each year; snd twenty-five dollars of the same shall be 
applied for the purchase of the books for the township library, and 
the remainder thereof shall be apportioned to the several districts in 
the township, for the support of schools therein; and the same shall 
be eollected and returned iu the same manner as provided in section 
one hundred and six of chapter fifty-eight of the revised statutes of 
eighteen hundred and forty-six; and all school taxes returned for 
aoa-payment shall be collected in the same manner as State and 
oottDty taxes." 
See. 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 
Approved February 14, 1853. 
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For more immediate and general information, see the memorial 
relative to the divinonof the school moneys, and the reports of the 
educational committees of the Legidatnre. 

UHIVSBSITT Aim NOKMAL SCHOOL. 

In addition to the laws relating to the Nonnal School and the Uni- 
yersitj, as found in the hound report issued firom this Office last year,, 
to the school officers, the following acts were passed last session: 

AN ACT relative to the Universiiy Interssl Fund. 

Sicnoii 1. The People of the State of Michigan enact, That the 
Auditor General be required to credit the University Fund with ihe 
entire amount of the interest that has accrued since the thirty-first 
day of December last, and that may hereafter accrue, upon the wl^de. 
amount of XTniversity lands sold, or that may be hereafter sold, and 
te draw his warrant upon the State Treasurer^ which he is hereby 
required to pay to the treasurer of the University, upon his applica- 
tion therefor, firom time to time, as the said interest so credited may 
accrue and be received. 

Sec. S. This act is hereby limited in its operations to the period of 
two years from and after the thirty-first day of December, eighteen 
hundred and fifl;y-two. 

Approved February 12, 1853. 



AN ACT making appropriations for the State Normal School 

Section 1. The People of the State qf Michigan enact That the 
moneys arising from the swamp lands heretofore sold by the general 
government, not exceeding thirty thousand dollars, are hereby ap- 
propriated to the State Normal School endowment fund. 

Sec. 2. The State Treasurer shall annually, for the period of two 
years, transfer from the general fund to the Normal School interest 
fund, the sum of two thousand dollars; which sum is hereby appro- 
priated to the Normal School interest fund, and shall be drawn 
from the Treasury in the manner now prt>vided by law in relation i<y 
that fund. 

Sec 3. That the sum of three thousand dollars be and the same 
is hereby appropriated from the general fund to the Noimal School 
interest fund; which sum may be expended in the purchase of boolcs 
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and* apparatus, and in fencing and improring the Kormal School 
gtounds. 

Approred February 14, 1853. 



TO COUNTY CLERKS. 

The act establishing the State Normal School, (Sec. 8,) requires 
that aa soon as the School is readj to receive pupils, the Superintend 
dent of Public Instruction shall notify the County Clerks of thefiM^t, 
and that in addition he shall give notice by publication in some news- 
paper published in each Senatorial District The law relatmg to 
Senatorial Districts having been changed, has rendered it impossible 
to give the notice. The clerks of the various counties (to whom a 
copy of this report is transmitted) are notified of the &ct that the 
{formal School is ready to receive pupils and commenced its first 
regular session on the 29th of March, 1853. 

The school year will be divided into two terms; the first commen* 
cing the last Tuesday of March, and continuing seventeen weeks; 
the second commencing the first Tuesday of October, and continuing* 
twenty-three weeks. 

The course of studies will comprise mental and written arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, plane and spherical trigonometry and surveying, 
geography, natural philosophy, meteorology, chemistry, mental phi- 
losophy, political economy, reading, orthography, penmanship, book* 
keeping, English grammar, rhetoric, Spanish, French, Greek and 
Latin. There will also b^ a course of study m the arts of Husband- 
ry and Agricultural Chemistry. The classical course will be taken 
at the option of the student. Those appointed by members of the' 
House of Representatives to a membership in the School, will pay 
one dollar at the beginning of each term, or two dollars if they pur- 
sue the classical course. All others preparing to teach will pay a 
moderate tuition, varying according to studies pursued. Students 
preparing for College, and those not intending to be teachers will be 
received at usual rates. Candidates will be admitted to the high- 
er classes upon passing an examination in 'the studies of the lower. 
Board can be obtained m respectable families, on reasonable terms. 
Pupils are required to be present at the begmnmg of the term. 
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Eaok member of the House of Representatives is authorixM to 
appoint twe pupils (one of each sex) in his representative jUstridi 
who will be admitted to the School upon his written recommendalioB 
to the Principal, Mr. A. & WelcL 



MEMORIAL to the Legislature relative to a division ol the Schod 

Fund. 

lb the ffanorabU, the SenaUa/nd Bimie of R^prtBenMmi of the StiU 
of Michigan^ in Legulaiurt assembled: 

We, the undersigned Citizens of Michigan, respectfully represeit 
to your Honorable Body, that we have labored, and are still laboriif 
under grievances to which neither Justice nor Patriotism reqdbe 
longer submission on our part, without an efifort for their removal. 

We, your Petitioners, wish to represent to your Honorable Body, 
that notwithstanding the Constitution guarantees liberty of conscieiKie 
to every citizen of our State, yet our Public School laws, compel us 
to violate our conscience, or deprive us unjustly of our share of the 
Public School funds, and also impose on us taxes for the support of 
iM^hools, which, as a matter of conscience, we cannot allow our child- 
ren to attend. 

To convince your Honorable Body of the magnitude of these 
grievances, we have but to refer you to the fact, that in the cities of 
Monroe and Detroit alone, there are educated at the expense of their 
parents, and charitable contributions, some twenty-five hundred of 
our children. Your petitioners might bear longer their present grioT- 
ances, hopmg that our fellow citizens would soon discover the injuatiee 
done to us by the present School Laws, and that the love of public 
justice for which they are distingtdshed, would prompt them to pro- 
test against laws which are self-evidently a violation of liberty of 
conscience, a liberty which is equally dear to every American citi- 
zen; but as the new Constitution requires that free schools be estab- 
Kshed in every district of our State, and as the present Legislature 
will be called upon to act upon the School subject, your petitionos 
eonsider that their duty to themselves, their duty to their children, 
and their duty to their country, the liberties of which they are mor- 
ally and religiously bound to defend, as well as their duty to their 
God, require that they apprise your Honorable Body of the oppies* 
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riye i^tare of our. prp^ent School laws, the injiiitm of whidi is 
equaled only by the laws of Sn^laQd> which eompel the people of all 
denominatioiia to rapport a chiLrch« the doctrines of which they do 
not believe 

Towr petitioners would not wish to be understood as being opposed 
to education; on the contrary they are prepared to bear every rea* 
oonable burden your Honorable Body are willing to impose on them, 
to promote the cause of education, providing that our Schools be 
free indeed. But they do not consider schools free when the law 
imposes on par^ts the necessity of giving their children such an ed- 
ucation as their conscience cannot ijipproTe of. But that your Hon- 
orable Body may not be ignorant pf what they understand by free 
schools, 7^ar petitioners wish to say that in their epinionsi schools 
can be free only, when the business of school teaching be placed on 
l^e same legal footing as the other learned professions, when all may 
teach who will, their success depending as in other cases, on their 
fitness for their profession, and the satisfaction they may render to 
the public; that in all cases the parent be left free to choose the 
teacher to whom he will entrust the education of his child, as he is 
left to choose his Physician, his Lawyer, ice; that each person teach- 
ing any public school in the State should be entitled to draw from 
the public school fund, such sums as the law might provide for ev- 
"eiy chOd so taught by the month, quarter, or otherwise, on produ- 
cing such evidence as the law might require in such cases. Schoola 
established on such principles are what your petitioners understand 
by free schools. 

Tour petitioners, therefore, respectfully urge that the public school 
system for our State, be based on these broad democratic principlea 
of equal liberty to all, allowing freedom of conscience to the child, 
who also has a conscience, as well as to the instructor and parent. 
And your petitioners will ever pray. 



TXEPORTfof Committee on the supplementary bill to the Primary 

School Law. 

The Committee to whom was referred the supplementary bill to 
the Primary School Law, have had under consideraticm the same, 
and the chairman would leport the bill back to the Senate without 
amendment, and respectfully recommend that it do notfoii. 
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Some of the reasons by which jour committee were actuated in 
iheir decision, are herein set forth, as follows: 

It is a well settled principle in our constitution, that all laws **8haD 
be general in their character/' The principles upon which our insti- 
tutions are founded, are equal justice to all Our system of educa* 
tion therefore must be general in its character; free for all sectSi and 
an parties to organize under its beneficent provisions, which have 
hitherto been so prosperous among our people. 

Each town regulates its own internal affairs. The inspectors are 
elected by the people, and regulate the districts; each district makes 
its own officers by the elective francliise also, whose duty it is to em- 
ploy competent teachers. Those teachers, together with the*district 
officers, may form the character of the school, only requiring secular 
instruction as the officers of said school may direct. With such 
liberal provisions as these, we see no just cause of cemplaint bj anj 
religious body or sect Moreover, if the prayer of the petitioners be 
granted, the gate is thrown wide open for every religious sect in our 
land, and in anticipation of such an event, we see petitions are already 
presented for similar objects, and professedly for sectarian purposes, 
which, if we be^in to grant, we strike a death blow at once, at our 
hitherto prosperous primary school system. 

We assume that the people of the State are in a certain sense the 
State, and that the children of the State will soon be the people of 
the State, and of course the State itself. Hence, the right to provide 
for the welfare and safety of the State, by education, in preparing 
the children of the State, for good citizens of the State. 

It therefore is the bounden duty of every part of our population 
to contribute to the accomplishment of this end. Our educational 
system is alike free to the adopted citizen and the native bom, and 
we deem it of vital importance to educate our youth together, that 
there may be an identity, interest, feeling and nationality. 

Furthermore, the bill of your petitioners places public education 
under any individual or individuals who are competent to teaclilibe 
English language. Such individual or individuals fulfilling these 
conditions may nevertheless institute a course of instrun^tion nol fid- 
filling the intention of the State, in ordaining a system of public in- 
stroction, and aiding the same by the moneys of the State. 
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Bat m addition to all this, it opens the door for the express viola- 
tion to the constitutiont Art 4, Sec. 40: **Ko money shall be appro- 
priated or drawn from the treasury for the benefit of any religious 
sect or society, Theological or Religions Seminary, nor shall property 
belonging to the State be appropriated fbr any such purpose.'' The 
indiyidual or indivi4uals teaching such schools under this bill, would 
haye fidl liberty to introduce religious instruction, according to the 
tenets of any religious sect or society, to an indefinite extent, so as 
in £BU3t to make the school a 'Theological or Religious Seminary.'* 
Nay, the individual so engaged in teaching, may be under the di- 
rection of a "religious sect or society," and connect the school un- 
der authority of the same, for the very express purpose of inculca- 
tiag and disseminating its religious opinions and dogmas. 

The above view is confirmed by the fact that the present bill is 
brought forward at the instance, and on the petition of a religious 
sect or society, who devise and claim the privilege of inculcating 
their peculiar religious opinions, in schools placed under teachers of 
their own denomination for this purpose. 

The result of this bill, therefore, would be to change eur primary 
school system* from schools of secular and usefiil learning, to '"The- 
ological and Religious Seminaries." 

E. S. MOORE, Chairman. 



REPORT of the Majority of the OomimHee <m Ednealioxi, to whom 
was re&rxed a bin suppkmetary to the Common Scoel Law. 

The oommittee on Education, to whom was referred a bill supple- 
mentary to the Common School Laws, have had the same under 
conaideratian, axMl a majority of said committee have instructed me 
to submit the following report: 

It aj^^ears from the report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, (upon whose knowledge and sound judgment your com- 
mittee repose great reliance,) that our present school system has been 
ibr the past mxteeen years, and is now in successful operation, and 
needs searcely any change to make it equal to the hopes and plans 
of its founders. 
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Thai it extends to all eq[ual priTileges, and is open to all a]ike» 
making no distinction between the children of the rich or the poor^ 
the afien or the citizen. AU may enter its doors without question or 
hindrance, and drink with equal freedom of the fountain <^ know< 
ledge. 

That the amount raised by taxation for primary school purposes, 
is nearly sufficient to meet the requirements of the constitution, af- 
fording free tuition for three months, in every school district in the 
State. The increase of the school tax under the tax law just passed 
this House, will, as your committee believe, be quite sufficient for the 
establishment of free schools, as required by the constitution. 

The bill under consideration proposes to divert from the primary 
school fund, an equal amount in every school district, to any person 
having the requisite qualifications, who shall teach therein for three 
months, any school wherein is taught the English languages, wheth- 
er private, select, or academical, placing all schools in regard to the 
primary school fund, upon an equal footing with primary schools. 
How far such a law would infringe upon and affect the whole system, 
may be readily judged. 

Without entering into the merits of this proposed law, a majority 
of your committee are of opinion that any change or innovation upon 
the present system of schools and taxation now provided for their 
support, ought not to be demanded by the friends of education of any 
sect or denomination. That such a change would interrupt the pros- 
perity and progress of primary schools throughout (he Stated and 
would introduce confhsion and discord in place of harmony and 
peace, and materially affect the interests of the rising generatioiL 

Granting that the bill under consideration, not only has the air of 
plausibility, but considered by itself in the abstract^ it has its merits, 
its passage would require an immediate and entire change of all our 
school laws, both m the principle of the system, and in the detail of 
the laws. It proposes a radical change in the superstructure as wdl 
as in the foundation of the system of public instruction. Such a 
change founded upon claims, however well sustained, should not and 
cannot be the work of a few days, or even of months. We are of 
opuiion that the people of the State are not prepared, and do not de- 
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mind of the Legislftture, any legislfttkn on this tiibjeel, whioh would 
oo Mriooslj afibet the condition and welfiufo of the great aaaa of 
dMur children. 

t'onr eommittee therefore report the bill back and ads to be dis- 
obarged from its fturther consideration. 

W. T. MITCHEm 
CAotrman. 



REPORT of the Minority of the Committee on Education^ to whom 
was referred a biil supplementary to the Common School liaw. 

The minority of the committee on Edacation, to whom was referred 
a bill supplementary to the Common Sphool I^w, beg leave toreporti 
as Ibllows : 

A suitable proyision, by means of some wise and practical system* 
for the education of children, has in nearly if not all the St^i^ beoi 
an admitted, and one of the first duties of the commonwealth« from 
before the existence of the American Republic ; and during all that 
time, throughout every section of the country, it has been equally 
admitted that the State had no right to dictate as to the religion in 
which the child should ^ instructed. 

It cannot be denied that every system of iiJstruction invdvea iar 
strueticm in some system of religion, and therefore denominational or 
sectarian, or in none at all» which is infidelity. 

In, early days when Quakers were whipped hem town to town ia 
Massachusetts, and Catholic priests were condemned to death in New 
York, there might have be^ such an agreement in creeds, and such a 
likeness in reUgious ceremonies, that the children of aH co^ild Mtend 
the same schools, and receive the same religiotts instruction. 

The banishment of Roger WiUiems from the colony of Massachiir 
selts, while it laid the foundation of a new State, saved a literary 
theological controversy in the primary schools, on the question 
whether the word ''baptize" signified an immersion in or a sprinkling 
with water. But this mode of untying the gordian knot« has gone 
into disnscj much to the relief, no doubt, of many of the highest and 
most virtuous cilizens of the republic ; yet, however, no suhatitnle 
^unless it be the power of lawless vic^nee) has been found for it • 
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Wkhout in aay. retpeot antering into any qveations, in either doc* 
trine or meaners, between the members of the Tariotis religioiis 
denominations ; end between them all, and those who hare no rdiguai, 
thefaelcaaaoibeemioeakd that the doctrine and religions oeremoiies 
ci the many Protestant denominatiotts^ are hdd by the Oadiolic 
chnrch te be utterly snbversive of morals, and utterly damning to the 
soul. And itis equally true, that in the opinion of some Protestants, 
the ceremonies and fiuth of the Catholic church are a mere chfldish 
mummery ; a common butt for ridicule ; many condemn them as 
Uasphemotts ; and one church at least, and that amcmg the most 
mfluentia], jiublicly denounces the Catholic religion, as a system of 
most abominable idolatry, hatefnl to God and damnmg to men. And 
ikese skeptics, neither few nor without commandbg position in society^ 
look upon all these systems of religion as mere superstition, the relics 
of a darker age ; while they are equally abhorred by the more 
derout of all religious denominations. 

And these differences in the faith, the ceremonies, and the opinions 
of the people, run through our entire system of education. Some 
ct them are found in ril our school books, from the child's primm^ 
to the most phylosophical and abstruce work on geology. A few 
primary works on mathematics, have alone been named as exceptions. 
But when in its eublimer flights that science is applied to the knowl- 
edge of the Heavens, the handi-work of God, then the mostabetrose 
of all the ramifications of that exalted science,' becomes so blended 
with the religious feith of the most mtellectual men of the age, that 
many of them appeal to its demonstrated truths as the most xtnan* 
swerable evidenee of the existence and ever^presence if the Difine 
Architect. And the best books that have ever been written for the 
instruotien of children in that most beantiiiil science, so well adapted 
to the capadfy of the child4lhe mind. Botany, are so blended wiih 
rd^ious instruction, and with those mon^ principles which are b^ 
Hevedby mostmen to be founded in religion only, that if evexy vest^e 
of religion was struck out, there would be nothing left but Oe bkt- 
ted pages. 

It is not true, as has often been said, that these fragments of reli- 
gion which run through every part of our system of primary school 
instruction, are only such things as all religious denominations agree 
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in. There are no suoh points. But if there were, it cannot be over- 
looked that a very large portion of our citizens have no religion, snd 
believe in none. Yet the day is gone by, in which, in this country, 
any sane man wiU pretend that the State should take these children 
firom the control of their parents, and educate them in religion con- 
trary to flieir wishes. If such a thing were attempted, it would 
become a curious question which religi<m they should be educated 
ia« 

Yet the practioal working of the present school system is, thai 
oveiy man must allow his ohUdren to be edueatedin some religious 
system, so fiur forth at least as it is contained in school bocksi and 
inculcated by the teacher, or be deprived of all benefit of tfie school 
fiomdraised by tazonhimsel£ And the question what veligion the 
young mind shall be early trained in, can be determine i only by 
those who have the power of employing teachers, and determining 
what books shall be used in schools. 

In those communities where the difference in religion is very smallf 
the possession of this power is little sought after, and very seldom 
prostituted to sectarian purposes. But where those difierenees are 
as broad as the differences between piety and blasphemy— that 
between devotion and sacrilege — the mildest exercise of it can be 
nothing but abuse ; the decision, whatever it may be, woiks the most 
abominable tyranny ; and the -oppression is in the law, not in the 
administration of it. 

And it cannot be said of the existing system, that it has woxkod 
well so iJEur, and therefore should not be departed fixun. That it has 
succeeded in communities, all of one religion* and where the differmces 
were small » not questioned. But it is a well known foot that among 
the more religious of the Boman Catholics, there has always been a 
great repugnance to sending their children to schools taught by Prot- 
estant teachers, and using Protestant books. Those who were able 
have paid their portion of the taxes levied to laise the school fond, 
and educated their children in schools receiving no aid from it ; and 
the poor, if too for from charity schools, have allowed their children 
to grow up without the knowledge of books, rather than have them 
instructed in what the parent believes to be a damiung heresy. 
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Tlie Gatholic institatioii teaelies that all monk, all Tirtne, aie 
faaaded on religion. Whether these proposttione be tme or fiUee^ the 
people of that communion beliere them ; they hare a legal right to 
beKere them ; and the constitution guaranties them the right to aot 
upon that belief! And when we see thousands of our most toteUigent 
enterprising, and upright citizens, taking their children from aehools 
supported by taxes paid by themselves, and either giving them no 
education, or educating them in other schools, supported by theb 
Toluntary contributions, as has occurred in this and several other 
Slates, having similar school systems, we have ocular d^nonfltration 
diat the system is not working well, and that there are abuses under 
it which must be remedied or they will rot out the system itsell 

All these poor, whose children are untaught— «11 these wealthy, 
who pay taxes for schools they cannot enjoy — all these citixens, who 
have educated their children in schools they dare not avail themselves 
of any longer, and would gladly exchange all the education their 
children have received, for the morals they have lost, and believe 
the change a divine speculation, cry out to this House to interpose a 
remedy now, before our school system becomes what the Enghdi 
State church has long been — an enormous sinecure, sustained by alli 
nominally, open to all, but in fact a public spoliation, to fatten the 
estates of a few at the expense of the many. 

The fiicthas not been overiooked, that the petitioners for the relief 
which this bill proposes, are nearly all of the Catholic communion. 
But if it should ever happen that the superintendence and control of 
the schools in some large city, should fall entirely into their hands, 
and they should, in the exercise of that control, employ teachers only 
of the Catholic faith, and as devoted to the precepts and practices of 
that religion, as some Protestant teachers, to their honor, have been 
to theirs ,* and if they should farther recommend for use, and cause 
to be extensively used in such schools, books treating of the ministerB 
of the Protestant religion, in such language as is common im school 
books concerning the Popes and Bishops of the Catholic church, and 
their ceremonies and sacraments, as the Catholic cerf m mies touching 
relics, images, saints, the Host and the Divine sacrifice, are frequently 
treated of in school books in common use ; it is not impossible Aat 
petitions quite as numerous and respectable would come up ^om 
other quarters. 
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In one of the counties of this State* where the schools are said to 
be in a flourishing condition^ and conducted to the entire satk&ction 
of all the citizens, every school is opened Sunday, and every one is 
closed Saturday. And the books used in those schools, are proba* 
bly as obnoxious to the Protestant religion, as the books in use in 
schools generally, are to the Catholic religion. No complaint is made 
of this, because neither books nor instructions are obnoxious to the 
. parents, who have a right to determine the kind of education their 
children shall receive. 

But should a settlement of Protestants be formed there, sufficiently 
numerous to support schools, but not to obtain the control of them, 
and should they petition the Legislature for such relief, that they 
could enjoy their share of the school fund, without sending their 
children to schools to corrupt their morals and destroy their religion, 
it is hardly possible that their prayer would not be heard. 

And the petitioners for whose relief the bill under consideration 
was drawn, believe themelielves in precisely this situation. Possibly 
they may be in error, as to the consequences of educating their child- 
ren in the schools from which they have withdrawn them. But it is 
a matter of conscience with which the Legislature cannot interfere. 
The withdrawal of their children is with them a religious duty, the 
neglect of which would be, in their opinion and belief, a great sin, 
subjecting them to the wrath of the Almighty, and the Legislature 
have no right to say this opinion and belief of theirs is false. 

The constitution, article 4, section 41, says: '' The Legislature 
shall not diminish or enlarge the civil or political rights, privileges 
and capacities of any peison, on account of bis opinion or belief con- 
cerning matters of religion." To offer the petitioners their common 
enjoyment of this, one of their civil rights, only on conditions so ut- 
terly abhorrent to every sense of religious duty, is worse than to deny 
it altogether. 

In sparsely populated sections of the State, there may be some dif- 
ficulty in granting the relief prayed for. Those difficulties, however, 
cannot be greater than the difficulty always experienced in starting 
schools in a new country. But in towns and cities, and densely pop- 
ulated country places, it is quite as easy to support one school for all 
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the children of Catholics^ and another for the children of Protest- 
inti» as two schools in which they shall be mixed together, and teach 
each other to despise the precepts and instruction of their parents, 
and the ministers of religion. Such schools would be no more sec- 
tarian than are the existing schools tanght by the same teachers, and 
they coold not become proselyting seminaries. 

The underagned, therefore, a minority of the conunittee on edi- 
tion, to whom was referred the bill supplementary to the Gcmuioii 
School Law, recommends that said bill do pass. 

J. O'CALLAGHAK. 
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ANNUAL REPORT of the Attorney General. 

Attobnbt Grnrral's Ofpiob, > 
Laruinp^ January 1, 1863. \ 

To the Legidaiuu of the State cf Michigan: 

The undersigned, in obedience to the requirements of law, re- 
spectfttlly submits to the Legislature the following report: 

Since the date of my last annual report, the following cases and 
. proceedings hare been disposed of: 

The case of the People on the relation of Jefferson O. Thurber^ 
Esq., late Speaker of the House of Representatives, against the State 
Treasurer, was argued and decided against the relator, at the last 
January term of the Supreme Court. The motion for a mandamus 
was made with a view to enforce the payment of per diem allowance 
as member of the House at the late extra session. The decision in 
this case, settles the construction of that clause of the constitution 
prescribing the compensation to be paid to the Speaker of the Huuset 
and to the President of the Senate. It is perhaps due to Mr. Thur- 
ber to state, that upon the rendition of the judgment in this case, the. 
money received by him at the preceding regular session, for services 
M member, was promptly refunded to the State Treasurer. 

A new trial was. granted in the case of the People against Richari 
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flteith, who had been Manoted a the WarirtMww Olndl^ m n 
indictment for haying in his posaetnon coantf rfeit bills, with intent 
lopnaa the same, and who had been sentenced to three years impris- 
onmenti in the State prison. The case was bnmght before the Sa- 
preme Courty bj writ of error« and was argued and decided at the 
Jannar^ term. 

An information in the natare of a writ of qao- warranto, wal filed 
hj leave of the Courts at the January term, against the Mayor, Re- 
ecMiler and Aldermen of the City of Detroit, to inquire by what an- 
ihority the corporation granted licenses for the sale of ardent spirits. 
After argument by counsel, the case was decided against the respon- 
dents, and judgment of ouster ordered by the Court. 

In the month of June last, I assbted at the trial of Qabiiel Lap- 
pan, who stood indicted in the Wsyhe Circuit Court for the murder of 
his wife, by poisoning, at Detroit, in the month of July of the preced- 
ing year. The case was one of great atrocity, and awakened accord* 
ingly an unusual degree of interest in the result of the trial. The 
prisoner was convicted of murder in the first degree, and the sen- 
tence of the law was pronounced against him. 

At the July term of the Supreme Court, I appeared by the re- 
quest of the State Treasurer, to oppose two motions msde on Ae 
relation of certain agents and iMitomeys of the Metropolitan Bank^ of 
New York City, for writs of Mandamus, to compel the Treasurer to 
advertise, that the notes of the Government Stock Bank would he 
redeemed, in pursuance of the provisions of ite charter, at the cffite 
of said Treasurer. The motions were opposed on the ground theie 
had been no refusal on the part of that officer. The notiona finr 
writs of Mandamus, however, prevailed; but before the execution of 
the mandate of the Court, an order was obtsined on behalf of tlie 
Government Stock Bank, upon a bill filed for that purpose, by its at- 
torneys, staying all further proceedings. 

I The suit pending against the Macomb County Bank, referred to m 
my last report, has not yet been decided. The appeal was taken in 
that case, with the view, chiefly, to prevent as fisur as practicable the 
adjudication of the Court of Chancery from becoming a bar to fur- 
ther proceedings. The case had been argued and submitted by my 
pivdecessor, upon the pleadings alone. No proof had been taken in 
support of the allegations of the bill, nearly all of which had been 
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by fhe answer. la froft lo fyr as appears hj the record aenl 
up to die Sapreme Court, on the appeal, few of the important qiies- 
tioos arising vpon the facts charged in the bill of complaint, are pre- 
sented for adjadication. The review of the case by the Saprem» 
Oonr^ wiQ not, therefore, necessarily be final, nor will it dneotly de- 
teraune the validity of the corporate rights claimed by the Bankr 
The case will be decided at the first session of the Sapreme Ooart, 
and it is confidently anticipated, that the decision will remove the 
obstacles that now exist to a fall and fair investigation of the impor- 
tant qoestions and rights mrolved m the proceedings, vpon their 
merits. 

The act onder which the Macomb County Bank claims its corpo- 
rate rights and privileges, entitled an act to incorporate the Macomb 
and Saginaw Railroad Company, and for other purposes^ became 
long since liable to forfeiture by non-aser, and by non-compliance 
with the conditions prescribed by the act itself. Upon the adoption ' 
of the amendments to this act, approved March 30, 1840, the right 
to repeal the charter was reserved by the Legislature. I would ac- 
cordingly respectfully suggest ite repeal for its bearing upon the 
controversy with the Bank. There can be no doubt as to the right 
of the Legislature to interfere, so far as the Railroad charter is con* 
cemed. The Bank itself claims immunities, which, if well founded* 
place it beyond legislative coatrd. 

Some ten days since, my attention was called, for the first time, to 
the assumption of banking powers by a corporation, known as the 
Adrian Insurance Company. It was my intention to file an informa- 
tion at the first sitting of the Sapreme Court, to inquire by what au* 
ihority the company exercised those powers; but>on advising with 
Hie Executive, it was thought best to defer the legal prosecution, un« 
til the subject could.be brought to the notice of the Legislature. 
The power to repeal is reserved by the act incorporating the com- 
pany. 

The schedule hereto annexed, marked A., contains abstracte of 
the reports of the prosecuting attorneys of the several counties of 
this Stete^ so fiur as they have been received at this office. 

WILLIAM HALE, 

AUomey Oenerd. 
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RECAPITULATION OF CAISS PROSECUTED BY IHDIOTBCBNT. 

Total number of indictments found and embraced in this report 49t 

CRXSfBS. 

Abduction of females 2 

Accessorj before the fact to larceny 1 

Accessory after thefkct 2 

Accessory to arson , ' 1 

Adnltery 7 

Aiding escape. 1 

Arson 13 

Assault 4 

Assault and battery 41 

Assaultand battery, withintent to kill 9 

Assault and battery, -with intent to murder •.....•• 2 

Assaxilt and battery, -with intent to commit a rape 5 

Assault, with intent to ra-vish 1 

Assault with intent to mayhem ^ 3 

Bigamy 1 

Breaking open sealed letter 1 

Breaking open school house and stealing therein 3 

Breaking jail 6 

Breaking Statesprison 1 

Burglary • 6 

Burglary and larceny • • 14 

Bnrningstacks of grain > 3 

Conspiracy 2 

Cruelty to brutes 1 

Embeslement 8 

Bsoape 1 

Extortion 1 

False imprisonment 1 

False pretences « 4 

False pretences, obtaining money imder 4 

False pretences, obtain^g property under • • 2 

False pretences, obtaining goods under '..... 3 

Forcible entry 1 

Forgery , • 8 

Fraudulent assignment •.•• ••.. 1 

Horse racing • •• 1 

Ebkving counterfeit money in possession 8 

House breaking • • * • • • 3 

House breaking and larceny •••• •••• 3 

Incest 1 

Keeping gaming house •• 1 

Keeping house of ill fame • 2 

Larceny 115 

Larceny, grand 81^ 



42 Doo. 

Luoenx, p«Ut •• •« 

Bffalidoiu mischief • 

Malictoiu trMpMs • • 

KiUcioiis injuiy to dweUing •.« 

HaUdow bnnlitf tImlMr ••••• • 

MaUclovi ihootiiig anoz. • 

MaUcious dBmoliihisg amill dam* •• •••!•••••. ..••••••••••• . . •.... 

BCaaalaughtor 

yilmtimmttmttt t^ . . . *• •••••••••■•■>•. . . •■■••••••••••••••••■•• 

Murder ...!.. ..••.. 

N^Ugeat e8CH»e. •• • 

Nuiflaiioe .* 

Obatmctlng highway • • ••... 

Faasing counterfeit money. ••.• .•• •••.• • 

Fasaing counterfeit bin 

Fasaing comiterfeit treasury note 

Peijury 

Polygamy 

Rape. .•• ••• • 

Rape and seduction a 

Resisting officer «. ••.••.• 

Rescuing prisoner •• 3 

Riot and tumult • 35 

Receiving stolen goods • 8 

Refusingto deliver townsliip records to successor 1 

Shop breaking • • 1 

Seduction ••... 5 

Suffering escape 3 

Threats, &c 1 

Trespass 4 

Total - . 493 

HOW DISPOSED OF. 

- Convietedand imprisoned, orfined « 163 

Stin pending • • 139 

Acquitted 51 

Not tried 13 

Nolle prosequi 38 

Indictment quashed. • « 3 

Under recognizance .....••.••. 31 

Forfeited recognizance • 2 

Dead 6 

Escaped ••.• g 

Not arrested • 4g 

Absconded. • • • 5 

Settled 6 

Total • • 492 
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STATE OF MICHIGAN. 



Adjctaxt and Quartbk BiA8T£R Gensral's Ofvicb, \ 
Detroit, December \$ty 1853. > 

To Hia EixeelUncif, Kobbrt HcClelland, 

QofKmor mnd Commander-in-Chief: 

Sir — ^In compURiice with the aot of Congress, entitled " An act more effectually to provide 
for the national defence by establishing an uniform Militia throughout the United States, ** 
approred May 8th, 1792, and also in accordance with Section 9, Chapter 7, of the existing 
Militia laws of this State, approved May 18th, 1816, which enacts "that the Adjutant Gen- 
eral shall make return in duplicate, of all the Militia t)f the State, with the arms, accoutre- 
ments and ammunition; one copy of which he shall deliver to the Conmuuader-in-Gliief on 
or before the first day of Deoember, and transmit the other to the President of >the United 
States, on or before the first day of January, annually," I have the honor to lay before you a 
'Condensed report of the numerical strength and condition of the Militia of this State for the year 
1851 and the inresent year— copy of the former being duly forwarded as directed by law, and the 
returns for the current year shall, in like manner, be transmitted on or before the stipulated 
time, to the Executive of the Union. 

I have the honor to remain. 

With the highest respect. 

Your Excellency's ob't serv't, 

JOHN E. SCHWARZ, 
Adjutant and Quortor MaHer General, M. M: 
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STATE OF MICHIGAN. 



No. 8. 



LEGISLATURE, 1853. 



■"> — r 



Annual Report of the Adjutant and Quarter Master 

General. 

Adjutant and Quahtkr Master General's Opj-icb, 

Detroit, December Ist, 1852. 

To Bis Excellency, Robert MoClelj«and, 

Governor and Commomderdn' Chief: 

Sir: — I have thehanor herewith to transnait to your Excellency, m 
Bonformity with the provisions of the law, the reports for the year 
1851 and c^ the current year, of the condition and administration of 
this department, containing also the returns of commanding officers 
3f the volunteer or active militia, together with the abstract from the 
returns of the assessors and supervisors of some townships ^nd coun- 
ties, (as far as received,) exhibiting the numerical strength of the en- 
rolled militia, also a tabular statement of the amount of ordnaneei 
>rdnance stores, arms and accoutrements, <&?c., deposited in the U. S. 
Arsenal, at Dearborn, and in the State Armoty in this city, under 
&y care of Quarter Master General 

The following tables exhibit the actual militia force of the active 
ind enrolled militia, by counties, divisions^ brigades, regiments, and 
battalions, for the years 1851 and 1852. Townships and counties 
fom which no returns were received are quoted at a ratio of one- 
ifth of the population as per last census, and thus the aggregate of 
tixty-four thousand two hundred and ten men liable to do mSitary 
iuty aj^an for the^year 1851, and 64,671 for tbe year 1852: 
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TABLE No. 2. 

Arms and Accaulrements received from ike UtiUed 8taies /rmn (he 

year 1844 to 1851 inclusive. 



ISM-JnliySir 
184S-Oct.S0. 

1816-Alig. 39. 



1817— Sept. 30. 



1849>-Oct. 3. 

1850— Oct. 1. 
1851-Oct.0O. 



Descriptioe. 



EquI to anm-l 



»rof 
kets. 



moft' 



.! 



IGO muBkets and accoutrements, 

IdO rifles do 

400 pistols, 

400 caTslry sabres, 

400 sets cavalry accoutrem'ts complete 

Scaisons, 

8 axes, feUing, 

8 do pickets, 

S tar backets, (sheet iron.) 

5 spare poles, 
2 sfvge wheels, 

2 spare handspikes, 

6 tow hooks, 

2 sets artillery harness, 

2 wheel horses, 

2 leaders do 

260 muskets, contract bright, (Ist class 

model of 1853,) 
260 wipers, 
28 ball screws, 
36 spring vices, 
260 spare flint caps, 

16 packing boxes, 

460 in&ntry cartridge box plates, 
620 cartridge box belts aad plates, 
620 bayonet scabbards and frogs, 
620 waist belts and plates, 
620 gun slings, 
620 Drushes and picks, 

17 six pounder brass guns, nett weight ' 
15018 tbs., at 40 cts. per lb., 

17 six pounder field carriages, stock 
pat'r, 9281 each, 

17 sets of implements and equipments 
complete, 936 70 per set, 

17 cannon locks, percussion, $5 each, 

10 caisons, 8340 each, 

10 sets of implements and spare parts, 
at $27 71 each, 

438 artillery swords, 94 each, 

438 artillery sword belts, 91 10 each, 

330 muskets and appendages, (percus- 
sion,) and accoutrements, and 30,- 
000 percussion caps, 

448 muskets, (percussion,) 

40 hon-conunissioned (Peers' swords, 
belts and plates. 



! 



•} 



419 7-13 



4B0 12^3 



471 3-13 



864 1-13 



95,454 01 



6,196 00 



6,007 29 
4,777 90 





633M 

85 00 

3,400 00 


454&-13 


ST7U 

1,758 90 

48189 


423 9-13 


5,506 99 


475 0-00 


5,959 «B 


3600 1-13 


949,790 39 
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The almost total neglect of the civil officers, such as assessors, 
township and county clerks, to make annual returns to this depart* 
meat, as provided by sections 9, 10 and It, chapter 14, "of all per- 
sons liable to do military duty," and which neglect is becoming more 
frequent, from year to year, compels me to call your Excellency's 
attention, to that fact, and to solicit a special recommendation to the 
next Legislature, to provide by law a remedy. 

The Executive of the State of New York called the attention of 
the Legislature of that State daring 1849, 1B50 and 1851, to the 
recommendation of the Adjutant General, respecting a more perfect 
enrollment of all liable to do military duty, and to confer upon the 
Commander-in-Chief authority to appoint and commissi<»i enrolling, 
brigade, and regimental officers. A bill was introduced to that effect, 
but it was not until April 16th, 1851, that any satisfiftctory law was 
enacted. Although that law has not yet been long enough in ope- 
ration to speak confidently or in detail of its operation, yet it has un- 
doubtedly given a powerful impulse to the military spirit of the 
State. 

This is shown by the frequent revival of old corps and the enlist* 
ment of new; the increased demand of issue of arms and equip- 
ments; the numerous applications for military appcnntments, and the 
improvement in the][accuracy and completeness of returns; there- 
by enabling the Adjutant General to draw a larger amouni of arms 
and accoutrements than he otherwise and formerly could do. Should 
Congress however act upon the recommendation of the Secretary of 
War, in his last annual report, a still more favorable result as a basis 
for the distribution of arms by the General Government can be ex- 
pected. 

That functionary says, " the act of 1808 providing for arming 
and equipping the whole body of the militia, directs that the distri- 
bution of arms, provided for by that act, am<mgthe States and Ter- 
ritories, should be based upon the number of their effective militia. 
As the act specifies ho mode in which the number shall be ascertain- 
ed, each State and Territory adopts a method of its own. The con- 
sequence is, that some States make very imperfect returns, and some 
no returns at all, whereby the law is rendered unequal in its opera- 
tion. This inequality might be prevented and some unnecessary 

2 
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trouble and expense saTed» by umplj dechuring that the nttmber of 
free white male inhabitants orer the age of -— ^ years, and under 
that of-*^ years, in the respective States and Territories as shown 
by the latest census, shall hereafter be the basis of distribution." An 
expression of opinion by the Legislature favorable to this recommen- 
dation, would doubtless go far to induce Congress to comply with it 
The adoption of the plan of the Honorable Secretary would secure to 
this State many thousands of dollars, in arms and equipments which 
otherwise, though justly her doe, she will not receive. 

The issue of ordnance and artillery equipments from the number 
of new artillery companies forming in different parts of the Statei 
has much increased during the last two years, as well as the frequent 
exchanges by infantry companies, from their flint lock mujskets for 
those with percussion locks, and although by a precaution established 
by me to obtain bonds from the commissioned officers of companies 
for double the amount of the arms issued to their respective compa- 
nies, yet experience proves that these bonds are insufficient, and I 
would therefore respectfully recommend that the loan of State Arms 
upon bonds supposed to be sufficient when taken to secure their safe 
return should be regulated by distinct enactments, as to the security 
required, the manner of ascertaining the sufficiency of the securities, 
the ^Bicts upon which loans of arms shall be made, the mode of a.s> 
certaining periodically the condition of arms loaned, the continued 
ability of the securities and the like. 

When it is considered that the securities for the most part are per- 
sonally unknown to the Adjutant General, and reside at considerable 
distance from head-quarters, that they may die, leave the State, or 
become irresponsible without the knowledge of such facts reaching 
the department. The danger of serious loss to the State must be 
conceded and ought to be guarded against. 

In connection with the foregoing 1 again call your Excellency's at- 
tention to the absolute necessity that a small appropriation be made 
at each stated session of the legislature as a contingent fund for the 
Quavter-Master General's Department, to be enabled to pay freight, 
transportation, and incidental expenses for the collecting and the re- 
turn of the arms of the delinquent . or disbanded companies, which 
do not merit to have arms entrusted to them, to the State Armorv. 
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At present for want of such a fund at the' disposal of the depart- 
ment, great inconvenience and additional expenses are annually in- 
curred. Experience proves that arms, if voluntarily returned, are 
generally in bad condition, and by disbanded companies, who care 
very little whether the expenses of such returns to the State are paid,, 
or by whom, except that they are not willing or caie for the stipu- 
lation in the bond to pay the same, and have, therefore, to remain in 
the different wore houses or rail road depots until the legislature' 
meets to make a special appropriation in each case and for each 
claimant, which is the case at this present timn on ten boxes of arms^ 
and accoutrements now stored in the ware house of the late John 
Chester, Esq., who received them as early as the month of June last^ 
being the arms and accoutrements of the late Tecumseh Cavalry and 
Artillery Companies, collected after much difficulty by Col. P. Mo- 
rey, former Judge Advocate General, for the amount of freight and 
charges as well as those of Mr. N. E. Randel for storage, at Tecum- 
seh, amounting in all to $50,12, and for w^ich an appropriation is^ 
solicted. 

If the freight and charges could or would be paid on arrival, the 
storage and risk from fire might be avoided, and the packages or or- 
dnance be at once transported to the State Armory, there overhaul- 
ed and duly examined, and if needs be, (which is almost always the- 
case,) oiled and otherwise repaired, and lastly some or whole of them 
be ready for reissue to other companies in need of such arms and 
accoutrements; all of which has now to be left undone until the 
freight and claims are paid by an express special appropriation, and 
which, as the legislature convenes but every two years, will compel 
claimants to wait until that period to receive their small demands, 
which causes forwarding houses, rail road companies, &c., rather to 
avoid than ^eing solicitous of doing transportation business for the 
State. 

I have' so often (but in vain) called the attention of the Hon. leg- 
islature in my former reports to the above as well as another fact of 
the absolute necessity of such an appropriation, that it is with great 
diffidence that I renew the same, namely: permission to employ from 
time to time, and when it is but absolutely necessary, an experience4 
trustworthy Armorer, who, under the direction of this department^ 
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«hall only be employed when the public property i^ absolutely get- 
ting destroyed for timely care or attention, by rust or other casuali- 
ties — and who should be paid out of such contingent fund for the 
department. 

I also beg leave to re copy herewith my correspondence with the 
ordnance department at Washington, relative to the inquiry, if our 
now next to useless flint lock muskets could be altered in the U. S 
Armories, and supplied with percussion locks, &c., and by the^favor- 
able answer received it will appear that such can be done at a trifling 
expense, and without any other disbursement but the payment of the 
freight from hence to Watervliet and back, but all of which had up 
to this time, to be deferred for want of funds to pay such freight and 
charges: 

Adjutant and Quarter Master General's Office, 
Detroit, November 14, 1850. 

Brevet Brigadier General G. Talcott, IT. S. A., Colonel of Ord- 
nance: 

General — Having to make my annual returns in conformity to 
law, to the Executive of this State, on or before the 1st of December 
next, and finding in the State Armory some hundreds of new class 
muskets, (bronzed barrelled,) unserviceable until repaired, I beg 
leave to ask to be informed, if, with your permission, these muskets 
(flint locks) could be changed to percussion locks at any of the U. S. 
Armories or Arsenals, and at what price per lock such change could 
be effiected? for I am of opinion that it would cost the State equally 
as much, if not more, to repair said flint looks. 

Be pleased, therefore, General, to inform me on that subject at 
your earliest convenience, in order to enable me to insert your kind 
answer into my report above alluded to, and obtain the consent of the 
Hon. the Legislature at their approaching session to ship these now 
totally useless muskets at the opening of the navigation to the near- 
est point you may be pleased to designate. 

I also beg leave to inquire if the expense of this change of locks 
can be computed and charged to the account of the next quota of 
arms and accoutrements due this State, or if said repairs or charges 
have to be paid for in money? 

I have the honor to be very respectfully, your ob*t serv't, 

J. E.§SCHWARZ, 
Adjutant and Quarter Master General^ M M* 
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OitDNANot: DkpaptMent, 
WasbiagtoD, November 19, 1850. 

Gen. J. E. Schwarz Adjutant and Quarter Master General^ Detroit: 

SiR; — I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter ot the 14th 
inst., and in answer, to state that there is no objection to altering to 
percussion a reasonable number of the muskets belonging to the State 
of Michigan; and they can, for this purpose, be forwarded' next 
apring to Lieut. Col. B. L. Baker, in command of the Watervliet Ar- 
senal, K Y. 

The cost of altermg will not eipceed seventy-five cents p«r musket, 
and probably will not be so much. The actual cost of altering, as 
ascertained after the work is completed, will be charged to the State, 
on account of its quota of arms. 

The expense of transporting th^ arms to and from Watervliet to 
be paid by the State. 

I am sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

G. TALCOTT. 
Brevet Brigadier General^ Colonel of Ordnance. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to acknowledge to your Excel- 
lency the continued prompt and liberal grants of the War Depart- 
ment and ordnance office at Washington, towards this State for all 
and any requitttion made by your Excellency's order during the time 
J had the honor to serve the State in my present capaeity. During 
^ year 1851, twenty-five boxes of arms and accoutrements, contab- 
ing 448 bright first class new percussion look muskets, and 40 
non-eommissioned officers' swords, belts and plates, being the residue 
of the quota due for that year, in conformity to my returns, hive 
been reeeived, and Are now safely and carefdlly stored in the State 
Armory. 

For the quota due iot the current jemt, no reqttfantion has as yet 
boen made, inasmuch as tiie aocnmtilation of aD kinda of common 
anus and ordnance stores, enables us to ^omm^nce to select some 
mo#e new or latdy invented, and by the IT. S. sendee,, adopted arms, 
m: Oblfs Revolvers and others^ and Z ref^nr your ESxoell^noy toiioy 
nsneapondenee cm that subject, and in strict ^ompliancd with your 
dirantion, I have withheld making the requisttibn until your further 
command shall be received, which will prove advantageously by tmi- 
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ting the quoU of this with the next coming year, and thus enable 
the -State to obtain theae so desirable bat somewhat exp^islYe 
arms. 

The abolition of parades of the ununiformed militia has received 
general approbation, and deprived the opponent of all military sys- 
tems of the. argument that these parades were nothing more than 
'•promiscuous assemblages," useless and ridiculous. The respecta- 
bility of the uniform companies has been increased, an object of the 
greatest importance, since it is to these volunteer companies, compo- 
sed of patriotic and enterprising citizens "who will form a nucleus for 
the ordinary militia in time of war,'* that the country must look, in 
the language of the constitution of the United States, "to execute 
the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections and repel invasions," 
wherefore the special fostering care of the Hon. the legislature to 
encourage the volunteers throughout the State is anxiously expect- 
ed. 

For the further detail and condition of thb, as well as the Quarter 
Master General's Department, I refer most respectfully to the appen- 
dix hereto attached. 

Sections 8 and 9, of chapter 13, of the existing law, provides as 
follows: "The Quarter Master General is hereby authorized and. di- 
rected to order any officer to take, or shall himself take into his care 
and keeping, any arms, pieces of ordnance, and any other property 
of the State, not in the use or occupation of any company, or when 
such company is disbanded or have Qot met within one year." 

If it shall appear satisfactorily to th^ Quarter Master General, that 
any 'arms, ordnance, or other property of the State, abready distri- 
buted, or which may hereafter be distribttted to any company has not 
been safely kept, or properly housed, or has been injured or lent^or 
used for other purposes than on military oc^ftsious, be shidl prose- 
outs the bond preh by the oomnussioned ^cers of stn^ company, 
or he shall take sway, socb pi:opsrty from sach company aad n^ort 
such compstny to the Oomm«ader-m*OMeC who shall disbaod the 
stfus, each or both of said penalties at his disorefion. Por this pur- 
.pose>the Quarter Master OcAend may inspect or cause to be inspect- 
ed or eiaminedf at any time, at his disereti<tt, the arms and proper^ 
aforesaid," 
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The ordttftBce of tke JoaesvtUe Artillery, attached to the ,11th 
Brigade, oommaBded by Brigadkr General Wm. T. Howell, haviag 
been reported by that officer as being unworthy of having any lon- 
ger BO large an amount of ordnance and ordnance stoi^, (as are re- 
quisite to arm and equip an Artillery Company fully J and ought to1>e 
disbanded, as well as of the St CMair Guards, an ArtiHery Company 
oxganiaedin 1S43 — having totally neglected to provide during the 
past year a proper Armory for their Gun and Caison, and the mem- 
bers of 'said company filing to do duty, have been and are about 
being withdrawn, and are to be re-issued to the Governor's Guards, 
Clinton Guards, and Eagle Artillery; all of these three newly organ- 
ized Artillery Companies bid and promise fair by having promptly 
uniformed themselves to become a creditable acquisition. 

I have during the past year attended personally to nearly all the 
target practices, encampments, <&;c., of the several companies belong- 
ing to the 1st division, and after reviewing and inspecting the same 
have to bear testimony of their steady progress of improvement in 
their manual exercises and soldier-like appearance and deport- 
ment. 

The last Legislature have appropriated one hundred dollars, to be 
expended under my direction, for the construction of new drains in 
the cellar or basement story under the State building, in which the 
State Armory is located. Prior to this expenditure I had the prem- 
ises well examined, and it was found that the cause of complaint was 
to be attributed to the negligence of the proprietors of neighboring 
houses, who after being notified, have made such alterations on their 
own account, and the State thereby saved the unnecessary expend- 
iture of that sum, which has therefore not been drawn from the State 
treasury. 

The want of permission and funds to get books on tactics or regu- 
lations printed for the use of the militia, have induced me for the 
past few years to attach annually some needful information for die 
citizen soldiery to my reports, namely, directions for preservation of 
arms, cost and expenditures of the same, d^c, and thus in part enable 
those interested, to learn and know <* to prevent damages," and in 
case of carelessness or los^» '^the amount for which the delinquent 
rendered himself Hable." 
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I have of late so often been requested to publish the actual army 
reguiatioDs, as regards the at present adopted uniform by the U. S. 
Army, and which all and every new volunteer corps in this State, of 
whatsoever arm, whether cavalry, artillery, inliuilry or rifle, have to 
adopt in conformity with the act approved May 18, 184^), that I 
again venture tocompilein the appendix the required information, 
trustiDg that even the limited number of annual reports permitted 
to be printed, may in part aid and assist those who desire to comply 
with that so wholesome i^gulation, and which is bemg adopted by 
many of the eastern States, viz: to see and have the uniformed mili- 
tia of each specific arm not only dressed and equipped alike through- 
out each State, but throughout the entire Union. 

Trusting that the discharge of my duties may have met your 
Excellency's approval, and those with whom I have official inter- 
course, 

I have the honor to remain, 

With the highest respect. 

Your obedient servant, 
JOHN E SCHWARZ, 
Aidjutanl and Quarter Master General, M, M^ 
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REGULATIONS 

FOR THE UNIFORM AND DRESS OF THE VOLUNTEER 
COMPANIES OF THE STATE OF MICHIGAN. 



EXTRACT from ike MUUia Laws of the Slate cf Michigan, a^ 

proved May 1 8//*. ] 846. 

Rule 10. In compliance with the 16Lh section of chapter 9, which 
proyides that the uniform of all officers, and of the sererai corps, 
shall be prescribed by the commander-in-chief; the following regu- 
lations will take effect from and after the fourth day of July, 1846: 

Sic. 1. All general officers, staff and field officers and officers of 
the line, will uniform and equip themselves within six months from 
the date of their appointment, in strict conformity with the present 
uniform, whether ^t^/^ or zttidress, as established and worn, or as may 
hereafter be adopted and worn by the officers of th^ United States 
Army of similar grades. 

Sec. 2. Every volunteer company now organized and uniformed 
are permitted (for economy sake) to retain their at present adopted 
uniform, whether full or undress, as long as said company retains its 
present organization; but whensoever a volunteer company desires to 
change its arms or their present uniform, they will from and after the 
fourth day of July next, have to adopt the uniform of the U. S. army 
as now worn, or as may from time to time be adopted by the same, 
whether it be cavalry, artillery, rifle or infantry, with the exception 
of the button. 

The button to be worn by the volunteer companies throughout the 
State, whether white or yellow^ will have the arms of the State of 
Michigan embossed on the same, and to be of the shape and style of 
the present staff buttons. And further, each volunteer corps may 
wear at their option lace and bullion instead of worsted, namely, ^or 
yfllow trimming of worsted^ gold lace and bullion, and in lieu of white 
trimmwgs of toorsted^ silverlace and bullion. 

: Sec. 3. Each new; volunteer company which may be formed from 
and after the fourth day of July, 1846, will adopt the uniform, 
vrheiher fuU or nndress, as i^ now worn or may from time to time be 
adopted and worn by the same corps or arm of the U. S. arrny^ 
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ifiieth^rit be caydry, arkillery, rifle or mfantry^ "vrith the e^cc^tion 
of the buUon, whether gilt or silvery and these U> ha¥e the state a|EBis 
t)n the same, and in the shape and style as prescribed in seetiaa2y 
with the privilege of adopting the lace and bullion instead of worsted 
trimmings as stated in the foregoing paragraph. 

These regulations will be. strictly enforced, partly ou account of 
economy, and partly in order to have the volunteers of each arm, 
whether cavalry^ artillery, rifle or infantry throughout the Statci uni- 
xformed alike, and thus faciliate the forming of companies from dif- 
ferent septions of the State, provided they are of tl^e s^me descrip- 
tion of arms, into battalions, squadrons, regiments and brigades, 
whensoever the exigency of the case may demand. 

By order, J.E. SCHWARZ, 

• Briff. and Adft General, 

UNIFORM k DRESS OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES . * 

Coat. 
jFbr Commissioned Officers. 

1. All officers shall wear a frock-coat of dark blue cloth, the skirt 
to extend from two-thirds to three-fourths of the distance from the 
top of the hip to the bend of the knee; single breasted for Captains 
and Lieutenants; double breasted for all other grades. 

2. For a Major General — two rows of buttons on the breast, nine 
in each row, placed by threes ; the distance between each row, ^nq 
and one-half inches at top, and three and one-half inches at bottom; 
stand-up collar, to rise no higher than to permit the chin to turn free- 
ly over it, to hook in front at the bottom, and slope thence up and 
backward at an angle of thirty degrees^ on each side, making the to- 
tal opening in front an angle of sixjy degrees; cuffs two and one half 
inches deep, to go around the sleeves parallel with the lower edge, 
and to button with three small buttons at the under seam ; pockets 
in the folds of the skirts, with one button at the hip, and one at the 
end of each pocket, making four buttons on the back and skirt of the 
coat, the hip button to range with the lowest buttons on the breast; 
collar and cuffs to be of dark blue velvet; lining bf the coat black.' 

3. For a Brigadier General-^ihe same ag for a Major Gieneral, 
*(p^r. %) except that there will be only eight' feuttohs In each f6Sv on 
the breast, placed m pairs. 
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4. Fw a OoiwuJ — ^the same as for a Major General, (2,) except 
that there will be only seven battons in each row on the breast, plac- 
ed at eqnal distances; collar and cuffs of the same cdor and mateital 
as the coat. 

5. Far a IdeuienarU Cclond — the same as for a Colonel, (4.) 

6. For aMc^or — the same as for a Colonel, (4.) 

7. Far a CapUdn — the same as for a Colonel, (4,) except that there 
win be only one row of nine battons on the breast, placed at eqnal 
distances. 

8. For a First Lieuienani — the same as for a Captain ( 7 

9. Far a 1st second laeutenani — ^the same as for a Caption, (7.) 

10. Far a 2d second Lieuienani — ^the same as for a Captain, (7.) 

Far Privates. 

11. The uniform coat for all enlisted men shall be a single-breast- 
ed frock of dark blue cloth, with a skirt extending one-half the dis- 
tance from the top of the hip to the bend of the knee. 

12. Far a Sergeant Major and Quartermaster Sergeant of ArtiUery 
— one row of nine buttons on the breast, placed at -equal distances ; 
stand up collar, to rise no higher than to permit the chin to turn free- 
ly over it, to hook in front at the bottom, and slope thence up and 
backward at an angle of thirty degrees on each side, making the to- 
tal opening in front an angle of sixty degrees; cuffs pointed accor- 
ding to pattern, and to button with two small buttons at the under 
seam ; collar and cuffs of scarlet cloth; on both sides of the collar, 
near the front, the number of the regiment in yellow metal one inch 
long; on each shoulder a scarlet worsted epaulette according to pat- 
tern; narrow lining for skirt of the coat of same material and color 
as the coat; pockets in the folds of the skirts with one button at the 
Up to range with the lowest buttons on the breast; no buttons at the 
ends of the pockets. 

13. Far a Sergeant Mcgor and Quartermaster Sel^eant cf If^aniry 
— ^the same as for Artillery, (12,) except that the collar and oviBa 
will be of light or Saxony blue cloth; and the epaulettes of light or 
Saxony blue worsted. 

14. Far a Sergesad Mc^or and Quartermaster Sergeant of Biflemen 
— ^the same as for ArtiUery, (12,) except that the collar and cuffii 
will be of medium or emerald green ck>th; and the epaulettes of me* 

or emerald green worsted. 
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15. For a Sergeant Msj&rnnd Quartermaster Sergeant of Dragrxmn 
— the same as for Artillery, (12,) except that the collar and cuffs 
will be of orange colored cloth; and that, instead of worsted epau- 
lettes, brass shoulder-knots of the pattern now prescribed, will be 
worn. 

16. For a Seigeant of ArtUl&ryy Infantry, Eiflemen and Dragoons 
— the same as for the Sergeant Major of those corps respectirely, 
{12, 13, 14, is,) except that the worsted bullion of the epaulettes 
will be according to pattern. 

17. For a Sergeant of Light Artillery — the same as for a sergeant 
of Artillery, (16,) except that brass shoulder knots (as for Dragoons) 
will be substituted for worsted epaulettes. 

18. For a Sergeant of Engineer Soldiers — the sanie as for a ser- 
geant of Artillery, (16,) except that the collar and cuffs will be of 
the same material and color as the coat, but edged all around with a 
yellow welt inserted in the seam; on both sides of the collar, near the 
front, a castle of yellow metal, one and five-eighths inches, by one 
and one-fourth inches high; epaulettes of yellow worsted, of the same 
size and form as for a sergeant of Artillery, (16.) 

19. For an Ordtiance Sergeant — the same as for a sergeant of 
Engineer soldiers, (18,) except that the collar and cuffs will be edged 
with crimson instead of yellow, and that on the collar, on both sides 
near the front, there will be a shell and flame of yellow metal, two 
inches long; epaulettes crimson, the same size and pattern as for a 
Sergeant Major of Artillery, ( 12.) 

20. For a Corporal of Arlillerg, Infantry, Riflemen, Dragoons, 
lAgkt Artillery and Fngineer soldiers — ^the same as for a sergeant of 
those corps respectively, (16, 17, 18,) except that the worsted bullion 
of the epauletts will be according to pattern. 

21. For a Private of Artillery, Infantry, Riflemen^ Dragoons, Light 
Artillery and Engineer soldiers — the same as for a corporal of those 
arms respectively, (20.) 

22. For ike Privates of Ordnance — ^the same as for Ordnance Ser- 
geants, (19,) except the epaulettes, which will be crimson, the same 
siEe and pattern as for a private of Artillery, (21.) 

33. For a Musician of Artillery^ Infantry, Riflemen, Dragoons, Light 
AftUlery and Engineer soldiers-^ihe same as for a private of those 
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coqM respectively, (21,) with the addition of a facxBg aeeordkig to 
pattern, and corresponding in color with the collar and cufifs. 

24. For a Principal or Chief Miuician — the same as for a mu- 
sician of his regiment^ (23,) with epaulettes or shoulder knots, as for 
a Sergeant Major, (13, 14, 15. ^ 

25. For a Chief Bugler — the same as for a Principal or Chief 
Musician, (24.) 

26. On all occasions of duty, except fatigue, and whem out of 
quarter, the coat shall be buttoned and hooked at the collar. 

BUTTONS. 

27. For General OffUera and Officers of the General Staff- — gilt, 
convex, with spread eagle and stars and plain border; large size, 
seven-eighths of an inch in exterior diameter; small size, one-half 

inch. 

28. For all Field and Company officers^ the State button. 

29. For all Xon- Commissioned Officers^ Musicians and FrivaUs^ 
the State button. 

30. The button to be worn by the volunteer companies throughoat 
the State, whether white or yellow, will have tlie arms of the State of 
Michigan embossed on the same, and to be of the shape and style of 
the present staff buttons, large size seven-eighths of an inch in ex- 
terior diameter, small size, one^half inch. 

VBOUSERS. 

31. The uniform trousers for both officers and enlisted men, will 
be of cloth throughout the year; made loose, and to spread well 
over the boot; of white and light blue mixed, commonly called sky 
blue mixture for regimental officers and enlisted men; and of dark 
blue cloth for all other officers; reinforced for all enlisted mounted 
men. 

32. For General Officers — plain, without stripe, welt or cord, down 
the outer seam. 

33. For Officers of the Ge?ieral Staff and Staff Corps — with a buff 
welt, one-eigth of an inch in diameter, let into the outer seam. 

34. For Regimental Officers — with a welt let into the outer seam, 
one-eigth of an inch in diameter, of the following colors:' for As^- 
lery, scarletr-Infantry, dark blue — RijflemeHf medium, oir emerald 
green — ^Dragoon^ orarge. 
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36. For all Privates — with a cord, one-eighth of an inch in diam- 
eter, down the outer seam, of the following colors: for Artillery, scar- 
let — InfantrT/y dark blue — Riflemen, medium or emerald green — 
Dragoons^ orange — Engineers, yellow — Ordnance, crimson. 

CAP. 

3t). For all Officers and Privates — dark blue cloth, according to 
pattern; crown of four upright pieces, height in front from five and 
three-fourths to six and one-fourth inches alone: the front seam: lensfth 
behind, from seven and one-fourth to seven and three-fourths inches 
along the back seam; tip from ^ve and one-half to six inches in di- 
ameter, and inclining downward slightly from rear to front when 
the cap is worn, (the dimensions given to vary with the circumfer- 
ence of the head;) vizor of strong neats leather, two and one-fourth 
inches wide at the middle, black on the upper and green on the un- 
der sides, to be put on at right kngles to the front of the gap, or in 
other words, to be horizontal when the cap is worn; strap of strong 
black leather fastening under the chin by a yellow metal buckle and 
leather slide; band two inches wide from the lower edge of the cap, 
and pointed in front according to pattern, of material, color, and with 
ornament as follows: 

37. For General Officer — band of dark blue velvet; with gold em- 
broidered wreath in front, encircling the letters U. S. in old English 
characters, in silver. 

38. For Officers of ike Adjutant General's, Quarter Master* s, Sub- 
sistence, Medical and Pay Departments, and the Judge Advocate of the 
Army — band of the same material and color as the cap, welted at 
the edges; the same ornament in front as for General officers, (37.) 

39. For Officers of the Corps of Engineers — the same as for the 
General Staff', (37,) except the ornament in front, which will be a 
gold embroidered wreath of laurel and palm encircling a silver tur- 
retted castle. ' 

40. For Officers of the Coifs of Topographical Engineers — the 
same as for the General Staff", (38,) except the ornament in front, 
which will be a gold embroidered wreath of oak leaves eaciroling a. 
gold embroidered shield. 

41. For Officers of Ordnance D4pari7neni — the same as for the- 
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General Staff, (^^0 except the ornament in front, which, will be a 
gold embroidered shell and flame. 

42. For Officers of Artillery — the same as for the General Staff, 
(41,) except the ornament in front, which will be gold embroidered 
cross cannon, with the number of the regiment in silver, above their 
intersection. 

43. For Officers of Ivfardry — the same as for the Generul Staff, 
(41,) except the ornament in front, which will be a gold embroidered 
bugle, with the number of the regiment in silver, within the bend. 

44. For Officers of Riflemen — the same as for the General Staff, 
(41,) except the ornament in front, which will be a trumpet, perpen- 
dicular, embroidered in gold, with the number of the regiment in 
silver, within the bend. 

45. For Officers of Dragoons — the same as for the General Staff, 
{41,} except the ornament in front, which will be two sabres crossed, 
(edges upward,) embroidered in gold, with the number of tbe regi- 
ment m silver, in the upper aogle. 

46. For Privates of Artillery^ Infantry ^ Riflemen and Dragoons — 
bands of scarlet, light or Saxony blue, medium or emerald greeni 
and orange-colored cloth, respectively, with the letter of the compa- 
ny in front, of yellow metal one inch long. For Engineer Soldiers 
— band of the same material and color as the cap, but edged with 
yellow, with a turretted castle in yellow luetal, in front. For Erdi^- 
ed Men of Ordnance — band of the same material and color as the 
cap, but edged with crimson; a shell and flame in yellow metal, in 
front 

Cap Cover. 

47. For Officers and Men — (to be worn in bad weather) black of 
suitable water proof materia), with a cape extending below the cap 
ten inches, coming well forward, and tying under the chin, according 
to pattern. 

Pompon. 

48. The pompon will be worn by all officers whenever the epau- 
lettes are worn, and by the enlisted men, on all duty under arms, ex- 
cept when the cap cover, (47,) is put on. . 

49. Far Oeneral Cfficers — a gold embroidered net acorn, time 
inches long, with a gold embroidered spread eagle, one and three 
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foarths inches between the tips of tbe wings, and so attache^ to the 
base of the pompon as to show in front of the cap below its top, 

50. Jfor all other oficers and for privates — spherical, two and one- 
fonrth inches in diameter, and as follows: 

For Commissimed Officers 

61. Of worsted, permanently attached at the base to a gold netted 
ehrcnlar ring two-thirds of an inch in diameter, by one-third deep, 
with gold embroidered spread eagle, as for General Officers, (49,)^ 
and of the following colors: 

6C For ike Adjutant 0enerai*$ 2>e;)arfm«rt^— lower two-thirds biifi; 
upper third white. 

63. Far the InspeUor Oenerats J^efoarfmewt-Ao-mti two Hifadft buff* 
vpper third scarlet 

54, For the Judge ^cfiwcot^— white. 

66. For (he Quariemuater^s Deparinient^o^tr two thirds buif^ 
upper third light or Saxony blae. 

60. For the Subsistence Departmeni-Ao^er two thirds bttff, tipper 
third royal or ultra marine blue. 

67.f Jbr the Medical Department — Slower two-thirds buff, upper 
third medium or emerald green, 

68. For the Pay Department — ^lower two-thirds buff» upper third 
dark oUve green. 

69. For the Corps of Engineers and Topographical Engineers — ^low- 
er two'thirds buff, upper third black. 

60. For the Ordnance D^mrtment — ^lower two-thirds buff, upper 
third crimson. 

61. For the Artillery — scarlet. 

62. For the Infaniry — flight or Saxony blue. . 

63. For the Riflemen — ^medium or emerald green. 

64. For the Dragoons — orange. 
56. For Aids'de-camp — buffi 

66. For Adjutants of Regiments — ^same as for Adjutant General's 
Department, (62.) 

67, For Regimental Quartermasters — same as for the Quartermas- 
ter's Department, (55) 

For Privates. 

66. Permanently attached at the base to a yeHow metal circukr 
irhig, two-thirds of an inch in diameter, by one-third deep, with yel- 
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low metal spread eag^e, one and three-feorths inches between the 
tips of the wings, and so attached Co the base of the pompon as to 
show in front of the cap below its top; according to pattern; and of 
the following colors: for Artillery t scarlet — Infaviry^ light or Saxo- 
ny blue — Rijkmeny medium or emerald green — Dragwms, orange — 
£lnffineer$, yellow — Ordnance, crimson, 

CRAVAT OR STOCK. 

69. For all Officers — black ; when a cravat is worn, the tie not to 
be visible at the opening of the collar. 

?iOL> For aU privotes-^lAck l^eatber, apcording to pattern. 

BOOTS. 

7I# For o/r. C>^^#— ankle or Jfefferson. 

72. For Privates of Riflemen^ Dragoons OTid Light Artillery — ankle 
and Jefferson, rights and lefts, according to pattern^ and in the pro-' 
pQr4^ as now for the Light Artillery. 

73. For Privates of Artillery y Infardry, Engineers and Ordnance 
— rJefferspn, rights and lefts, according to pattern. 

SPURS. 

74. For ail mounted afficers^^jeWow metal, or gilt. 

75. For all private mounted men — yellow metal, according to pat- 
tern. 

Gloves. 

76. For Qeenral Officers and officers of the General Staff and Sicff 
C^rps — buff or white. 

77. For Officers of Artillery, Infantry , Dragoons and Riflemen — 
white. 

SASH. 

78. For Gtfneral Officers — buff, silk net, with silk bullion fringe 
ends; sash to go twice around die waist, and to tie behind the left 
hip, pendant part not \xy extend more than eighteen inches below the 
tie. 

79. For Officers of ike AdjutaM General's^ Inspector OeneratSt 
Qtiartermaster^s, and Suhsistance Departments^ Corps of JEngineen^ 
Fopograph»A:al Engineers^ Ordnance, Artillery, Infantry, Riflemen and 
Drggoons, and the Judge Advocate of the Army — crimson silk net; for 
Officers of the Medical Department-^mtiivLXD, or emerald green silk 

neti with silk bullion fringe ends; to go around the waist and tie» as 
for C^n^al Officers, (78.) 
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so. Fc^ ^t Ser^^wt M^^, ^Wimnoiter Sevpimiti Orinemee 
Sersieanis, First Sergeants PrkMipnt or CAkfMuskktta and GMrf 
^fii(yl«r«^fift4 ^onittd siyA, ^ to go 

twid« fntiumd'tbe wwt ottd to tie b^nd tbe M bip, peadfitt pait nol 
to extend more than eigbte^n'incbes below the tie.- . : ^ 

i®l. -^<» fMisb'ifvifll be mofPt. (<>veir4ho coat) on liU ooetsioiis of duly 
of erery description, except stable and faligue, 

body, scarf fashion, from the right shoulder ((oii^^ J^Qt siifei inf$^A<i ; 
oC'vtottfad^jtUrwusti ijni^iheUiidlthp.lcft bip^aa {»es9r«b«dii(78,)^« 

83. For all cfficers — a waist belt not less than one and^<p#rlMllta 
inches, nor more than two inolm:< wid^lr to be wdm over the sash; 

the sword to b«f4iw|md#drlW^D|» jy^^fldjliaga/t^^ 
th^ Mi'WiiQi;^ b0fi^rM^Q^«4^tQh.ibq |i>a}tuup^^;!^ v^^j 

be hung, {94.)p .-r.-A,. . a-.^. . .,v, • ,, x, - ? ., .- j-.: i ,»',• • , .„* ; 
,#*? J^9nii(i5ww^V(J(fo«J?t{T7iR]W^ stripesKff 

g9)d'«MJBJiK>idfi^cy^ d^lfdU/^ l|<;^b,sides^<^ , . 

-i[6^ ^ffm'iM'Msh^ommmkn^. ^iP<?r«b-4>l)9(Qk;tl€iat]pher, plain^ 

SWOBD BELT-FLATS. ; . '' 

idT..LFi»ra^.4^ra'4^.€nJ««SiM? «teA'<^ilt, reetdngultil*, two inofaes 
widd, with a< raited brigbl )&<q; a cflvav, wtoatb of lauor^ eiK>ircM% ; 
the *' Arma of the JJmltitd- Siotes;*? e^gle^.ahiddiseroll« ed^ of cloud 
a^ if$y a brigblti .The m#tt<m . <'£ Pi«ixiaBuai UnM»" in silver letters, 
upon AesctttU; alarsalsf of aUrer^ boeoi^dHig. to pattern. 

Si^; Fa)rGenerM Qj^f^^-^traigbtawordygilthilt, ail vw grip, braaa 
or steel scabbard, , . 

Six. fbr (yiliirf n/ iha Jdjidmt Qen&roVs^ £^9pecior 0mer^% 
>Qiiaftf«*^a4^'4i<a9lj /SiiMtMca jn^or^fnenti^ Corps of EngmHra, To- 
pofffty^dtid JSn^p/i^s, Ordmm^^ Judge MvMOe cf tks ilrmy, 
Md» de Oan^^ Fidd Cjficm.<f ArtiU^, Afomiry, and Foot BUfiS' 
m^ oM f^M lAgkt ArtiUery--'^^ swoiid of the pattern adtoptid. 
by the War Depa«tmeBt« April 9^ 1850. • 

Mt. F^Ai JMiealmMd Foig jQt!;M»im«M^iH^maJl surordandaoab^ 
bafd» aeoofedni; to pettem in the SargeoB Qenenil^a office. 
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91. F»r Ganf&lry djf^geff aabre and teahbard now in loise^ accor- 
dii^ to pattern in tho Ordnance Departmenk 

92. Far ths Artm^ry, irfoudiyamd Foti ByUmem, tiMi^ 
offieers, (89)-*-the sword of the pattern adoptodby tlie War Depart- 
ment, April 9, 1850. 

9a Tbe tword and swwd bell will be worn npon ail oocaaions of 
duty, without exception. 

94. When on foot the sabfe irW be suspended frem the hookat^ 
taehed to the belt, (66.) 

95. When not on military diKy« ofBeeit nay wear awards of hoMr, 
or the prescribed sword, witib a scabbard, gilt, or of leather wiih gOi 
nontiags. 

swoan^aivof. 
99. For Gemr^ Ofieen-^'-golii cord with aoovn mi* 

97. Forattvtker Ofiee n ^ gold lace starap wife gM bnlBen tasaeL 

BAnoBs TO msnivoniBH rakk — mBAvuntEB^ 

98. For ike Mqfor Oeneml$—go\A, with sdiid crescent; daHoe, 
two rilver embroidered starB, one and one-half inches in diasaetar, 
placed on the strap in a row, longitadiaaHyY and eqwi&tai^ dead 
and bright gold bnllkni one-half inch in diameter and three and one- 
half inches long. 

99. Per a Brigadier General — fee same as for a Major Genera], 
(98,) except feat instead of two, feere shall be one star, (omittii^fee 
smdiest,) placed npon fee starap, and not within fee crescent. 

100. For a CoUmeU-^d^e same as for a Br^adier General, (98^) 
snbstituting a stiver embroidered spread eagle for fee star upon fee 
strap; and within the creseeoit for the MeOeeil Department — ^a laurel 
wreath embroidered in gold, and the letters M<i 8b in oldv English 
characters, in silver, within fee wreath; Pay i>^arAReRl'^-~sanfte as 
fee Medical Department, with fee letters P. D. in <^d Ikigllsh char- 
acters; (krpe of En^finetre — a turretted eai^e of silver; Carpm.^ 
Topographical Enginetn — a shield ^mbrddet-ed in gold, and below 
it the letters T. £„ infold English characters, in i»lver; OtAfumee 
Bepartmerd^-^AeW and flame in sili^r embitadery^ Beginmtial Ofi-^ 
cers — the number of the regimentemlwoiderad in.gold> wife acaiolet 
of eixilMrc4dered silver, oneandthree-fourfes inches in diameter, upon 
cloth of fee following edors: for AftUkry^^Bc^ah^t^i Ji||^ca(ry-**liglii 
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x>r Saxony blue; Riflemen — ^medium or emerald green; DfaffoonS"^ 
orange. 

1^01. For a Lieutenant Colonel — the same as for a Colonel, (100,) 
-according tocorps^ but substituting for the eagle, a silver embroidered 
leaf. 

102. For a Major — the same as for a Colonel, (100,) according to 
thorps, omitting the eagle. 

103. For a Captain — the same as for a Colonel, (100,) according 
to corps, except that the bullion will be only one-fourth of an inch in 
diameter, and two and one-half inches long; and substituting for the 
eagle two silver embroidered bars. 

104. For a First lAeuienant — the same as for a Colonel, (100,) 
accord mg to corps, except that the bullion will be only one-eighth of 
iin mch in diameter, and two and one-half inches long; and substitu- 
ting for the eagle one silver embroidered bar. 

105. For a Second Lieulenant — the same as for a First Lieuten- 
ant, (104,) omitting the bar. 

106. For a Brevet Second Lieutenant — the same as for a Second 
Lieutenant, (105.) 

107. All officers having military rank will wear one epaulette on 
each shoulder. 

108. The epaulette may be dispensed with when not on duty, and 
on certain duties off parade, to wit: at drills, at inspections of bar- 
racks and hospitals, on Courts of Inquiry and Boards, at inspections 
of articles and necessaries, on working parties and fatigue duties, and 
upon the march, except when in war there is immediate expectation 
of meeting the enemy; and also when the overcoat is worn. 

SHOULDER STRAPS. 

109. For the Major Genera/^— dark blue clotih, one and three- 
eighths inches wide by four inches long; bordered with an embrmd- 
ery of gold one-fourth of an inch wide, two silver embroidered stars 
of five rayS| equidistant between the centre and the outer edge of 
die strap. 

110. Far a Bri^ier Gfenerai — ^the same as for a Major General; 
(109,) except that there will be one star instead of two; the centre 
of the star to be equidistant from the outer edge of the embroidery 
on the ends of the strap. 
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1 1 1. For a Coknd — the same size as for a Major General, ( 109) 
and bordered in like manner with an embroidery of gold; a ulyer 
embroidered spread eagle on the centre of the strap, two inches be- 
tween the tips of the wings, having in the right talon an oUre branch, 
and in the left a bundle of arrows; an escutcheon on the breast as 
represented in the arms of the United States ; cloth of the strap as 
follows ; for the Generai Staff avd Staff Corp^—dark blue , jMUery 
— scarlet ; Infantry — light or Saxony blue ; Eijlemen — ^medium or 

emerald green ; Dragoons — orange. 

112. For a lAeutenant Colonel — the same as for a Colonel, (111) 

according to corps, ommitting the eagle, and introducing a silver em- 
broidered leaf at each end, each leaf exten(^ing seven-eighths of an 

inch from the end border of the strap. 

113. For a Major — the same as for a Colonel, (HI,) according to 

corps, omitting the eagle, and introducing a gold embroidered leaf at 
each end, each leaf extending seven-eighths of an inch from the end 
border of the strap. 

114. For a Captain — ^the same as for a Colonel, (111) according to 
corps, omitting the eagle, and introducing at each end two gold em- 
broidered bars of the same width as the border, placed parallel to 
the ends of the strap ; the distance between them and from the bor- 
der equal to the width of the border. 

115. For a First lAeutenant — the same as for a Colonel, (111) 

according to corps, omitting the eagle and introducing at each end 
one gold embroidered bar of the same width as the border placed 
parallel to the ends of the strap, at a distance from the border equal 

to its width. 

116. For Ut Second Lieutenant — the same as for a Colonel, (111) 

accordmg^to corps, omitting the eagle. 

117. For a 2d Second lAeiUenant — ^the same as for a 1st Second 

Lieutenant, (116.) 

118. The shoulder strap will be worn whenever the epaulette is not 

OBKVKONS. 

119. The rank of non-commissioned officers will be marked by 
chevrons upon both sleeves of the uniform coat and overcoat above 
the elbow, of silk or worsted binding one half an inch wide, sane 
odor as the cord on the pantaloonsi except for hdimiaj, which will be 
of light or Saxony blue ; pdnts down ; as fcdlows: 

ISO. For a Serjeant Majar^^Haee bars and an arc, in oik. 
121. For a Quartirma^er Ser^jieasU^tbieQ bars and a tie» ia aflk 
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122. For an Ordnance Serjeant — ^three bars and a star, in silk. 

123. For a First Sergeant — three bars and a lozenge, in worsted. 

124. For a Sergeant — ^three bars, in worsted. 
126. For a Corporal — ^two bars, in worsted. 

126. To indicate service — All non-commissioned officers, musi- 
cians and privates who have served faithfully for the term of five 
years, will wear as a mark of distinction, upon both sleeves of the 
umform coat, below the elbow, a diagonikl half chevron, one half an 
inch wide, extending from seam to seam, the front end nearest the 
cuff, and one-half an inch above the point of the cuff; to be of the 
same color as the cord on the trousers, except for Infantry, for which 
light or Saxony blue will be substituted. In like manner an addi- 
tional half chevron, above and parallel to the first, for every subse- 
quent five years of faithful service; distance between each chevron, 
one*fourth of an inch. Service in war will be indicated by a light or 
Saxony blue stripe on each side of the chevron for Artillery, and a 
red stripe for all other corps, the stripe to be one-eighth of an inch wide. 

OVERCOAT. FOR C0MMISSI05BD OFFICERS. 

127. A '^cloak coai'* of dark blue cloth, closing by means of four 
frog buttons of black silk and loops of black silk cord down the 
breast, and at the throat by a long loop a echelley without tassel or 
plate, on the left side, and a black silk frog button on the right; cord 
for the loops fifteen-hundredths of an inch in diameter; back, a sin- 
gle piece, slit up from the bottom, from fifteen to seventeen inches, 
according to the heighth of the wearer, and closing at will, by but- 
tons, and button holes cut in a concealed flap; collar of the same 
color and material as the coat, rounded at the edges, and to stand or 
fall; when standing to be about five inches high; sleeves loose, of a 
single piece, and round at the bottom, without cuff or slit; lining, wool- 
en; around the front and lower border, the edges of 'the pockets, the 
edges of the sleeves, collar and slit in the back, a flat braid of black silk 
one-half an inch wide; and around each frog button on the breast, a 
knot two and one-quarter inches in diameter of black silk cord, se veu- 
hundreths of an inch in diameter, arranged according to drawing; 
cape of the same color and material as the coat, removeable at the 
pleasure of the wearer, and reaching to the cuff of the coat sleeve 
when the arm is extended; coat to extend down the leg from six to 
eight inches below the knee, according to height. To indicate rank. 
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tbere will be on boih sleeves, near the lower edge, a knot of flat black 
silk braid not exceeding one-eighth of an inch in width, arranged ac- 
cording to drawing, and composed as follows: 

128. For a General— o[ five braids, double knot. 

129. For a Colonel — of five braids, single knot 

ISO. For a Lieutenant Colonel — of four braids, single knok 

131. For a Major — of three braids, single knot. 

132. For a Captain — of two braids, single knot. 

133. For a first lAtutenani — of one braid, single knot 

134. For a Second lAeutenami — a plain sleeve, without knot or or* 
nament. 

FOR PRTVATSS. 

136. Of Cavalry and the lAgJU Art!iUery~^oi blue grey mixture; 
stand up collar; double breasted; cape to reach down to the cuff of 
the coat when the arm is extended, and to button all the way up; 
buttons of the regiment or corps. 

136. All other eTilieted men — of blue grey mixture; stand up col- 
lar; single breasted; cape to reach down to the elbows, when the 
vrm is extended, and to button all the way up; buttons of lihe regi- 
ment or corps. 

OTHER ARTICLES OF CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT. 

137. Belts of all enlisted men — white leather. 

188. Cartridge 5ar~according to pattern in the Ordnance department. 

130. Drum sling — white webbing; to be provided with a brass 
drum-stick carriage, according to pattern. 

140. Knapsack — according to pattern in the Quartermaster's De- 
partment. The great coajt^ when carried, to be neatly folded, not roll- 
ed, and covered by the outer flap of the knapsack. 

141. Bdvresack — of gutta percha, tin, or other material, and of 
pattern to be prepared by the Quartermaster's Department, after ma- 
king the requisite experiments. 

142. Canteen — of pattern, to be prepared by the Quartermaster's 
Department.^ 

143. Tent — French bell-tent, according to pattern in the Quarter- 
master's Department — for all privates. 

HORSE FURNITURE. — ^FOR GENERAL OFFICERS AND THE GENERAL STAFF 

144. Housing for Oeneral Officers — to be worn over the saddle; 
of dark blue cloth, trimmed with two rows of gold lace, the outer 
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row one iiMh and five-eigbtfas wide, the inner row two inches and 
one-fourth; to be made fall, so as to cover the horse's haunches and 
fore-hands, and to bear on each flank corner the following ornaments,, 
distinctive of rank, to^wit: fov the Major Oenerals— a gold embroi- 
dered spread eagle and two stars. For a Brigadier General — a gold 
embroidered spread eagle and one star. 

145. Saddle doth/or General Staff Officers — dark blue cloth^ of 
sufficient length to coyer the saddle and holsters, and one foot ten 
inches in depth, with an edging of gold lace one inch wide. 

146. Surcingle — blue web. 

347. Bridh — black leather; bent branch bit, with gilt bosses; the- 
fitmt and roses yellow. 

148. CoUaar — ^yellow. 

149. Holtters — ^black leather, with gilt mountings. 

150. SHrrupe — gilt or yellow metal. 

FOB OFTICBRS 07 THB CORPS OF SNOINEBRS AND TOPOORAPHICAL SIT- 

GINBBR8. 

151. The same as for General Staff Officers, (145, 146, 147, 148,. 
149 and 158.) 

FOB OFFICERS OF THB ORDNANCE D BPARTMBNT AND FIBLD AND RSai* 
MBNTAL STAFF OFFICERS OF ARTILLERY AND INFANTRT. 

152. Saddle Cloth — dark blue cloth two feet ten inches in length, 
and one foot ten inches in depth, with gold lace, five-eighths of an 
inch in width; scarlet edging for the ArtiUery; dark blue edging for 
the Ordnance; light or Saxony blue edging iot the Infa7itry. 

155. Bridle — black leather; gilt bits and mountiD^s; front and 
roses for Artillery — scarlet; for the Ordnance — dark blue ; for Jh- 
fantry — light or Saxony blua 
164. Stirrups — yellow. 

155. Collar — for Artillery — scarlet; for the Ordnance — dark blue; 
for Infardry — light or Saxony blue. 

156. Bolsters — black leather with gilt mountings, and black leather 
cover. 

FOR COMMISSIONED OFFICERS OF DRAGOONS. 

167. Saddle Cloth — dark blue cloth, with border one and one-half 
inches wide; gold lace for Field and Regimental Staff Officer s^ and 
orange colored cloth for Company Officers; this border to be set back 
one-quarter of an inch from thW edge, which will be bound with 
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patent leather. The saddle cover to be pointed in the flanks, and to 
extend eleven inches behind the cantle, having thirty inches depA 
from the back seam to the flank points; in each flank comer the num- 
ber of the regiment, two inches m length, embroidered in gold tor 
field and regimental staff officers, and in orange colored silk lor com- 
pany officers. 

158. jSotflU/e^Grimsley's, of model deposited in the QnartermaB- 
ter's Department; stirrup leathers fo pass through staples let iiitc^ 
the lower edge of the side-bars; girths to buckle to straps strongly 
naOed and riveted to side-bars; morticed holes in pommel and cantle 
for cloak and valise straps; iron rings and staples on the cantle end 
of side-bars for attaching shoe pouch and crupper; the tree to be 
protected and strengthed by a covering of raw-hide; quilted seat 
sewed down and stitched as in the model; leather skirts to protect 
the blanket on which the trooper rides in service, and the trousers of 
the rider, and small under-skirts to protect the sides of the horse 
from the ^rth buckles. 

169. Girths — Indigo blue, worsted webbing, three inches and one- 
half wide, three feet nine inches long. 

160. Surcingle — Indigo blue, worsted webbing, three inches and 
one-half wide; five feet webbing, two feet strap. 

161. Stirrup-leathers — black, one inch and three -eighths wide, 
with oval brass buckles. 

* 

162. Stirrups — brass, and qf same pattern as furnished the First 
Regiment of Dragoons in 1834. 

1 63. Breast Strap — same as that heretofore furnished the Dra- 
goons, and attached in the same manner. 

164. Breast Plate — ^plain brass heart, with the number of the reg- 
iment, one inch and one-half long, raised thereon. 

165. Crupper — to buckle into rings on each side-bar, as in the 
model. 

166. Bolsters — black leather, the pipes to have plain brass tips, 
extending up two inches and a half, to be attached to the saddle and 
breast strap, as in model. 

1 C7. Ilchter -covers — black leather, extending two inches below 
the shoulder of the holster pipe, terminated by a leather strap, one 
inch wide, strongly sewed to the cover, the strap to button to a brass 
knob firmly riveted to the holster. 
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168. Scddh'Uanket — ^plain dark blue, as now furnished. 

169. Fo/we-^ark blue oloih* bound with patent leather; water- 
proof; five inches and one-half in diameter; eighteen inches long; 
attached to saddle by three straps, the middle one to pass through 
the mortice of the cantle, and suspend the valise effectually from the 
horse's back; on each end of the valise, the number of the regiment 
one inch and one-half long, embroidered in gold for field and regi- 
mental staff officers, and in orange colored silk for company officers. 

170. Pack-saddle — Grrimsley's — of pattern in the Quartermaster's 
Department; the girth to be four inches wide, and to be made of 
horse-hair or Manilla grass. 

171. Spurs — ^brass, of pattern in the Quartermaster's Department; 
the leather strap to be three-fourths of an inch wide. 

172. Bridle — ^with an S bit, with strengthening cross-bar connect- 
ing the lower extremities of the branches; mouth piece of three pat- 
terns, as prescribed in the Cavalry Tactics, to be supplied to compa- 
nies in the proportion therein recommended; one -sixth mild, four- 
sixths medium, one-sixth severe; branches all medium; material of 
bit, steel thickly plated with brass. Ourh — ^leather strap five-eighths 
of an inch wide, with brass buckle. Head-stall — single cheek pieces, 
one inch wide, with brass wire buckles on each end; buckled to bit 
and upper part of head-stall. Throai-strap — five-eighths of an inch 
wide, with brass buckles on each side« Front-piece — single plain 
strap, one and one-quarter inches wide; a brass circular plate, one and 
one-hi^f inches in diameter on each extremity, with beaded edge and 
number of regiment (»ie inch long raised on it Meins — ^leather, 
3even-eighths of an inch wide; curb rein &Ye feet six inches long, 
snaffle rein four feet six inches long; both buckled to the bit; curb 
i«i]i provided with a strong leather slide. Buckles — ^brass wune, with 
oval top and strong tongue. 

173. Haiter-^^sane pattern aafumished the First Regiment of 
Dragoons sinioe 1839; all the straps to be one and &ur*«igfath8 Inches 
wide; of strong harness leather; the cheek pieees to be oonnected 
^nith the n^k and nose bands by iron ringis, those for nose band to 
be square, one inch and one-half inside, those for neck band roiind# 
<me inch and three-fourths in diameter; the strap sevenrfeet long, to 
4biickle mto an iron ring, and to have the usual taper for ease in tying. 

174. Watmnff-Mdle'^lain ring snaffle^ with single rein; to be 
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attached to the lower side rings of the halter by short chains and at- 
tachment bara 

FOR PRIVATSS OF DRAGOONS. 

175. The same as described for commissioned officers of Diagoons 
from 158 to ]*I4, except as follows: 

1 76. Breast-plate — ^plain brass heart, with letter of company, one 
inch and one-half long, raised thereon. 

177. Bolsters — ^black leather; left side for pistol, right side made 
in the form of a pouch, for holding grooming articles; attached to the 
saddle and breast strap, as in the model. 

178. Bolster covers — black leather, extending two inches below the 
shoulder of holster pipe on the left side, and to a corresponding dis- 
tance on the right side; terminated by a leather strap one inch wide, 
strongly sewed to the cover; the strap to button to a brass knob, firm- 
ly riveted to the holster and pouch. 

179. Valise — Dark blue cloth; water-proof; five inches and one- 
half diameter; eighteen inches long; attached to saddle by three 
straps, the middle one to pass through the mortice of the cantle aiid 
suspend the valise effectually from the horse's back; a brass circular 
.plate, one inch and one-half diameter with beaded edge, on each end 
of the valise, with the letter of company one inch long, raised there- 
on. 

180. Bridle — ^same as for commissioned officers, (172,) except the 
letter of the company will be substituted for the number of the reg- 
iment, on the circular brass plates of the front-piece, 

181. Carbine strap and boot — same as heretofore furnished the Dra- 
goons, and attached to saddle by a ring and staple rivetted to the pom- 
mel end of right side-bar, (carbine pommel strap, twenty-eight inch- 
es long, three-fourths of an inch wide, with oval brass bodda) 

FOE THE MOCNTSD RIFLKMBN. 

182. The same as for Dragoons except that for company ofi&cen 
the border of the saddle cloth will be of medhim or emerald green 
ek>th, and the number of the regiment embroidered in silk of same 
eotor. 

FOE THE LI&HT AETIXUBRT. 

183. The same as for Dragoons, except that the border of the 
saddle cloth for officers will be of scarlet cloth, aifd the immlier of 
the regiment embrdidered in silk of same color. 
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REPORT of the inspectors of the State 
PriBon, for the year ending Nov. dMtk, 1853. 

3b Ae Secrelaryqf StaU : 

Tbe Inspectors of the State Pxisan,.in juusordauce with law» wakmit 
theiip annual report 

Aj ** full statement of the monthly reports of. the Agent" is hiN* 
to ap|>ended. 
TheiHHftber of convicts received into'tKe Prison duriug the year has 

There were remaining in prison at the close of the last year^ If 6 

Total, «63 

There have been diischarged dnring tbe year, 

Bf expiration of sentence,...! 39 

•« death, ... 3 

•* pardon, 9 

** reversal of sentence, a 

liicaped, ,.. 1—54 

Bifiaaining in Prison Noveaiber 30th» iafi%«. ..^. ...^ AM 

l&e conyicts received during the year mre sent from the foUpw^ 
ing^ooiitiesy via: 

OalWun, ^... .;... IS 

Wayne,,.,— ...... ..^....^ .... ..i,. ^... «....,..»* 1%. 

Bn^h, 11 

1 



2 . Do6« 

EaitaumoOp T 

SaiBkmm, 5 

HiDid«le, 6 

OaUamL _ 6 

Kettft, - 4 

Beirien* - 4 

WashteDaw, : S 

St. Joeepb, t 

vOUdflMCi ..a....... .*•• .... .... .... .... .... .... ...... 3 

Ingham, 2 

St Caair, « 

Leofifeey •, - 2 

Maoomb, - ^.^^ 2 

Ottawa, -.- 

Linngiloii, 

Chippowa, : 

Monroe, — 

M^gaa, 

Total, 87 

The criaMs for which theie coQTicta were sentenced an aa ial- 
lowBy Tii: 

Larceny, 40 

Burglary and httcenry, 1 

HaTing in possession counterfeit money with intent to pass 

the same* € 

Grand Larceny, 5 

Forg&ej, 3 

Murder in first degree, 2 

Aflsault with btent to kiD, ^. t 

Asssnit with intent U> commit n^^ Z 

Horse siealiagv t 

Peqmy, t 

Bape, 2 

Passing connterfeit money, t 

Accessory before the fact to uttering and publishbg forged 

draft, t 
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Bwape from Blate PruoQ,. .<. •«, .* «..«,«.., 1 

Obtobing moDflf by &be pretenoes, .. « , 1 

Bimiiig bMm» ^^ , 1 

Seduction and debftucfaeiy, ^ 1 

Beoeiviiig stolen propertj kaowbg it tobesiioh» ..^ 1 

Ifeaslaoghter, ^ 1 

ABsaalt with intent to caaunit. felony, and breaking jai]« ^. 1 

Abductbg female under sixteen years of ag^ . .^ I 

Baraing tannery in the nighttime, 1 

Perjury and grand burceny, ..* .. -• 1 

Laneny, accessory before the fiu^t, 1 

Total, 87 

And their terms of smtence are as follows, tis : 

For life, solitary confinement, ^ 

" life at hard labor, 1 

«* fifteen years, 8 

" ten years, ^ 4 

** nine yean, 1 

•* dght years,.. 2 

" seven years, S 

" six years, , 4 

** fireyears, 18 

«• four years and six monrhs, - -.-- • 

" four years, ..«.•-., 3 

*• three years, ....- 14 

<* two years and six mon&s, ^ ^.«. 1 

** two years, 10 

" one year andsix months, ^ ,-.-----• f 

** one year and two months, ft 

** one year, - 4.-. -14 

," six months, _ .-- * 

Total, ^ 

The convicts hare suffered from sickness very considerably during 
tiiejear, few haying escaped disease in some foUn. 1%ere have. 
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howerer, been bat tbne deaths^— two of conniiiiptloii, and one of 
eknmie dianlioBa. The two wlio died off coftBamptkiii vere edoiod 
nen, soppoaed to IniTe come roeevdj from the Qo uth e i B Slaftee; tihe 
eaae of chitnie disnlioem was eontraeted in jafl, before eonvietion^ 
Litefmittent fevers and bowel oomjdamts haire pvevailed dnrini^ iSbt 
whole year* Diarrbflea assumed an epidemic finrm in the mondi of 
Jvijt and cootfained antii aboat the nddifle of Angnst, aifecting near- 
ly aO the conyictB. The phyacian reports that there have been seven 
hnndred and seventeen appHcatiaBs for admimioB hito Ae hospital, of 
which five himdied aaid eighty were admitted, as Mlows: 

Intennittents, _. - !!•» 

DianEhoea, 14S 

Dysentny,. - — 3 

Inflammation of longs, 2* 

liver, 2 

kidneys 1 

•* tonsils.... - ._ 4 

Coa|[estion- of Inngs, 16 

liver, _-. 14 

stomach and bowels, 10 

Consomptiony 2 

Goortipation of bowels, 46 

CoHI$, .- -. 30 

Bhenmatism 63 

Heiiorrhoidefl^ 11 

FnMicnhM, , U 

Tntltiensa». ^ 29- 

OplMlialmia» 11 

Eryupdas, .^ 7 

CMic , 1 

HeiQia» ---.- ---- -*-- * -.-... . »-..-. 4 

Erydienua, 3 

Inmmty, — •.., ^ 2 

Paronychia 5- 

Dysarea, ^ <^ 

Si^eslaws, , I 

Abscess of the ear, 7 
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Asthma, ^ 1 

Oephalgia. --..• 10 

IiicontineAce of urine, * * 1 

Flatulency, ; • 1 

Phymosis, ,. 1 

gonorrhea, 2 

Urticaria, 1... t 

Varix, -,^-r r--' 3 

STphylis,., , S 

Total, 580 

Without entering into a statement of the probable causes of this 
unusual amount of sickness among the conricts, the Inspectors beUere 
diat such improvements jwy be mide in jS^ yard^ prisop buiUlQgs* 
4md workshops, as will diminish the nwnber of <siLse8 of the pore 
prevalent diseases in future. 

The convicts at the'close of the year, are employed m tt^ ftliowing 
manner, vis: 

YPOM c(»r«RMms. 

In the manuCscture of fiBmooing tools, ^.. ^. .. 113 

*' *' wagons, Ac, 42 

" " ''^ bootaanddwH, v. ^•... 21 

^ 

Total up<Mi contracts, 176 

FOR THB STATE. 

In the kitchen, ._ 4 

" wash room, _ 2 

** tailors' shop, 6 

** barbers' shop, ., 1 

*' carpenters' and joiners' shop, 3 

" prisonfhall, ^ ^-^.- 1 

hospital, 1 

wood yard, ., S 

female department, ^.-. 3 

Waiting generally, 1 

Total employed for the State, ^ —25 
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Agied and infinii, 4 

lasolitarjeoafiiiemeiift, 2 

IiiMiiey 2 

Total imemplqjedj _ — 8 

Wliok number, 209 

Tlie eoDipfezicMi of the coimetB is as follows : 

WUle males, 194 

CMvred Hiales, li 

females, .. 3 



Total, 108 



The dailj ayerage anmber of coaricts during the year has been, 186} 
Last year it was, 141 

Sbowiog an aTenige increase of 46} 

The amoont of prodacti?e and nnprodactiTe labor perfomed da- 
ring die year, and the time lost from Tarioiis canses, is shown in tilie 
Irilowing statements : 

LABOR TISLplSe ISOOMS. 

Fanning tool contract— Pkmey, OonnaUe dr Ga, 98,309 98 

Wagon contract— JoBepb £. Bebee, 1,430 64 

" " Davis, Austin & Co., 2,044 58 

Shoe contract— Frank W. Anthouy, ,: 2,040 64 

'• " Walter Fisb,_. 362 60 

Job of building cells— L. R. Sla wson, 1 98 00 

Tailoring and small job work — sundry persons, 64 58 

Total amount of labor yielding income, tl4»450 93 

The number of days employed, as above, in labor yield- 
ing income, was 44,064| 

LABOR TIBLDINO 170 INCOME. 

On State work — Building department, No. of days, 1,865 

do Tailors* shop *• '« " 1 ,031^ 

do Wash room and wood yard " •* 3,977 
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Ob State work— Barbers' shqp^ " " ----— ^^H 

Total nnmber of days employedm labor yieWBg^no tnoome, 7.!8gf 

Lost time — In solitary eonfinementy No. of days, 1,075 

TTnemjdoyed bj i»ason of sickness, infirmity, and bad wea- 
ther,.... ..,- .* 6.0491 

Total number of days lost» ;. V^. 7,134^ 

RVOAFITULATION. 

No. of days employed in produciiTe labor, ^. 44,064^ 

No. of days employed in unprodactiye labor, 7,1 85f 

Naof dayslost^ "/...... 7,124^ 

Total, ..- , . 68,a74| 



The following statement sbows the actual cash receipts and dk* 
bnnements, for^all purposes, during the last year: 
Oash on hand November dOth, 1861, as shown by the last aiinnal 

lopwt $197 8a 

OASB RBcxnrxn. 
FrcMtt the State Treasury — On aedount of 

Inspectors certificates, 99,000 00 

From the United States-^On account of 

&e nqqaort of conrkits, . ...: 335 00 

From the State Prison — On account clcim" 

victlabor,_..... 18,907 57 

On acoetmt of oonrict deposits, J ...... . 24 S5 

dp property sold, : ;. 81 5 35 

do houseient, ,.. 112 70 

do prison slops, - 

do tailoring,.. 

do interest, r 

do visitors' fees, 
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47 85 




23 05 


' 


296 48 


24,119 35 
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CASH EXFB17DSD. 

For building and repairs— On account of labor and 
terials.... -l.".-.: .::: .... i:::03 87 
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Tqx Oidinarjr Snpport-^n aecoimt of offi- 
em'mlkmpm^^^Mb^ .»,f4T ^J 

On aceonnl [of guurds's pqr, 2^86 18 

do rations, 4,635 64 

do clolhing and bedding, 1,?W 6B 

do ftiel, 988 t5 

do medicine and hoqAtalsloiet^ 177 "36 

do oil and candles, 434 94 

do tobacco^ - 189 47 

do forage,.. 132 95 

do books for libraiy,! 100 00 

do discharged conncts, 151 50 

do convicts' deposksi 25 68 

do pursuing fiigitiTes, 2 50 

do Agents' trayeling expenses^ 52 29 

do miscellaneous expenses, 623 33 

1T,*S5 97 
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•24,239 64 
Cashonhand, ^ .-, 77 34 

f24,3l7 16 

These is an amouni of 9200 00 expended in the piVMahasdof per- 
manent fixtures for ihe Agmt's houses ohaiged in the aeoomt of 
« miscellaniDus etpensesv" m the foregoing statement^ trlmh should 
have been inctaded in the account of ^* lahbr and matsffida.'' Thn 
correction mdsBS the expenses of buSdii^ and repairs, $6,503- 
87, and the expenses of ortUnary support^ 117,735 97. 

From this statement it will be seen that the entire expenditures for 
the ordinaffg nqfpcrt of the prison, including officers' salaries, guards' 
wages, and tlOO for library purposes, have been $17,735 97 

The entive reeeipts from all prison restmrces, (inclu- 
ding a bahmee due at the close of the year from con- 
tractors for conrict labor, not embraced in the foregomg 
statement,) hare been ..^z. ._ 15,662 27 

Excess of cost of ordinary support over income, from 
prison resources, C2,073 70 
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This is the resalt of the year's operations, so far as the cash re- 
ceipts and disbarseinents on account of ordinary support, are c(m- 
cemed. But the convict labor account is, in fiict, entitled to farther 
credits, which will reduce the above balance against the prison. In 
the erection of the new Yange of shops, in place of those destroyed 
by fire on the 80th of September, there was used convict labor to the 
amount of . . : $554 22 

And there were 520 day's works which become unpro- 
ductive, between the expiration of the old and the letting 
of the new shoe contract, 182 00 
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And now comes the adud restdtf of what the actual result watdd 
have been had there been no calamitous fire, and had all the oonvict 
labor upon the shoe contract been available. 

Excess of ordinary support over income, as above, ..<f2,073 27 

Subtract value of convict labor upon permanent improve- 
ments, and the amount of lost labor upon the shpe con- 
tract, 73C 22 



Mesl ennt qf eoslcfm'imary m^pptni infer pri9im 05 

This is a close approximation to making tihe Prisofx a self supporting 
institution — a result not less gratifying to the Inspectors than it will 
be to the tax payers of the State. Next year, should the inflates of 
the prison be blessed with common health, and should the institution 
be visited with no unforeseen calamity, the Inspectors do not antici- 
pate that it will be necessary (notwithstanding a large increase in 
expenses) to draw upon the State treasury for any considerable sum^ 
if indeed any thing, in aid of the ordinary support of the Prison — a 
desideratum enjoyed, it is believed, by but a single State in the Union. 

The Agent of the Prison, under the advice of the Inspectors, has, 
during the year, erected fifty new cells, at a total cost, — including 
MomB repairs to the old celb, and the erection of a flight of stairs, — 
of $3,675 00. They are built in the most substantial manner, and 
at a cost of some thirty dollars less per cell than any cells have been 
heretofore built in this prison. Their erection was let at contract — 
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the mason work to Mr. L. R Slawson, of Ann Arbor, and the iron 
work to Messrs. Davis, Austin & Co., of Jackson. 

A destructive fire occurred in the prison yard on the evening of 
the 30th of September, consuming two hundred and ten feet in 
length of the west range of shops, occupied by Messrs. Davis, Aus- 
tin Ai Co., wagon contractors. Immediately after the occurrence of 
the fire the Inspectors held a special meeting, and made whatever 
mvestigation was possible in regard to the origin of the fire. No 
positive evidence of its origm, however, could be obtained; but froB 
the known and apparent circumstances surrounding the afihir, it aeens 
altogether probable that the fire was intentionally communicated by a 
convict in the employ of the wagon contractors. It was first discov- 
ered in a pile of seasoned lumber, a few feet in the rear of the sbqpB^ 
and so rapidly did it extend that it communicated to the roof of one 
of the shops before any effort could be made to arrest its progress. 
It is due to the citizens of Jackson to state that immediately on the 
alarm being given, a large number of them, together with Uie fiic 
company of the village with their engine, hastened to the scene of 
action, and, by their earnest and well directed efforts, saved from de- 
struction a vast amount of property. Without this assistance all the 
Wiorkshops in the yard, and a large portion oi their eontents, most 
have been destroyed, a calamity ruinous to the contractors, and em- 
barrassing to the State. The Agent estimates the loss to the State, 
including a considerable diversion of productive convict labor to un- 
productiveness, at fifteen hundred dollars. But the Inspectors doobt 
whether the destruction of the buildings is really a loss. Tbey were 
dilapidated and rickety, and quite inadequate to the uses required of 
them. 

As soon as possible after the occurrence of the fire, the Agent» 
with the advice of the Inspectors, proceeded to the erection of a new 
range of shops, on the ground occupied by those destroyed; and he 
has produced a handsome and substantial brick building, of two sto- 
ries, thirty -five feet wide, and two hundred and ten feet long. It is 
already enclosed, and the contractors are about to take possession. 
The Ai^ent reports the cost, in money, at about two thousand ddlars; 
'*a8um/'he says, ''more than would have been necessary, could 
time for preparation been taken, and the work been done in a moi» 
favorHble season of the year." 
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Th6 entire cost, in money, of bnilding and repairs, during the year, 
has been as follows: 

Erection of fifty cells, ibout $Sfi'i5 00 

'* of new shops, about 2,000 00 

Repairs and improvements, 828 8? 

Total, $8,608 87 

The building and repairs is of the nature of permanm&t improve- 
ilients, and the expense forms no part of the ordinary yearly expen- 
Inures for the support of tiie prison. 

In August last, Messrs. Pinney, Connable ds Co., ccmtraetors for 
themanu&eture of fiurming tools, applied . to the Inspeotors for the 
^itension of their shops some oue hundred feet on the east The 
ground of their appiieation was that they had not "sufficient and con- 
venient" noomht working the increased number of men they were 
vequired- by their contract to employ. The Inspectors, under the 
circumstanoes that existed, not acknowledging the endre justice of 
tiie requirement of these contractors that so much additional shop 
room should be famished at short notice, and taking into considera- 
tton the already large amount drawn from the treasury for purposes 
of building and TepaH*8, did not feel justified in yielding to the appH- 
cation. But, in view of the reletting of the contract to Messrs. Pinney 
^ Lawson, for fife years from the thirtieth day of April next, and the 
prospective employment^ under the new contract, of a larger number 
of men than had (before been employed, the Inspectors advised the 
Agent to accept a proposition made by them to erect at their own 
expense the additional shop room desired, at the smallest possible cost 
consistent with convenience and durability, under the understanding 
that the State would deduct the amount of such cost from their account 
for convict labor during the ensuing year. The proposition was acce- 
ded to, and the additional buildmg has been erected. It is of brick, 
one story high, thirty-five feet wide by one hundred and five feet long. 
The cost was about six hundred dollars. 

It will undoubtedly be necessary to erect still more cells in course 
of the next year. The whole number completed is two hundred and 
fourteen, and there are now two hundred and nine convicts, leaving 
only five spare cells. The erection of thirty-two more cells will com- 
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plete ike tiurd tier, when die whole nomber will be two fanAiredaad 
forty-six, all of which, if the rate of increase of ihe last two jHn 
eoirtinttes, will be needed as soon as ihAy 4mui be oonveiBe&ilj fat- 

nished. The Inspectors are inclined to doubt, howerer • whether thn 

* 

huge ratio of bcrease will continue, thougik diere wiU uttdoiMedlj 
be a gradual augmentation of convicts. 

Ajside from the additional cells alluded to, the Inspectors know of 
&o builcKi^ that will be neeessary during die next year, waless the 
Legislalttre diaU mdce an i^pffopriatioA for tbe ^reelioa of an^ipirt- 
ment for purposes of solitary oonfinement ijid upon ^ua aiAjeet 
dielnqiectorB desire to make some earnest saggestieBs. 

In 1846, the punishment of death for the crime of nuwiierwas 
abolished, and '* solitary confinement in tlie\State prison st ]afd4i- 
bor for life," substituted therefor. But t&K Legialatiire wUek fass- 
ed the act abrogating ct|{»tal punishment, iuted k> provide Ite wsjs 
and means by which to enforce the provisioai of the new enactmeot 
And each subsequent Legislature has Med in the same pMlicalir. 
There are no proper celb in the prison m which to fioUtaSy eeniise 
convicts " at hard labor for life/' and tiie prison audionties kate no 
power to provide such cells. The Lei^latove of 1649 paaaed sa 
act, which was approved by the Governor on the second day ^f April 
of that year, of which the following is the first section: 

^BeU emidedf That the convicts which have been or may be sen- 
tenced to ' solitary confinement in the State prison at hard b^Mi; for 
life,* may be released from solitary oonfinement BXkd employed as odier 
convicts are, whenever, and for such times as the Inspectors nany by 
resolution direct, until such time as proper cells are prepared to eo- 
4ible such sentence to be fully enforced." 

There are at this time eight male convicts and one female convict 
^nder sentence of Bolitary confinement at hard labor for life, only 
two of whom are kept in solitary confinement; one because he is re- 
garded a dangerous man, and the other because he is so demented 
in intellect as to be useless for any purposes of labor, and Uiey are 
oonfined in the ordinary prison cells. The remakider, under the au- 
thority of the law above quoted, are released, by direction of the In- 
spectors, and employed in the same manner as the other convicts, 
•constantly wearing, however, except die female^ shackles upon their 
ankles. 
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If H l>6 Hie saHled poKey of the State to adopt solitary oomf ae- 
menl as the ptmiehmeat (Soar murder* adequate protkum should be 
made to cm7 oat the desig&s of Ae law. Tkt In^etors da not 
suppose it to have beea iute&ded that oells for purposes of solitary 
eonfliMneiil ehoiild be eieeted irithiu the prison bttttdii^. Sucb 
eeUs ought to be so situated diat the oceupaats eau have ocoasional 
aeeees te^ the open ahr, ki a large court or enclosed space leadmg out 
from their cell doors. To immure men in the kind of cells that could 
be eoastrueted within the prison binl^ngs, (and under the sentence 
Hie hnprisonmeni must be adkoff,) without the of^ortanity of outo 
door exercise, would slowly but surely lead to disease* impotency^ 
lunaey* and prematurs death. 

The Inspectors believe that immediate proyisioD should be made 
iat eanyh^ out the objects of Ae law. The present anrangemeni 
of employing convicts sentenced for murder in the same manner aa 
other convicts are employed* is wrong in every aspect in which it can 
be viewed. The tendency is bad, within the prison> among the con- 
victs. Those imprnoned for the most petty crimes are placed at la- 
bor aids by side willi the murderer* and their punishment is the same* 
except, its duration. In the community the tendency must be still 
worse. The punishment is not eommettsurate with the enormity of 
the offei^e. And there is not that c&rUnnty of puniidiment which is 
necessai^y to deter men from committing crime by reason, of fear of 
the penalty. So long as the convicted murderer has all the privi- 
legea in the prison of the ordmary felon; there are chances of escape, 
by Idliiog one or more keepers, p^haps* of which he may avail him^ 
self. His cmifinement should be *8m, beyond any possS^le con&ir 
geney of escape. That it shall be tdUary, the law positively re- 
quires* 

It is not within the province of the Inipecftoya to disoaas the fuea- 
tion of ^ peopriely of capital puniAmeat^ cur of its abdition. Pre* 
snmiagdie system of solitary eonfmemeni at havd labor for life* as the 
puidahiaMt for muvder* to be the permaaenl poh^ of the State» the 
impoftattce of providing necessary and pcoper ceUa to carry out the 
objeets of thi law^ fopcea itself upoaitheiratleatbn. If it wereleftio^ 
the bupectors to provide these eelllB* Aey wouM dnstthe eneotion of 
• Bcpasate bdfi^* to be devoted ex ehwhwl y to purposes of saiilaiy 
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eonfiaemeiit Without entering into putioalavs as to the plan of Che 
bnOding required, (for this is a subject for consideration,) it nuqr be 
stated that an impropriation from the treasury of six or eight tho«* 
sand dollars will defray the cost of constructing a solifcasy priso% 
with twenty to thirty c^ls, which will combine security, health and 
conTenienca An edifice of this sort would answer the purposes de- 
signed for half a century. Of course it should be constructed in the 
safest and most unyieldmg manner, and to it should be attached » 
yard where the conyicts could be permitted to take exercise at regu- 
lar intervals. The convicts being required to labw, the cells should 
be sufficiently large and well lighted to admit of this provision of the 
law being enforced. The consideration of the subject by the Legia* 
lature is seriously urged. 

The Agent, acting under the direction of the Inspectors, has made 
three contracts for convict labor since the last annual report from this 
department, vis: 

1. A contract for the manufocture of wagons* carriages, and 
sleighs, with Messrs. Davis, Austin A Ca Its duration is five yean 
from the thirtieth of April last, and the number of convicts equ- 
ployed is from thirty*five to fifty, at the rate of thirty-eight cents per 
day for each convict. This is an iucrease of three cents over the 
rate of the prior contract. These contractors desire to work a still 
larger number of men, and it is in contemplation to adverCiae for a 
Airther contract at the same business. 

2. A contract with Messrs. Pioney & Lamson, for themnnnfateture 
of fonmi^ took. The duration of this contract is five years from 
the thirtieth day of April next, and the number of convicts to be 
employed is from eighty to one hundred, at the rate of thirty-one 
cents per* day for each able-bodied convict — an increase of three quar- 
ters of a cent over the former contract price. 

3. A contract with Mr. Walter Firii, for the manu&etnre of boots 
and shoes. Its duration is %re years from the nineteenth day* of 
September last, and the number of convicts employed is twen^^ at 
die rate of thirty*five cents per day for each convict. This is an 
abatement <rf five cents from the price recced under the prior emr 
tract There iras much cKffionUy in letting this contract at what waa 
deemed an adequate compensation for the labor of the o<mrotB» It 
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beiBg adrertiged tbree several times. Tlie highest and only bid re- 
eetrad under the first advertisement was twenty-fire cents per day for 
each convict; the highest and only bid under the second advertise- 
neat was thirty-one cents; and the highest and only bid under the 
tiiird advertisement was thirty-five cents per day for each convict. 
When the contract was finally let, the prior contract had already ex- 
pired, and the convicts employed thereon had been idle nearly a month 
before Mr. Fish commenced operations. Under these circumstances, 
the Inspectors thought it better to take the sum offered, than to sub- 
nit to the sacrifice attending further delay. 

A contract for supplying the necessary rations to the convicts the 
eaaning year, has been made with Mr. S. W. Whitwell, at nine and a 
quarter cents for each day's ration. This is an increase of two cents 
fimr and a half mills per ration over the sum paid last year. The 
advance is attributable to the enhanced market value of nearly every 
trticle of produce. This advance will increase the ordinary prison 
eipenses this year over those of last year, on the same average num- 
binrof convicts, about seventeen hundred dollars. 

In consequence of the liability to fires in and about the work-shops 
of the prison, the attention of the Inspectors has been directed to the 
consideration of some project by which the danger from frequent 
interruptions of this sort may be guarded against After the fire of 
the 30th of September last, Messrs. Pinney, Connable A: Co., the 
&rming tool contractors, proposed to iiimish a force-pump and attach 
it to their engine, and lay down the requisite logs for the conveyance 
of a sufficient quantity of water from Grand River, upon condition 
tliait the State would purchase and place at their disposal hose enough 
to uae in connexion therewith, for the protection of tibe buildings 
wiliiin the prison yard. The Inspectors advised the Agent to famish 
the hose upon the condition named ; and it is gratifying to state (iutt 
within a few days such works w31 be completed as will be a most 
powerful protection against the recurrence of fires. Some four hun- 
dred feet of vulcanized India rubber hose will be famished, and a force 
pump has been received by the gentlemen above named of sufficient 
capacity to' throw six barrels of water per minute. The cost of thir 
M*angement to the State is but trifling, and the advantage of it is 
<)bvious. In future it may be sdfefy calculated that no fire in the 
prison yard can make very serious prog^ss. 
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From the first of Noyember nntS the fiwt of Jane )»9i, the wages 
paid to each of the guards of the prison was at the rate of three hm- 
died and fifty dollars per year. In consequence of the increased 
expense of liying, the pay was fixed for the remainder of the year at 
one dollar per day, or at the rate of three hundred and sixty-fire 
doUara per year for each ij^ard. 

The physician's pay for the year has been three hundred dollars. 

It is required by law that the Agent " shall reside at the prison,'^ 
in the new main or centre buildmg. Thb building was completed 
and ready for occupancy in March last The Agen^ howeyer, hesi- 
tated about taking possession of it, on account of the great expense 
of furnishing it, the rooms being yery large, and such carpets and 
other furoiture as a feunily would ordinarily haye on hand being en- 
tirely inadequate for use in this building. It was of course desiraUe 
that the law should be complied with ; and there are other obyions 
reasons why the Agent should reside at the prison* That officer has 
heretofore occupied a house belonging to the State situated a short 
distance from the prison. This house could be rented atseyenty-five 
or one hundred dollars per year. Under these circumstances-— con- 
sidering that the rents from this house would yery soon reimburse 
the State, and considering, too, that unless the new building should be 
occupied by the Agent it would haye to remain yacanti — the Inspec- 
tors adyised the expenditure of a sum not exeeeding two hundred 
dollggrs for the parchase of articles of furniture which should remain 
as permanent fixtures in the Agent's house. The expenditure has 
been made, and inyentories of the articles puorchased are lodged in 
the Auditor General's office, and in the office of the Clerk of the 
prison. 

The Agent receiyes a salary of seyen hundred dollars per year, 
with.pv'quiMtes to the amount of about one hundred and fifty dollars. 
This sum is insufficient to secure at all times the seryices of a man. 
competent to take upon himself the cares and responsibilities peitain- 

ing to the office. The duties deyokkig. upon the Agesit are alwaj ^ 
of themqst important character; indeed, no offieer in the State has 
inore delicate ta^ts committed to his charge; yet, no officer is so 
poorly paidf Few men there are who are qualified in all reqpecta 
jhr the offita* . Tb« salaqr difim Afsntshoidd be inore«icja{ and, m 
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he iB appoinM for bat two jean^ the hoiise wldoh he k required to 
oeeilpy slioald be foniiahed at the expense of the HMe^ Ifce^-tti^ieiidf^ 
it0pibt Qua paipqia being inder tfat^idttveetboi of fi^ fiiiyee^* 

)I1| kaa bee«m# a ;gmf^. qtieitidii< wftb the aufhoiritiM of the prisoii 
iH M>p^ < f f :epiiii0 tae fcoA j B m aot be deviaod by nhieh tbo prison <jAn be 
wflUPSiied:aadlii^Mi^ aiaaB^r e^ijp^Bie^ than bfOiretofi^. 1%e ex^ 
pewies fer fitel andligfajor ^e pMt yeor hare been 9lv413 M. F^m 
inTeptigatipns^th^t ha^ebeenttlbj^ iti»belfeire<lttiaftardie8 of aiot 
nir fturnace cim be (s6 aminged as to; do the oeolci^gt warn thidwhiDle^ 
piieea, 4nd iJcumiiililQlta^ ga^ Iw aB pniposes of flaiioiifeffy ligUb, mi 
all thkin: a satisfifictoiy nomAerr at' hB4 
ex|ms$. . The. eojrt criT tiie Jtqinalte icorics. 
be.gveati aijdi Ae^ vrovi^ ^JKion pay for tii0cas^h^ in the toTtig 
tihaitireidd enene. 19ie Agent and Inspeotors hare atti^boHty^t^ 
malie tibis improvement ' without applying to :the Liglslatuve. 

T)ie lospfM^iors in Iheir ksi iMnnual r9port ady^ited to the fa^t ^a^^ 
there are among the convicts five ontmhoys, mie of whom is only 4 
elevj^n or twelve years of age ; and the records of iihe institutioii shew; 
that others have been brought into it at a tender s^e. The propriety 
of ibls.id indeed qnesfioiiable. What ean b^ expected qi a child 
wbose nui^eiy has been the State Pris<^ ? If he be naturally way«>' 
wardi thfe contaminatien with the hardened villains with whom heia 
aseociatedis fatal^ - I}!^ is sent out of prison with the brand of &^ 
grace upon l»ni| and suspipbn Jiurks continti^lly at his heels. !Bhe 
probability is thatwlien he is discharged froUiiconinementhe finds^no. 
frlfends, And being: sbunned by. el} good ixi^encles, he almost neces^a^ 
rify leads a life of^rimci. Fo^-sueh y<iittl}fiil offenders there shoiid^ 
certamly be some milder, or, at least, less, disgpraeeful and withering 
puniejunent provided. ; . The subject isxOttiinended to the con^id^a^ 
tion of the k;gis}a^]^.. : ^ '\ 

;Anintereetiug taUeis:appeodcd to this-report, showmgthe numbeii* 

oficontictB m: t}ii8.|>r£sen on the SOtii jday of November, 185$, ^e 

cximeBforrwhloh they were severally ooi^ictejliand sentenced, together, 

irith the>teit9a (^.aeatevoe tw iteick •fffOcb. '■.:'' ■• 

' • : : : W; If. STOREt, 

: I. ii. CRABY, 

, " I^A PLATT, 

i)4Cem))er 6tli. 18Bg. Luvt^wt, • 
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ABSTRACTS of the monthly reports made by the 
Agent to the Board of Inspectors, during the year 
last past. 

DECEMBER, 1861. 

Cadi QQ hand 80th Nov,, 1851, as per annuol re- 
port tlM 63 

CASH BBOXIVXD THIS liOlTTH. 

From State Treasurfr on aec't of Inspectors' cer- 
tificate, - .— ... $600 00 

From State Prison, onaccH of conTict labor, «. 244 00 
«' " ♦« *« deposits, 3 00 

** " ** pn^r^sdd, .. » 03 

« " ^* taiteing, 1 §0 

" « , " visitors' fees,,-. 10 la 

811 65 

♦1,009 48 

CASH EXPSNDBD THIS MOHTH. 

For building and repairs on acc't of labor and ma- 
terials, tS 68 

F<ff ordinary siqpport, on aoc'tof gnaids' wages^* $383 36 

" " ration^ , 8 25 

** ^ clothing and bed- 
ding, 146 85 

For ordinary airport, on acc't of fiiel, 50 81 

« << medicme A bos- 

fltal stcares, 14 74 
or oidinary support, on acc't of oil dp candles, 116 15 
*« ** tobacco, ....:. 2 06 

" " forage, 19 56 

" « disonai]ged con- 

ricts, .-. 15 00 

For ordinary support, on acc't(rfmiscellaneoiis ex- 
penses, 50 52 

644 80 

658 18 
Cashonhand, 356 30 

•1,009 48 
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JANITABT, 1852. 
Cwh CO hand 3l8t Dec. broiiglit forward, $356 sa 

CSASB BBCDTXD THIS UOWTBm 

Ikon State Piiaoii,<maoe*t of connetlabor,... $3S8 94 

'• ^ « TOitors' fees, 16 19 

345 13 

•791 43 



eJLBB xzpmmxD noa xqhth. 
For bnfldiDgandTepain^ on aee*t of labor Sc ma- 

teriabi 91 36 

Forordiiiaiyaiijipor^oiiacc'tofguaida'wagea, . 99 13 

•• ** rations, 365 09 

•* fuel, , 149 69 

** "oil and candles, . 28 55 

" *• forage, 27 58 

'* " discharged con- 

victs» 16 GO 

For ordinary support, on acc't of conyicts' deposits 3 25 
** " miscellaneous ex- 
penses, 7 30 

— 606 68 

. 607 94 
Oashonhand, 93 49 

9701 43 



^ 
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Cash on haad Jan. Slsti brou^t forward, , 193 49 

CASH UOEITXD THI9 MONTH. 

From State Tr easuryi on acc't of Inspectors'certifi- 
cate • $1,00000 

IProm State Prison on aco't of convict laboTf ..•• 57S 89 

« " property sdd 147 47 

f* *< tailoring, 75 

<' '« Tisiton' fees, 14 61 

1,759 72 

CASH XXPKNDXO THIS MONTH. 

For building and repairs, on acc't of labor and ma- 
terials, ,.-. ..- .•--.... ... $16 SO 

For ordinary support,on acc't of officers* and keep- 
ers' salary, ,. 1 ...1 .1 tl21 88 

For ordmary support, on acc't of guards' wages, . 245 80 

« II rations,.,. 365 16 

*' <«^ clothing and bea- 
ding, .... 1.....: 171 61 

For ordinary support, on acc*t of fuel, . ' 850 72 

« « medicine and hos- 
pital stores, .., . 1 75 

For ordinary Support, on acc^t of oil and candles, . 5 40 

" •« tobae^, ^.. 25 

<• " discharged con- 
victs, ,-.•«. ^. --- -- 11 00 

For oxainary support, on acc't of agent's travelling 

expenses, 6 50 

For ordinary support, on acc't of miscellaneous ex- 
penses, : .... ---/ 14 W 

1,294 84 

1,310 84 
Cashonhand, 522 87 

'■^^^■■■•■^™«» 

•1,838 21 
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MABCH, 1662. 
Caahonhaiid Fek ftMi, brought forward, $522 67 

OABH BECSiyXD THIS MOKTH. 

IVom State Priflon, on acc't of conYict labor, . . .|1»606 07 

oonyicts' deposits,.. 50 

hoiise rent, 20 00 

prison slops, 12 50 

l,e»8 07 



it u 

•I «l 

€i €t 



tS,820 94 



. , CASH SXFXVDID TBXB MONTH. 

Vorb«ddkigaBdrqNuis,oiiaec'tof ]ab(»r aad ma- 
terials, ,. t§4 32 

For ordinary support, on acc't of officers' and kee- 
pen'salaiy, 11,840 40 

For ordinary support on acc't of guards' wages, . 228 48 

^ " rations, 200 00 

«« « clothing and bed- 
ding,... 130 79 

For ordinary support, on acc't of fiieli 145 25 

« «< medicine 4fe hospi- 
tal stores, 7 14 

For ordinary support^ <» acc*t of oil and candles, 6 45 
** " discharged con- 
victs,,.. 7 60 

For ordinaiy support^ on acc't of miscellaneous ex- 
penses, -- 18 70 

2,083 71 

2,148 m 
Cashonhandr 72 91 



A 



12,220 94 
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APRIL, 1888. 
Cash on liand Mtrch Slat, brought forward,. . $72 91 

CASH RECBTVBI) THIS XOBfTH. 

From State Treasarf, oil ac(i't of Inspectors' certi- 

cate, ::1 ..,.....:..-#i,ooo (XT 

From IJi^d Statesi tm tcc't of support of ^oon* 

Yicti, :...._.....:..::. iw w 

From State lW>n, on acc't of conviet labor, . i 132 00 

*• ' *• ^ convict deposits^ 3 ?♦ 

" . ' ** tafloring, I 5 63 

•' " yiiiton in ITdi 

aliiikfril, : U 8« 

I,3t7 86 

61,400 17 

■ • ■ -*- 

oiteB BznBffDiDmiffiiosrrff, 

For boSdiSg wA repaiia^ ^on aoo't ol ttfamraDA 

matoriabi *. $l^a>93 

For ordinary supportr on ace' t of guards' wage0> §233 86 

•• ** rations, 498 39 

*• ", -iiiel,.,.. 100 00 : 

pital stores, ^ 18 01 

For ordinary i^pport, on acc*t of dl and candles, 50 37 

*V M tobacco, .: ;ai 70 

•* ; : *' - forage, v. 16 65 

•♦ « books for libr'ry 9 77 
•• «« " discharged con- 
victs, : :. 20 50 

For ordinfory support, on acc't pf couvicteC deppsr 

its, .,... 1 00 . 

For or^naiy support, on acc't of Agent's travel- 
ing expenses, _ 13 31 

For ordinary support, on aoc't of miscellaneous . , 

; exp0nse8, 186 12 

1,223 18 



1,863 11 
Casnonhand, LI 147 06 

$1,400 17 
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MAX, ISSa. 
Cash <m hand April 80a^hmi||^fi>rinMnd»<... 9147 05 

OASB Mmmirwn %Bm xoins. 
Fiom Statt tiMni|^ on aoe't of Inapeeton* eertifi- 

cate^ , tlfOWOO 

FiWB StatePlMii, on aocH of convict labor, 352 23 

, « •* taaoring, --- a 26 

•' «« Tisiloa'feet. 19 00 

1/275 24 



n>^ 



H»4M»30 

0A8H JDCPXHDID IBIS MOirTB. 

For btd^Dg ind repun^ Oil ttccH of labor and nia- 
teriala, ^ ->-•,•.. $250 n 

Forordiii«7fappoil»ML«eo^ofgoaida*wafM»;i. |883Jtt^ 

*' . •« rations, 865 70 

M M clottiing and bed- 
ding, -*—•..- - 73 55 

For ordinary support^ on acc^ of medicine and kos- 
pitalatores, , .^ U 68 

For ordinary «pippor^ on acoHofcfland^candles,. 25 45 

" " forage, :. 11 75 

" " books forUtoary, 3 00 
" << discharged con- 
victs, - li 00 

For ordinary support^ on aco't of convicts deposits^ 29 13 
" " miscellaneous ex- 
penses, ..'.,. 115^7 

876 51 
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1,127 43 
«CaA on band, 294 87 



> 



$1,422 30 
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JUNE, 165ft. 
OaiQi on hand Hay 31st, brought forward, 9^94 87 

CASH EBCBiyXD THIS MONTH. 

Jfrom State PrisoB, on accH of convict labor, $2,772 56 

" «* conTicts'depoGits,.. 9 

" " ' . property sold, 46^30 

" " house rents, .. 20 00 

" *• prison slops, ...... 12 50 

. , ^ «• taUoruig, 2 12 

, ," " visitors, 55 00 

2,888 fU 

t8,188 44 

CASH SZPESfDXD THIS MOKTH. 

:i*or building ds repa{is;on aec^ oflabor & mate- 
rials, $188 90 

For ordinary support, tnracc't of officers' A keep- 
ers' salary, $1,412 68 

Jor ordinary support^ im aecH of guards^ wages, 262 28 

" ** rations, 895 89 

'* ** dotting and bed- 
ding, 345 46 

"' «• fuel, 37 50 

** ** medicine and hos- 
pital sttttes, * 7 91 

For ordinary aupport, on acc't of oil and candles, 2 75 
«» « books for library, 28 76 
« f* discharged con- 
victs, - 9 00 

For ordinary suppcHi, onaoc^t of convicts' thpos* 

its, 25 

For ordinary support^onacc't <^ mkeeUaasoM e3t« 

penses, ....« 58 00 

X 2,560 48 

2,744 38 
Oadxonhand, * ^ 439 06 



M83 44 

4 
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JULY, 1852. 
Chdi on hind Jime 30ih, broogbt fixrwaid, 9499 0$^ 

CASH ESCKIVXD THIB MOBTH. 

Flrom State Tveanuy, oa aecHof LupecUns' oer- 

tificafte, $500 00 

nomStalePriMiiyOnaoc'tof oQnYict labor, 709 12 

^ •• pTopeityaoU,... 11 40 

" •• taflorini^ 8 00 

" «• Tiaton'reet,.... 89 87 

1,268 » 

>l>70t 54 

CASB XZPSVDSD CHIB XOIVTB. 

For buOifiiig and r^airs, on acc't of labor and 
mafcpriala 9245 99 

For oidinary aapporti on aee't of guards' wage% $213 00 

** " rations 888 89 

•* " clodimg and bed- 

dmg, 127 21 

For ordoiaiy ai^poxt, on ace'tafloely 2 75 

w M medicme & hos- 
pitalstores, 55 26 

Forordinary support^on acc'tof oil andcandka, 89 72 

** " . tobacco, 54 8St 

'* " llmge,..^ 7 01 

** " books for library, 9 10 
" ^ discharged con- 
victs, 20 50 

For ordinarj support, on aoe't of conriefcB' depos- 

itfi^ 50 

For ordinaiy supporti on aco't of miscellaneoas 

expenses^ 46 99 

1,016 45. 

1,261 44 
CSashonfaand, 441 10 

$1,702 64 
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AUGUST, 1852. 
Cash <m hand July 31st, brought forward, >4il 10 

CASH RECEIVED THIS MONTH. * 

Ffom State Treasury, on acc't of Inspectors' cer- 

I tificate, «500 00 

I n'om State Prison, on acc't of convict labor, 860 15 

J " " property sold, 10 00 

, " ** visitors* fees, ...- 60 06 

' 1,420 81 

r 

$1,861 91 

CASH EXPENDED THIS MONTH. 

f<» boSding and repairs, on acc't of labor and 

materialB, $332 67/ 

I For ordinary support, on accHof guards' wages, #248 00 

( •« '* ^ rations, 305 08 

I •« " clothing <k bed* 

ding* i04 13^ 

For ordmary support, on acc't of forage, 41 12 

*• •• discharged con- 

Tkts,. --..,... - 3 00 

For ordinary support, on acc't of miscellaneous 

expenses, -*-• 47 

800 80> 



1,133 37 
Cashonhand, - 12B 54 



$1.86i 91 
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SEPTEMBER* I8S2. 
'Cash on^uuid August Slst, brought forward,. . 1728 54 

CASH RICXIVSO THIS MOXTH. 

Ftom Bute Treasoiy, on aee't of Inspectors' cer- 
tificate, tl,500 00 

Jrom State Prison, on aoc't of conriot labor, 420 80 

« <« conyicts' depodts, 1 S3 

" " property sold, 20 00 

'' '* house rent^, 29 75 

*" ** prison^sIoiM, 15 00 

" « tailoring 50 

•* ** visitors' fees, 25 88 

2,013 « 

12,741 80 

CASH xzpbkdsd|this month. 

For building and repairs, on|acc't of labor and 
materials, $WOW 

For ordinary support, on acc't of officers' and 
keepers'fsalary, $1,432 62 

For ordinary support, on acc'tof guards' wages, 248 00 

" *• . rations, 402 95 

« " clothing and bed- 
ding,. 6 00 

J*or ordinary support, on acc't of medicine and 

hospital stores, ^ 20 92 

•For ordinary support, on aco't of oil and candles, 5 50 

*« " forage, 4 50 

M " disch'g'djconvicts, 8 00 
<« « pursuing fttgitiyes 2 50 
« ^ miscellaneous ex- 
penses, 9 55 

2,134 « 

N 2,784 94 
vCashonhand, 6 8< 

$2,741 88 
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Cmk on ]|and Septembeir aotb, I^roi^lit foritfardt $9 8< 

From State l^easury, ob moH of laspecton cer- 
tificate,.-.. .•1,000 00' 

BVomStatePrisoDiOnaQc'tpfcpnTictlabor, 1,442 15 

convicts' depoeitSi. 13 93 

•• • property sold, 16 00 

tailoring,..^ 9 61 



•• •• viritors* fees, 44 37 



2,626 06^ 

02,681 91 

CASH EXPENDED THIS MOKTH. 

For building and repairs, on acc't of labor a^d 

materials, $1,131 58^ 

For ordinary support, on acc't of officers' salary, $12 30 

" " guards' wages,.- 24Q 00 . 

" " rations, 89196 

" " clothing and bed- 
ding, 61 14 

For ordinary support, on acc'tof fuel, 12 66 

*• " oil and candles... 90 

*' " tobacco,... . 67 

" " forage, 1 60 

" '* disch'g'd convicts 18 00 

convicts' deposits, 46 
Agent's travelmg. 

expenses,^ 10 48 

For ordinary support, on acc't of n(uscelIaiieous 

expenses,....^ 11 38 

> > 761 42 

1,898 00 
Of^i.onhand, 688 91 

\ 12,531 91 
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NOVEMBER, 1852. 
daah <m hand Oetobmr 3l8t» brought forward|. $651 11 

CJJSB mCllVSD THIS MOUTH. 

From State Treasuiy, on aoe't of Inspectors cer- 
tificate, •a,000 00 

From United States, on acc't of support of con- 
nets, 175 01 

From State Prison, on aecH of ccwLYict Uwr, 4,503 06 

" •* property sold, 12 16 

" *« hooserents, 42 95 

•' " prisonslops, 15 00 

*' « taOoring, 22 38 

« " interest 23 05 

" « visitors' fees, 17 50 

6,811 11 

67,458 08 

CASH EXFBNBSD THIS MOBTH. 

For building and repairs, on accH of labor and 

materials, ,...: 83,438 W 

For ordinary support, on acc't of officers' tmd 

keepers' salary, ^... .81,427 62 

For ordinary support, on acc't of guards' wages, 491 50 

" « rations, 868 89 

«< *' clothing and bed- 
ding, 629 94 

For ordinary support,.on acc't of ftiel, 138 68 

^ <« medicine and faos- 

pitalstores, 39 95 

For ordinary support, cm acc't of dl and candles, 104 70 

« « tobacco^ 50 27 

" « forage, 3 28 

books for libruy, 50 00 

disch'ff'd convicted 12 00 
Agenvs traveling 

expenses, 22 00 

For ordinary support, on acc't of nusceUaneous 

expenses 94 93 

, . 3^983 7$ 

. 7,378 d8 
Cashonhand, 77 94 

t7,4» (» 
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APPENDIX, 



Repot't of the Agent to the Inspectors. 

MicBtoJorSTATB FsisoH Oraics, 
Jmckscn^ Deoemker la, 1852. 

3b the Soard of Intfetlors: 

Omnxiauv-— In obedience to a provisicm of law requiring the 
Agent of diU Institation annually to eilubit to-yonr bonomble board 
a statement of tbe transaottons, dsc^ of the |»UKm during the prece^ 
ding year, I respeotftiny submit the following 

BEPOBT: 

The whole number of oony icts in this prison on the first of Decem- 
ber, 1851, was 176 

The number received since then, is 87 

Total, 263 

During the same period there has been discharged: 

By expiration of sentence, .139 

By pardon, - 9 

By reversal of sentence, ... 2 

By death, 1 3 

And there has escaped, 1.. 1 

Whole number discharged, 54 

Jieaying now in prison, ^.^ »« ^ 209 

And these are located and employed as fidlowsp to wit: 
On the contract of Messrs. Pinney, Connable dc Co., nanu- 

fhctoring fiunung utensils,^ ttieze are...* • 113 

On the contract df Messrs. Davis^ Austin k Ca, manufiustur- 

ini{ wagons, carriages and sleighs, «.^ 42 

And on that of Walter Fish, panu&eturingboota and ahoea^ 

thereare ,...^ ^^ , ^^.* 21 

. Total on eonferaet, 179 

For the State there are emyloyed in the Uteheni 4 
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In the WMhroom* 2 

In the tailor shop, 6 

Intheprieonhall, 1 

In the hoepital, as etewiurdy 1 

In the barbershop, 1 

In the wood jardi 3 

In the female dqwrtDMAt» aemi^ 3 

On State boadings,* 3 

And one is employed as waiter, I 

Unsm gl^ ye d ag ed and infaa^ i 

JnaeBtmy oooinenMii^ d 

Confined for insanity, ft 

— 8 

Total, 999 

The daily arenige number of conTicts for the year has been 186i 
Whilst last year it was only 141 

Showing an increased daily arerage of . « 45i 

Equal to nearly 33^ per cent. 

The cash receipts and disbursements (which will appear more in 
detail by referring to the tables accompanying this report) dninig- 
the year, are as follows: 

Balance on hand Nor. 30th, 1861, «197 83 

Becehred from the State Treasury, 9,000 00 

** prison lesoureet, 15,119 3S 

Total leoeipta from ^ sources td4,317 18 

The disbursements for ordinary ^^^P^^ ^ 
the same period, mohtding paj of officers and 
guards and #10a for librsiy purposes, amount 
to : :..fl7,9S6 97 

For astwr rfw iflry p n ipo a es^ suck as build- 
ing 50 new celb, wiQi a&the necessary appur* 
tenaneesf re-MIftif tihe- wor l ^ sho p s destroy- 



^ «• Mw ttopt, ft mftjoitty of iht men MosjB^y on the oontraet t^lfimn* SftTi^ A 
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«d by fire, and other expenses for building and 

repairs, there has been paid out, 6,303 87 

Total amount of disbursements, for all pur- 
poses, , 24,239 84 

Leaving a balance of cash on hand, of 77 34 

The foregoing exhibits, in brief^ the receipts and disbursements 
for all purposes daring the year just closed; from which it appears 
that although we hare expended the large sum of (6^303 87f fyr 
building and repairs, our ordinary expenses fi>r the support proper 
of the prison, with an arerage number of 186i conyiets, has bewi 
only $17,935 97, showing an ei^oess of expenses for supporl^ orcar 
caah t0ceipi8, from the resources a[ ihe prison, of only $9,299 S3, 
less by $275 77, than the estimate made by me for 160 comriotSt in 
my last annual report. The following statem^# faoweTer« will show 
that the result in this respect would hare been still more £BT<Mrable 
had it not been for the extraordinary expenses incurred for ceDs^ and 
the destriKtion of our workshops by fire: 

Pad for ordinary support, dec*, $17^935 97 

Cash received from prison resources, ...... $15,1 Id 3d 

Due from contractors for convict laboTy 543 3d, 

Cash receipts and available resources, $15,662 70 

Add to this sum the value of convict labor 
done on the new shops, which otherwise 

would have yielded cash, 482 22 

For same, 72 00 

Five hundred and twenty day's work became 
unproductive between the expiration of the 
old, and re-letting of the new shoe contract, 182 00 

Total income, ^ 16,39d 92 

t 

Excess of cost of support over income, $1,537 05. 

" • I. ' - » " — 

Thus it will be seen that could our operations be confined to the 
ordinary prison transactions; in other words, could we be relieved 
from the expense of further buildings, with common health, this in- 
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stitution might Boonbeplaaed in a ittiutioii where at least it would 
cease to be a Uirden and tax upon the people. 

Should we hare no more fires, I cannot now imagine how any far- 
ther boildings can be necessary for two or three years to come, un- 
less it be for cells. That more of these will be needed soon, I have 
no doubt But as regards shop-room, it appears to me we hare now 
(efficient, by making a few alterations and repairs, to work three 
hundred conricts. As high a number as we shall reach, probably, 
wUhin the next three years. 

You are aware, gentlemen, of the destruction by fire, on the eyea- 
ing of the SOth of September last, of that portion of the west range 
of work-shops, occupied by Messrs. Daris, Austin & Co., the wagon 
contractors. Although great pains have been taken to ascertiun the 
origin and cause of the fire, I have not been able to elicit any posi- 
tive proof of incendiarism. But such evidence, coupled with dronm- 
stances, have been brought to light, as to leave litUe^ if any doubt on 
my own mind, that the fire was designedly communicated by one of 
the eonvicts we denominate /tanperff, or chore men. It was set in a 
pile of seasoned lumber in the rear of the shops, where it was dis* 
oovered before it had communicated with the bmldmg; bat eveiy 
ihing being very dry and highly combustible, the flames shot up al- 
most instantaneously, and m a few moments spread over the top of 
the work shop. 

As soon as it was discovered from the town, the citizens turned 
<Hit en masse, and with a small engine, were soon battling the fieiy 
element At one time it seemed almost impossible to save anything; 
but by the unceasing and nearly superhuman efforts of the people, 
and of the men properly belonging to the prison, the flames were 
arrested, and probably 950,000 worth of property was saved* the 
total destruction of which, at one time, seemed inevitable. 

Much praise is due to the citizens of Jackson for their promptness 
in coming to our assistance, and for their great efforts in subduing 
the fire. The oflSicers and guards, contractors and foremen of the 
prison, were all on the ground, and each done his duty with com- 
mendable energy and diligence. 

The loss sustained by the State in consequence of the fire, inclu- 
ding buildings, and the diversion of convict labor from being prodac- 
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tire to unpredaotiv^fiesa, can scarcely be estimated over about $1»- 
590. The shops were in a miserable and dilapidated condition, aad 
were both inoonvenient for working and keeping convicts, and highly 
pxejudicial to healtUt 

Immediate preparations were made for re-building, and, under 
your adnce, a range of two-story brick shops, of 210 feet in length 
by 36 feet wide, have.been erected on the old ground, and they aie 
now enclosed and nearly finished; the expense of which, in money , 
has been about 92,000. This is more than otherwise it would hare 
been, could time for preparation have been taken^ and the work bera 
dme in a more fevoraUe season of the year* However, in con- 
ducting the work, I hare endeavored tQ practice the best economy 
passible, consistent with circumstances and a proper regard to con* 
Tonience and durabBity. 

In April last I published notices soliciting proposals for the build- 
ing of fifty new cells. Under this advertisement I received several 
ofifers, ranging from $63 to $112 per cell. But believing the wotk 
could be done for much less money, and still pay the laborer well, I 
rejected all the bids, and subsequently, under your advice, made a 
bargain with Messrs. Davis, Austin ic Co., and a Mr. Luman B. 
Slawson, of Ann Arbor, to build fifty cells for #3,400, equal to $68 
each. They are now completed, and paid for, and we have neaily 
prisoners enough to fill them all. 

In connection with the cell buriness, I have also expended about 
$275 in building a double flight of stairs reaching to the third tier of 
cells on the west end, for gallery, railings, and preparing the old 
walls, and adapting them to the new work, <bc., making the total ex- 
penses for cells and appurtenances, about $3,675 00. 

The north range of work shops, in August last was extended for* 
ther east, by an addition of 105 feet in length, one story high, for 
the use of Messrs. Pinney, C(»inable & Co. These contractors deem- 
ing such additional shop room necessary to enable them to work to 
advantage the number of men assigned them, volunteered to iumish 
the necessary material, agreeing to deduct its cost, amounting to 
about six hundred dollars, fix>m their account for convict labor the 
coming year. 

In addition to the foreg<wig, the new chapel has been fitted up 
and furnished with desks for the chaplain and officers, and sufficient 
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benches for seating all the convicts. One hundfad and twemlbf'ive 
dollars has been expended in lumber, for relaying aome of the oU 
shop floors, and one hundred dollars f<Hr lumber for plank walks to 
the different work-shops in the yard. And I haVe also had the new 
•dwelling house, erected by my predecessor, Mr. Goodwin, finished 
and painted, and by your recommendation, in April last, I added a 
few fixtures of furniture, and took possession, and hatB occupied it 
since. The old dwelling house beii^ rented to the prison's clerk for 
serenty^five dollars per year. 

Since my last annual report, it has £ftllen to my lot to hare the re-let* 
ting of the diftrent contracts for convict labor, and I regret I am not 
able to make a more favorable report on this subject 

The wagon contract was let some time in January last to Messrs. 
Davis, Austin & Co., of Kalamazoo,, for the working of from 55 to 
60 convicts for five years from the first of May last, at 38 cents for 
each convict per day, — an increase over former contract of three 
c ents « 

The shoe contract, lately in the hands of F. W. Anthony, Esq., 
ands which expired on the first of September last, was let to Mr. 
Walter ilsh, of Jackson, for 20 men for five years from and inclu- 
ding the 20th of September last, at 35 cents per day for each con* 
vict. 

And the contract of Messrs. Pinney, Connable & Co., for the 
manufacture of farming utensils, has been let to Messrs. Pinney & 
Lamson, for the working of from 80 to 100 men for five years from 
the first of May next, at 31 cents per day. 

At all of these lettings, unwearied pains were taken to induce 
compedtion, but with little success. The wagon contract was twice 
advertised. The shoe contract was advertised at three different times 
before a bid worthy of acceptance could be obtained. And in case 
of the contract for the manufacture of farming utensils, there was no 
competition whatever. 

I am aware that an opinion has prevailed to some extent, that when 
the labor of convicts should be re-let, <he State would be able to ob- 
iAin better terms from contractors. Whether this opinion has been 
l>ased upon a knowledge of the prison system of working convicts, 
and the productiveness of their labor; or, whether it has been more 
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upon hearing statemeDts of the traiwactions of prisons of other states, 
—of course I am not prepared to say. But b j referring to the various 
official reports of the state prisons in the different eastern, middle and 
northern states of tiw Union, I am rerj cimfident ours will not suf- 
fer by comparis(Mi. And it gires me pleasure to say, that with the 
small advance on labor over former prices, and a judicial arrange- 
ment and disposition of the prisoners, we may hereafter expect a still 
greater improvemoftt in the woridng and financial affairs of the prison. 
Ffaian]ly> gentlemen» permit me, in closing this report, to tender- 
my grateful acknowledgements for the kind and courteous manner in. 
which I have at all times been treated by you during our official in- 
tercourse. 

WM. C. PBASE, 
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REPORT of the Board of Trustees of the Michigan 

Asylums. 

To the €hvemor of the Slate of MM^an: 

The Boird of Tnuteesof the Michigan Asylum iix the education 
of the Deaf and Dnnb and Blind, andof theAaylnm for Ae B&sanei 
respectfully report: 

In the last annual rqnirt nuide by ^Sm Boards we tedc occasion to 
refer to the inadeyey 6f <lie quantity of land seTeeted under the 
law orgaalfing (Us Board» for a site for the Asyhim for the Insane 
Ten acres was the amount donated by the citisais of Kahmaaoo^ 
tqKm which the ale was located. It was found on a further exami- 
nation of the subject, to be the unanimous opinion of all perscms <rf 
experience in like instttuticms with whom this Board have had com.- 
municaliott, that the quantity was totally inadequate for the purpose 
deeded; and to construct an asylum upon it would be to hazard 
much of the usefidness of the instituticm in the &ce of a univeraal 
ezperiaiKce. The Beard of Trust^esfUly concurring with thisopin* 
ion, and, an opportunity, oflbring for the foTorablO' purchase of arery 
desirable location near the village of Ealama»KH containing the ne- 
eessary quantity of land, and another indiq^ensable. requiritCi an, 
abundant 9^9pty offure vfobert decided, to make the purchase. The 
tract purchased contains one hundred and sixty acrosi and lies abont^ 
one-half mile south-west of the village of Kalamazoo, en an dera- 
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ted table about aefentj-five &ei above tbeplaiii on wUchthe viige 
ii biiilt» ao thai tfie boildnvp woaU OTOiloA BkiM 

u tanoed oA opeiiiiig% aad iba AiMdiaChp^ 
weat comer of it Tbia atiem takea ita liae fifom aeyetdhip 
tpanff but « abort diatance above, and tberrf>ie ahraja aiE)rii« 
aboiidaiit aii]^ of piiro water, wbicb narer fieeiea. Tboevfil 
enougb OQ tbe quarter aectioii to enable na tocanydie waterbjr 
meana of a wateMim, over orerj porikn <rf' tbe land* andtonf 
part of tbe btuldiDga wbicb may be oonstmcted thereon. Ibe V^jt 
mjfnm'Drj Prairie dividea (be quarter aeetioii into neariy equi 
parte. On the weat aide of it we have nndeibraahed abonifDrif 
acrea, and prq^ared it for brealdng. AH on that side of the roadv 
encloaed by a fence, the poxtioa akng the road being built of oak 
poata and pine boards. It is contemplated that the bnildogswin be 
erected on the portion weat of the hi^way; that east of it shoiU 
be cleared, fenced and cultivated as soon as possible. 

nie amount paid for the land was twdve hundred and oigkly 
doOaiay being ai the rate of eq^ dollars per acre. BiabeSefed 
that the to aciea donated wiOaeB for neariyorquit^ enough to p^ 
for this purchase. 

Aceoirdiag to tbe eensna letwma of 1060, aatdmi&Qn the lepeH 
of Ifr* lieiUM4r» the ^aupemtendonl of the eenam^ dienuiahr«( 
the deataal dumb, blind* inaaaaattiidiotibpeiMDs in this Stite^^ 
asfoltoan;. 

Deaf and Dumb 6« 60 l» 

Blindr -. ^ 12 50 l» 

losane andldbtie* 71 AS 1* 

380 
From the imperfebtion of those returns m dhier matters, and ik 
experienee of ofteir Stated in auch cases^ we are led fobeUefeait 
thisAwyber, large as it is, fells considenably below the actualmnoler 
of tilb uufirtunate class of personiB hi our State, and who, as jA 
bate notreceived from the State that care andproviaon which eveir 
dictate of humazdty and justice demands should be made for thetDi 
and whfeh has been so liberally bestowed by alt other States simihr- 
ly situated, upon the same class within their ownborde rs. 
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ISe BoMd ietel k to be tiMr diiiy^aiato lusethe necessity of 
ttealdf i^iefniMfiiaibr tlie ceailniotiott of ta Asjfliim finr {he fii- 
••Be. The pzt^xJ0ty of moil flu nip^piMim, iiie believed irill be 
fiyrte* by«Ptf and tte mud li ly §k mt eetly tppiopriitioQ is or* 
geil^ ettdiMT vImb Ihe iam&Hi of our 8tat6 are m'soptospenim a 
oofliilfoi^ fhe BoeiAcoaideitty beUere no geod rMson can be given 
-whf aoipM {Mvtaioii ahMU not «t onee be made for tbia paipoae. 
Lt this ooonectioiiy we will repeat in aabstanoe the recommendltiDaa 
aiMl anggtttioiis of thekst wpoHot thb Board upon this subject: 

''The coat of a building far dieinsane, upon the plan recommend- 
ed, to conaiat of a main boildfa^^ and two wings, to be fniahed in a 
plain aobatantial aaunert and wiib (he recent improvements for heat- 
ing and ventiHation, will be nearl}r 175,000." 

''It is believed that if promion be made for the construction of a 

main building and one wing, it may answer for our present wants; 

and the other wing can be added as circumstances shall se^n toie^ 

^ quire. Fifty thousand dollars will undoubtedly be required for this 

purpose." 

'' How shall it be raised? is the next question. &[teen thousand 

acres of the salt spring lands have been appropriated for tUs pur- 

»pose, which are estimated at two dollars per acre, maUng thirty-two 

thouaani^ dollars. But the sales must be slow for a few years to 

come, at least." 

^We would therefore respectfully recommend that the sum of fotif 
'thousand doQara be appropriated for this purpose, as follows: ten 
thooaaad doOara for the year 1853, and t^ thousand dollars for the 
year 1854, and twenty thousand dollars foor the year 1855. The 
remiaining ten thousand dollars can be realised from ordinary aalee 
of fhe lands, <Hr by sales to the buildmg contractors. Kstimating oar 
^population at 450,000, a tax of ten thousand dolbrs wodd amount to 
^leim fhan two and one-quarter cents te each indtvidnal; or eompu|iqg 
ihe oash value of the taxable property oi the State at $100,000,000^ 
(aad it cannot be less,) and the levy of a tax of ten thousand dollars 

^would be just one-tenth of a mill upon the dollar," which would be 
a tax of just ten cenis upon every thousand dollars of property valu- 

oUion. So light a tax for so humane and benificent a purpose, it is 
'believed no individual in the State would object to. 
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UpoA the Asylum jeiaoundft «i filial; t«a hundred doUftn of tfaa 
amoimt donatod by the citiisens of thAt villige hare been expended 
einoe the las) report, ih clearing, iencing and seediog^ 

For fiirther suggestions and recrnnmiwidatiotta in regvd t» die 
plan of the buildings proposed, maniigement of iheinstitntions»Biola 
of instruction^ dc&i the Board ^wonld respeelfiiUy refer to their hst 
report, whi<di vrill be found in ttie joint dooummitB of 1S51, doen^ 
mcntNa eleren. 

ELON F ABNSWORTH> 
CHAa E. STUART, 
tT. P. COOK. 
C. C. HASOAUi, 
C. IL TAYLOR. 



